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THE EDITOR'S LETTER-BOX. 





The continuation of the Cruikshank paper is in type: but articles on topics of a more 
temporary nature, compel us to postpone it until next month. We are sorry to see our 
hind critics calling George a Caricaturist: he does not deserve so mean a character. He 
certainly has done caricatures; but the majority of his graphic achievements are as true 
to nature as those of Wilkie or Hogarth. ‘This, in our next number, we shall prove. 

From the Author of “ The Cave Song,’’ and another very promising piece of poetry, 
we shall be glad to hear again. Would we could say as much to forty or fifty of our 
other rhyming correspondents ! 

What is E. B. doing? We expected, ere this, to have heard from him again.—We 
have two Edinburgh correspondents; both of whom we are inclined to cherish. The 
communication of one, we have, as he will see, already rendered available. ‘The other, 
who gives usa very natural idea of one of De Vega’s fellow dramatists, shall speedily be 
afforded “ a clear stage, and no favour’’—at least to him. 

K. K., as well our beloved personal condiment—the antagonist to pepper—and the 
gentleman * in French Convulsions,” were each either too late or too long. 


Rosa-Crookshank—shall we call you Mistress or Miss?—Your paper never reached us. 


Our change of publisher, arising from a change of proprietorship, but not a change of 


inciples, has ptobably occasioned the calamity. We will make further inquiries; and, 
in the mean time, will promise to peruse any thing you may send us—your name is such 
aspell! George, by-the-bye, substitutes UI for the double O. How is this? 

The MSS. entrusted to Mr. T. H. by H. M., were not “ made over to us:” but we will 
institute an inquiry respecting them. 

Of the paper by H, H., entitled “ The web is wove,” we know nothing at all: it shall, 
however, be sought for. 

G. A. is inexperienced, but possessed of some talent. Let us see some more of his 
Views of Rural Life in Scotland. He strives at too much effect. 

T. E. M. is not quite up to the mark yet. He may, however, “ try again.” We know 
nothing about any of his MSS. except the last. 

Mr. Gough’s two Poems have not reached the present Editor: of course the gentlemen 
preserves copies; therefore, no loss to the human race can have been sustained. 


A. R, G. can have no reply left at the Publisher's. We cannot make Mr. Tilt a post- 
man: he has quite enough to doalready. If people will not give us their addresses, we 
cannot give them answers. No communication whatcvcr may ever be expected from our 
Publisher. 

From W. M. we shall not feel, by any means, insulted to hear. 

“‘ The Spanish Ladies’’ is not bad enough to reject, yet not quite good erough to accept. 
The Author, we opine, can do better. Let him try. 

Mr. Mc. Caul’s papers never came into possession of the present publisher or editor. 


_ “ Some Gentleman,” hangs fire, owing we presume, to the “ abrupt incident alluded to 
in his last paper. A ten pound note is left for him at Tilt’s. 
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ABSURDITY OF CAPT. BACK’S ARCTIC ENTERPRIZE, 
AND OF THE PROPOSED EXPEDITION BY SEA. 





Tue various attempts of our scientific navigators, who in recent 
years have gone forth to break the icy barriers of the north-west 
passage to the shores of the Americas, have yet produced no result 
beyond the very amusing volumes which detail the adventures of 
Parry, Franklin, and the other enterprizing spirits who have pierced 
the recesses of the Polar Seas and Regions. For very many years 
the attention of the public has been at intervals engaged with the 
buzz of preparation for the departure of expedition after expedition ; 
and, though all hope of substantial commercial advantage to be de- 
rived from the discovery of a north-west passage, has long since 
passed away, it is yet creditable to the British, that for purposes 
purely geographical, large sums have been cheerfully expended: 
—* the nation of shop-keepers” is always in the van to promote the 
extension of the domains of science. 

Enough has been discovered of the Polar regions, to prove that, in 
the event of a discovery of a passage, no regular use could be made 
of that icy track of navigation ; and before many years, the comple- 
tion of a canal or railway across the Isthmus of Panama, by cutting 
off a navigation of ten thousand miles round Cape Horn, will form 
the long-desired communication with the shores of the Pacific, and 
supersede the necessity of a precarious and dangerous passage by the 
Polar Sea. Still, to this wealthy and magnanimous nation, it is un- 
doubtedly an object worthy of very considerable expenditure, to 
complete the geographical theory of the earth—to solve the mysteries 
of the polarity of the needle—to examine the vegetable and mineral 
productions of the Polar world—and to carry the lights of christi- 
anity and civilization to the roaming natives of those dismal and 
solitary regions. 

It has therefore been with no ordinary interest, that we have 
watched the progress of the late subscriptions for the equipment of 
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an expedition in search of the gallant and enterprizing Captain Ross 
and his brave companions. And if in the exercise of our duty to the 
public, we think it expedient to point out the inefficiency of the 
plans proposed, assuredly it arises from no want of sympathy and 
deep interest in the fate of our enterprizing countrymen, now per- 
haps pining in the agonies of famine, and “ hope deferred.” 

The principal hhembers of the land expedition have, we believe, al- 
ready embarked at Liverpool for New York ; and it is presumed that 
they will arrive at Montreal, the real starting-point, on the 10th of April. 
The route to be then pursued, is the usual one for the fur-traders in 
the employment of the Hudson’s Bay Company, by the Autaway, 
French River, the Great Lakes, and Lake Winnepeg, to the Great 
Slave Lake, which comprizes a distance of two thousand five hun- 
dred miles from Montreal. This point is expected to be reached in 
the middle of July; and at the Great Slave Lake, Indian guides and 
hunters will be engaged to accompany the party to the Great Fish 
River, which falls into the Polar Sea, and is about three hundred 
miles, at that point, from the wreck of the Fury. The mode of tra- 
velling upon the Lakes, is by canoes of birch-bark ; but at Cumber- 
land-House, one of the four stations of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
the party will embark in battaux, which are better adapted for con- 
veying the provisions, tents, ammunition, and stores. The chief de- 
pendence for food, will consist of pemmekan, or the dried flesh of 
buffaloes or rein-deer, with such game as may be procured upon 
the way. 

The expedition will winter at the Great Fish River ; and previously 
to retiring to quarters, Captain Back proposes to proceed, for a limited 
distance down the river, in a light canoe, with eight well-armed com- 
panions, in the hope of obtaining some information respecting Captain 
Ross and his companions, from the Esquimaux. 

In the ensuing spring, the whole party will proceed down the river 
to the wreck of the Fury, which is supposed to lie about three hun- 
dred miles from the spot: though it appears that the course of this 
river has never yet been explored, and insuperable obstacles may 
perhaps intervene, to defeat the entire purpose of the project. Should 
the party, however, succeed in reaching the wreck of the Fury, and 
no trace of Captain Ross be there discoverable, it will then be neces- 
sary for Captain Back and his companions to retrace their steps to 
the winter-quarters at the Great Fish River; and in returning, it is 
intended to erect land-marks and signal-posts on peaks and capes, to 
arrest the attention of Captain Ross and his comrades, should they 
happily be endeavouring to return by land. 

In the second spring, the expedition will again emerge from 
winter-quarters at the Great Fish River, to the shores of the Polar 
Sea; and after due search in various directions, in the summer 
of 1835, if it should fail in discovering any satisfactory tidings of 
Captain Ross and his party, it will set out on its return to England. 

Our readers will observe, that the expedition first traverses on foot 
a distance of three thousand miles of country, from Montreal to the 
Great Fish River ; and this without horses, bread, or conveniences 
of any description whatsoever—their sole subsistence, during their 
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immense route, being dependent upon supplies of pemmekan, and 
game casually killed upon the way. Then, after the exhaustion and 
debility occasioned by the privations and fatigue already undergone, 
commences the winter in quarters at the Great Fish River, with 
a continuation, for five long months, of unvarying animal food ; and, 
in the spring of 1834, begins the true labour of the expedition. 
We fear, indeed, that cold, privation, and disease, will thin the num- 
bers of the party, before emerging from winter-quarters—and that 
few of those who survive will ever return to winter-quarters again, 
in the following year. Of all the attempts hitherto made to winter 
in the Polar regions, we believe that a very scanty remnant of the 
crews have ever resisted the effects of cold, scurvy, and mental des- 
pondency: and greatly do we fear that, of the present expedition, 
few will again reach their native country. Allowing that no dangers 
threaten the party from the Indians, the wolves, or other enemies of 
the stranger in those regions, we can see no substantial relief which 
can be afforded to Captain Ross and his companions, by men who 
will themselves be exhausted, and in no better condition than their 
fellow wanderers in those solitary regions. It is also worthy of 
remark, that if Captain Ross and his party be now in existence, and 
within a distance of three hundred miles from the Great Fish River, 
there is every probability that they will yet find their way, stocked 
with supplies from their own vessels, to the settlements of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. Upon a full review of the project of the land 
expedition, and the necessity of passing at least one entire winter in 
the Polar regions, we are compelled to express our fears, that it will 
prove utterly futile and unsuccessful. It may be characterized as a 
curious and cruel absurdity, supported by public subscription, and 
countenanced by a humane and enlightened government. 

We cannot but think how infinitely more judicious it would 
have been, to have concentrated all the subscriptions of the public, 
and the donation of the government, upon the single purpose of fit- 
ting out a steam-vessel, to proceed, in the present spring, to the wreck 
of the Fury. The necessary search might thus have been effected in 
a single summer. If Captain Ross and his comrades be now in ex- 
istence, still the intervention of another year, which must elapse 
before the arrival at the Polar Sea, of Captain Back, may be fatal to 
the party. But a steam-vessel, departing in the present spring, 
would arrive at the wreck of the Fury very early in the summer, and 
there replenishing her fuel, by breaking up the timbers of that vessel, 
might proceed to the very highest latitudes ever yet attained, and 
return in security in the autumn. 

A steam-vessel of the smallest burthen—thirty or forty tons— 
would be sufficient for the purpose proposed ; and being partially 
rigged, the voyage to the confines of the ice might be made, without 
the consumption of any fuel whatever: by the use of sails, in pe-~ 
riods of fair wind and at all available times, the stock of coal to 


‘be conveyed might be much reduced, without detriment to that ce- 


lerity of operation which must be the soul of this enterprize. We 
believe that steam offers the only certain mode of reaching the scene 
of the fate of Captain Ross : —for we hold it to be highly improbable, 
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that he has not penetrated far beyond the wreck of the Fury. The 
most reasonable conjecture is, that by means of steam, he has ad- 
vanced into trackless fields of ice, from which, on the exhaustion 
of his fuel, he has never been able to emerge. We think it highly 
probable that he still exists—for his arrangements were made for an 
absence of many years—and in every probability his vessels are yet 
unharmed, amidst mountains of impassable ice. 

No sailing vessel will in any probability ever reach this ill-fated crew: 
—for when we recal to mind the rapidity of the adverse current, and 
the heart-breaking toils of Captain Parry and his companions, who 
strove in vain to accomplish even the remaining fifteen miles to the 
84th degree of north latitude, in order to secure the reward of 
£10,000, offered by the Board of Longitude, we feel assured that no 
effectual progress will ever be made in those seas, except by the use 
of steam. 

We therefore submit to the patrons of this generous undertaking, 
that a steam-boat will be the only effectual vehicle of proceeding in 
quest of our gallant countrymen: and most devoutly do we wish 
a prosperous termination of an enterprize which ranks among the 
foremost of those humane and magnanimous efforts, which pre-emi- 
nently distinguish this country from all surrounding nations. The 
managers of the affair have already committed one glaring absurdity: 
let them not, after this fair warning, be guilty of another. 
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No. I. 


BLAKE, THE VisION SEER, AND Martin, tHE York MInsTER 
INCENDIARY. 





BLAKE was an embodied sublimity. He held converse with 
Michael Angelo, yea, with Moses; not in dreams, but in the placid 
still hours of night—alone—awake—with such powers as he pos- 
sessed in their full vigour. Semiramis was often bodily before him ; 
he chatted with Cleopatra, and the Black Prince sate to him for a por- 
trait. He revelled in the past ; the gates of the spiritual world were 
unbarred at his behest, and the great ones of bygone ages, clothed in 
the flesh they wore on earth, visited his studio. He painted from 
spectres. I have seen several of his pictures—of men who died 
“many anno-dominis ago,” taken from their ghosts. The shadow 
of a flea once appeared to him, and he drew it. 

His wr be deemed the most extraordinary case of spectral illusion 
that has hitherto occurred. Is it possible that neither Sir Walter 
Scott, nor Sir David Brewster, the authors of “ Demonology and 
Witchcraft,” and “ Natural Magic,” ever heard of Blake? “Allan 
Cunningham, unless I am grossly mistaken, had, even prior to the 
appearance of the former work, introduced the Vision-seer to the 
public—in which of his productions, however, I cannot recollect ; so 
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that, being unable to refer to what he has narrated on the subject, I 
am in danger “ of repeating upon him.” But this shall not daunt me. 
Blake was not the victim of a mere optical delusion. He firml 
believed in what he seemed to see. He had no doubt but that the 
spectre of Edward the Third frequently visited him. He painted 
the monarch, in oil, at three sittings. Bruce would now and then 
call to converse with him. He recognized at a glance the ghost of 
any great personage the moment it appeared. He had no doubt of 
its identity. His friend Mare Antony had not sent in his card: no 
one had announced him: yet he knew the Roman, and named him 

at first sight. 

About midnight the illustrious dead used to drop in upon him : 
sometimes their visits were short, but, frequently, as protracted as 
he could wish. I have been present on these occasions. One night, while 
we were engaged in criticising his own extravagant, yet occasionally 
sublime illustrations of the book of Job, engraved by himself, he sud- 
denly exclaimed, “‘ Good God ! here’s Edward the Third !” “ Where?” 
“ On the other side of the table: you can’t see him, but I do; it’s his 
first visit.” “‘ How do you know him?” “ My spirit knows him— 
how I cannot tell.” “ Howdoeshe look ?” “ Stern, calm, implacable ; 

et still happy. I have hitherto seen his profile only, he now turns 
his pale face towards me. What rude grandeur in those lineaments !”” 
“ Can you ask him a question?” <“ Of course I can; we have been 
talking all this time, not with our tongues, but with some more 
subtle, some undefined, some telegraphic organ ; we look and we are 
understood. Language to spirits is useless.” ‘ Tell him that you 
should like to know what he thinks of the butcheries of which he 
was guilty while in the flesh.” “I have, while you have been 
speaking.” ‘ What says his majesty?” “ Briefly this: that what 
you and I call carnage is a trifle unworthy of notice ; that destroying 
five thousand men is doing them no real injury ; that, their important 
part being immortal, it is merely removing them from one state of 
existence to another ; that mortality is a frail tenement, of which the 
sooner they get quit the better, and that he who helps them out of it 
is entitled to their gratitude. For, what is being hewn down to the 
chine to be compared with the felicity of getting released from a 
dreary and frail frame?” ‘ His doctrines are detestable, and I abhor 
him.” “ He bends the battlement of his brow upon you ; and if you 
me another word, will vanish. Be quiet, while I take a sketch of 

im.” 

His widow, an estimable woman, saw Blake frequently after his 
decease : he used to come and sit with her two or three hours every 
day. These hallowed visitations were her only comforts. He took 
his chair and talked to her, just as he would have done had he been 
alive: he advised with her as to the best mode of selling his engra- 
vings. She knew that he was in the grave; but she felt satisfied 
that his spirit visited, condoled, and directed her. When he had 
been dead a twelvemonth, the devoted and affectionate relict would 
acquiesce in nothing “ until she had had an opportunity of consulting 


Mr. Blake.” 
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After his trial, Martin, the York Minster Incendiary, became 
an inmate of Bethlehem Hospital, St. George’s Fields. On learning 
this I gave him a call. It was an awful visit; not as regards my 
friend himself, but as regards such as were under the same roof 
with him. I went into a yard appropriated to those who had been 
acquitted of various crimes on the ground of insanity. Some were 
walking to and fro, singly and in groups; many were sitting about 
in the sun, conversing on common topics; one was practising a 
pirouette ; another took off his hat every ten paces, threw it in the 
«ir, then dropped rapidly on his knees, assumed the attitude of vehe- 
ment supplication for the smallest possible division of time, arose be- 
fure the hat fell, and attempted to catch it, not with his hands, but 
his head. He frequently succeeded, for long practice had rendered 
him skilful at this strange, mad, miserable game. A third, with his 
hands fettered to an iron band belted about his loins, entreated me 
to give him a few halfpence to buy tobacco. The keeper whispered 
his crime in my ear, and I shrank from him with mortal disgust. A 
pale attenuated creature, of gentlemanly manners, offered me snuff: 
we talked for a few moments as to the relative merits of Bolongaro 
and Hardham’s Thirty-Seven, and an exchange of boxes was the 
climax of our conversation. 

Many years before, I had been present at the trial of a man for an 
attempt to kill his wife, after having lived with her in uninterrupted 
concord for almost half a century. She was the principal witness : 
the case was clearly proved, and the judge called on the prisoner for 
his defence. It amounted to a simple denial of the imputed crime. 
Aggravated at this, the poor wife rushed up to the*bar, exclaiming 
with a simplicity that even affected the clerk of the arraigns, “ Oh! 
John, wilt thee make me out aliar too? Hasn't thee done enough? 
He’s mad, gentlefolks, he is truly !” 

And over those iron spikes which surrounded that terrific pew the 
old pair thrust out their gaunt and shrivelled arms, and ina convulsive 
hug forgot their mutual misery. They had had nine children, all of 
whom were dead but one ; and he, the youngest, was supposed to be 
far away, fighting as a corporal of Sepoys, in the torrid East. 

“ Mad !” exclaimed the Judge, ‘ what does the poor woman mean ? 
How is this?” “ Oh! my lord,” said an old man, in a timid faltering 
tone, “he has been mad, off and on, these two years. I’m sorry to 
bear witness against a neighbour, but truth is truth.” 

The Jury rose—the barristers rose—the whole court rose, and the 
Judge energetically exclaimed, “ Man, come forward! Good God! 
we might have capitally convicted—we might have legally murdered 
him! Had the wife dropped the least hint—poor ignorant creature 
—that he was insane——” 

‘I be’ant insane,” blubbered the aged prisoner, raising his head 
from his wife’s shoulder. “I be’ant mad,” he vociferated, still 
hugging the decrepid darling of his youthful days: “ I be worse— 
I’ve had a fall—I be wicked—I knew what I was about. You may 
deceive yourselves, but you can't deceive me.” The human rock 
had been touched by the mystic rod; his tears had gushed out; but 
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whatever might be his present state, it was satisfactorily shown that 
he had been a lunatic; and he was accordingly sentenced, not to 
death, but to be disposed of as His Majesty should think fit. 

I found the old man in Bethlehem: he had wept himself’ blind. 
The keeper, who wore a clean smock frock, bearded! that he did no- 
thing but cry ; that he was washing himself away—lI use the man’s own 
words—that, not having handkerchiefs sufficient to sop up his tears, 
he had taken to the skirts of his coat, and they were consequently as 
dripping all day as though he had been in a funny, and heedlessly 
allowed them to hang over the gunwale! I’m sorry for it, but I 
can't deny that I laughed heartily, recklessly, desperately, at the fel- 
low’s exaggeration. 

My cachinnations, and they were quite involuntary—lI could not 
have smothered them had I been in a mourning coach—unfortu- 
nately awoke a wretched maniac in a cell below. I did not look 
through the bars, to which many of the madmen flocked to see the 
tiger in his cage ; but I fancied him, stretched upon straw, stark- 
naked, and horribly writhing under a metal fetter upon every one of 
his muscles. His voice was that ofa fallen archangel. There was a 
mysterious, an appalling mightiness in it. Every sound that he 
uttered was dreadfully pictorial. Physically, I merely heard him ; 
but, mentally, I saw Sampson struggling! He must have been super- 
human. He was an Italian; yet he uttered nothing like the Tuscan. 
He had a language of his own: it bore no affinity to any among 
those which are spoken by the sane; still it was intelligible—the 
heart understood it. His theme was evidently sublime wrath, and 
colossal agony. His groans were Satanic: his despair was equal to 
that of the dethroned Saturn. An imaginative man may fancy what 
would be the bitter bellowings of an African lion bound down by the 
grisly honours of his mane to those sands which he was accustomed 
to spurn; but they would be gentle as the cooings of a dove com- 
pared with the ocean roar of this maniac. It was awful; it was 
sublime ; it seemed to have had no origin; to be without end: it 
was, to the soul, eternal. It gave the bodily ear an idea of one of the 
million tremendous choristers, who, excited by intensity of anguish, 
make the vault of a Presbyterian hell vibrate with their horrible glees. 
Would that I had never heard it!— 

The greater part of those who surrounded me seemed so calm and 
rational, that I ventured to ask the keeper if he thought they were 
all really mad? “ No more mad, sir,” he replied, “ than you or I; 
their infernal passions and propensities make them appear so. When 
a man commits a common crime he is regularly hung, but if his 
offence be perpetrated under circumstances of original atrocity, he is 
inferred to be insane, and consequently saved. Nine-tenths of the 
fellows here are mere monsters of iniquity: there are indeed a few 
poor wretches who labour under delusions which it is impossible to 
eradicate—I’ll shew you a specimen.” 

I followed him to a cage which contained a common-looking man 
in a frieze coat, grey breeches, and mottled worsted stockings. 
“ There,’ said he, “is a mad murderer: he came here because he 
killed a pedlar. He would take as much delight in destroying you as a 
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cat would in killing in a mouse.” The keeper retired for a moment, 
and the madman walked to the substantial grating. “ Don’t believe 
him, sir,’ said he; “ he is a brutal villain. This morning he beat 
me to such a degree that I was mashed into the circumference of a 
pint-pot ; no thanks to him that I have recovered my proper dimen- 
sions |’ 

But now for Martin:—He had an apartment on the first floor. | 
followed the keeper up the stone staircase, and a little way along the 
granite gallery. He took out his bunch of keys, ran over them, and 
soon found the right one. We were opposite a repulsive, austere- 
looking door. He opened it. I glode in, and the next moment found 
myself locked up with a madman. The keeper, treating me en fa- 
mille, had gone away, leaving me and my visitant perfectly safe, if 
“ fast bind, fast find,” be incontrovertible. High in the opposite wall 
of the bleak and well whitewashed apartment, aloof from all human 
access by the inmate, was a grated window. Assurance had been 
made doubly sure. If Martin could have grown a pair of wings on 
his shoulders, it was impossible to get out. The aspect of the room 
told the inhabitant at a glance that he was imprisoned for life ; that 
the four naked walls constituted his future world. On my left there 
was a plain comfortable bed ; on the right stood a table and one chair. 
Every thing was painfully clean and orderly ; the furniture was evi- 
dently under the inspection of a committee ; there was not the 
slightest appearance of that sort of temporary /itier which evinces 
that a man is in his own house, and can do as he likes: the inanimate 
articles were in quiet subjection—in perfect keeping. 

But where was the lion of this solitary den?—On the chair, close to 
the table, drawing a bishop with seven heads—under the influence of 
absolute fatalism—undaunted by its bituminous breath, rushing into 
the open jaws of a colossal crocodile! The artist disappointed me: 
he had none of the sublimity of his great brother, the painter cf Bel- 
shazzar’s feast; he was crude, ignorant, impotent. His sketch was 
a mere exaggerated matter of fact, madly conceived, and contemptibly 
executed. It made me pity him. He stood up, and never in my 
life had I beheld a human being in appearance so perfectly harmless. 
Passion never seemed to have ploughed his forehead with its ada- 
mantine keel: the surface was smooth and unruffled as that of a vil- 
lager’s babe. I dived into the depths of his eye, but brought up 
neither monster nor pearl: it was barren—it was common-place— 
there was nothing in it. It grinned, not sardonically—but because it 
seemed to have nothing better to do. ‘The mouth was feeble, almost 
inane. I sought earnestly for some lurking expression, but could 
find none—not even the ghost of an idea flitted over his features. 

Still he looked like any thing but a bedlamite: there was no fear- 
ful aberration of intellect visible. Had I met him on the highway I 
should have concluded from his lineaments that he was one of the 
most gentle of God’s creatures: apparently he would not injure a 
worm. With an unsheathed poignard in his hand, I could have slept 
calmly—contentedly—under his wardenship. Smiling simplicity was 
the prevailing character of his countenance. It required an effort to 
make me feel that I was talking to the incendiary of York Minster. 
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His manners were modest and rustic: he conversed like a good- 
humoured cottager, not overburthened with sense, or made sulky by 
circumstances. He was not merely resigned, but perfectly satisfied : 
he wanted nothing but lots of Indian ink, and Brookman’s black lead 
pencils. Although in his way a reformer of the church, he knew no- 
thing of Wickliffe—he had never heard of Luther or Calvin. He 
was, upon principle, an antagonist to episcopacy, and he thought that 
the best way of pulling down the priests of Baal was to burn them 
out of their high places. I had made him out in my mind’s eyes a 
Prometheus. I expected to have found him sublime; but he was 
quite insignificant. 

On one topic he approached to rude eloquence: it was relative to 
the kindness of his brother, who had taken the poor fellow’s son 
under his wing, and meant, if possible, to make an eagle of him. In 
treating this subject he became slightly figurative ; but his metaphors 
were not made out ; he could not manage them; they were faintly— 
timidly bitten in upon the surface of a mist. There was no seeing 
them clearly ; they melted when attempted to be understood. His 
imagination was not merely muddy, it was mean. He grovelled in 
the puddles of common-place. Of his orthography, this is a speci- 
men, written under one of his most favourit epictorial subjects :— 
“ Thay hould Harmett (the old hermit) hinn is fir-skeen Kap hand 
Klooaak (in his fir-skin cap and cloak.” 

His advent to Bethlehem deeply chagrined Hatfield. The latter, 
since Peg Nicholson’s death, had been the principal character within 
the walls, but since Martin’s arrival he had ceased to be supremely 
attractive: the York Minster incendiary, by his more recent atrocity, 
had monopolized the visiting interest, and no man more deeply de- 
plored the popularity of another than Hatfield did that of Martin. 





REVERIE. 


** Perchance, e’en now, the mighty deep 
Before thine eye is rolled, 
And wandering where his billows sweep, 
Thy soul flies back, like mine, to weep 
O’er pleasant times of old. 
Perchance the waves, with silvery crest, 
That crisp and curl above, 
Have kissed the sands thy foot hath pressed, 
Or bathed with foam thy snowy breast, 
Or felt thy tears of love. 
Perchance the winds that cool my brow 
Received thy latest breath, 
And bear some sweet and solemn vow 
Which human ear can never know,— 
A fugitive from Death. 
Far, oh! the waves that darkly throng 
In crowds across the sea, 
May only chaunt the requiem song— 
The dirge cf mourning hearts prolong 
In anguish deep o’er thee.”’ C. 
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executed. It made me pity him. He stood up, and never in my 
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Amone the most intelligent and impartial of our recent travel- 
lers in the new world, is Mr. Adam Fergusson, a Scottish country 
gentleman, who visited the Canadian provinces, and a portion of the 
United States, in the summer of 1831. Mr. Fergusson sailed from 
Liverpool, for New York, in the month of February, in that year, 
and upon his arrival bent his course northward, by the Hudson 
River to Albany, and from that city by Lake Champlain to Montreal, 
and down the River St. Lawrence to Quebec. From Quebec he 
returned to Montreal, and thence proceeded, by steam navigation, to 
Kingston, York, and the Falls of Niagara, coming back through 
Buffalo, Rochester, Geneva, and Auburn, to the city of Albany, and 
thence again to the city of New York. During this route, although 
it was completed in a somewhat hurried and galloping fashion, Mr. 
Fergusson made many valuable remarks upon the comparative merits 
and advantages, for agricultural emigrants, of the United States and 
the Canadian provinces, proving we think most unquestionably— 
that in all that regards climate, similarity of modes of agriculture, 
and general resemblance to the mother country, the British farmer 
will find his interest upon the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence 
River. 

He visited the district now possessed by the Canada Land Company, 
the affairs of which body would appear to be well managed, and 
promising most beneficial consequences to the province, by the con- 
centration of much capital and labour in a single spot, contrary to the 
great evil of these colonies, a scattered and scanty population, with- 
out unity of strength, wealth, or power. The soil in the district of 
the Canada Land Company is dry and calcarious, and Mr. Fergusson 
indeed remarks, that a substratum of gypsum prevails over the whole 
extent of Upper and Lower Canada. He found the settlers uni- 
versally thriving, healthy, and happy, and every where scenes of 
come and contentment presented themselves. In the neighbour- 

ood of Guelph, a town belonging to the Canada Land Company, 
are many very fine farms, of one of which Mr. Fergusson remarks :—- 

“TI was struck with the conspicuous activity and industry of a Negro 
family. Numbers of these poor creatures are ever watching an opportunity 
to escape from bondage in the Slave States of the Union, and are to be met 
with in various parts of Canada. It has been alledged that the Negro will 
prove too indolent for labour in a state of freedom, a remark which, without 
stopping to prove unphilosophical, and at variance with every principle of 





* 1. Practical Notes made During a Tour in Canada, and a portion of the 
Jnited States, in 1831. By Adam Fergusson, of Woodhill, Advocate.— William 
Blackwood, Edinburgh, 1833. 

2. A Moral and Political Sketch of the United States of America. By 
Achille Murat, Ci-devant Prince of the Two Sicilies, and Citizen of the United 
States.— London, Effingham Wilson, 1832. 

3. Three Years in North America. By James Stewart, Esq., 2. vols.— 
Cadell, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker and Co., London, 1833. 
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human nature, was here most signally contradicted. The same remark 
applies to various other farms noticed in even my limited excursion, and the 
one in question exhibited a set of as busy and happy dingy countenance as 
the philanthropist could wish to look on—whilst the appearance of the farm 
spoke to the steady labour which had been employed—and the barn (the test 
of a thriving colonist) was the largest and handsomest I passed.” 


A few miles further was the town of Galt, founded by the cele- 
brated writer of that name, who was formerly the acting com- 
missioner for the Canada Land Company. The soil in this district is 
excellent, and the neighbourhood very highly salubrious. Such ad- 
vantages, combined with those of gratuitous conveyance by the 
company, and the fair and honourable terms which may be expected 
from the agents, induces Mr. Fergusson to think that no part of the 
Canadas presents a better opening for a respectable settler. Not 
far off was another industrious and prosperous negro, located by the 
way side. He had invented an useful implement which was denomi- 
nated a live plough. It is pleasant to witness those instances of 
negro capacity and industry which cross the path of our traveller, 
and we trust that his testimony will not be without its weight in the 
approaching great question of the expediency of negro emancipation. 

From New York Mr. Fergusson proceeded southward, to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and the city of Washington, where he 
obtained an interview with General Jackson, whom he describes as 
“ a tall, thin old gentleman, of plain, unaffected demeanour.” 


“ He talked (continues our author) with kindly feelings towards Great 
Britain—inquired into my own views, and the opinion I had formed of 
America. He mentioned certain portions of the continent, as in his opinion, 
favourable for settlers—(he is partial to warm climates)—and finally dis- 
patched a message by his private secretary, Mr. Hayward, the chief 
commissioner of the Land Office, to come to him, that I might make his 
acquaintance. The president then inquired whether, as regards emigration, 
I felt inclined to prefer Canada or the States? In reply, I stated that I was 
much pleased with what I had seen of Canada, and that I believed he would 
not think the worse of me for having some bias for our own settlements. 
‘ Certainly not, sir, and I have no hesitation in saying, that as far as 
regards climate and soil, it is a matter of indifference in my opinion, 
whether emigrants go to Canada or come to us; but I will say (with some 
emphasis) that they will find more stirring in the States’—a remark which is 
perfectly just—but which I am far from admitting to be any discouragement. 
The resources of Upper Canada remain to be developed. Mr. Van Buren 
observed (and it was the only observation I heard which could be said to 
have a smack of the court) ‘ that he had been always particularly struck by 
the steadiness and success of the Scotch settlers.” At the same time, and 
without any undue national partiality, I believe that he is amply borne out 
by facts. It was highly satisfactory to hear the liberal and friendly ex- 
pressions of these statesmen towards Great Britain, and to witness the 
satisfaction with which they received my assurance, that in all my promis- 
cuous intercourse with American citizens (with only one reception unworthy 
of notice) I had every where met with a congenial and growing feeling of 
confraternity and good will.” 


On Thursday, 2nd June, 1831, a brilliant day, with the ther- 
mometer at 86°, Mr. Fergusson set out from the Federal city to visit 
Mount Vernon, the home, and now the final resting place of the 
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illustrious General Washington. It stands about fifteen miles from 
the capital, in a fine situation, over-looking the Potomac River, and 
with noble woodland scenery upon every side. A negro boy con- 
ducted our traveller to the tomb of the immortal Father of America, 
whose remains lie in a small vault, covered with a plain marble slab, 
and bearing the inscription, “ Tomb of the Washington Family,” 
and underneath, “ I am the Resurrection, and the Life, &c.” The 
house at Mount Vernon was also inspected by Mr. Fergusson, who 
saw there a very extraordinary curiosity, the key of the Bastile, which 
had been deposited by General La Fayette—a judicious offering— 
in the very sanctuary of liberty. 

Mr. Fergusson now bent his steps again northward, and with the 
thermometer ranging from 92° to 94° in the shade, he proceeded to 
Baltimore, and from that city, by steam, to Philadelphia and New 
York ; whence he again embarked, upon his return to Europe, in the 
packet ship George Canning. After a pleasant passage of twenty-six 
days, he again landed in his native country, having been absent only 
five months, and his entire expenditure, he informs us, amounted to 
no more than the sum of £145, of which about £70 were laid out in 
apparel and books. In addition tothe valuable agricultural informa- 
tion with which his work abounds, it is impossible to take leave of 
Mr. Fergusson without expressing our warmest admiration of the 
temperate and gentleman-like spirit which pervades his observations 
upon the people, manners, and political institutions of the United 
States, contrasted with the mean and self-interested abuse put forth 
in recent years by the Trollopes and Basil Halls, who pandered to 
the aristocratical tax-devourers of this nation : it is a delightful change 
to witness the progress of a gentleman of fortune, talent, and sta- 
tion, passing through this insulted country, willing at least to be 
satisfied. His work, we think, is calculated to atone to our 
transatlantic brethren for the venomous malignity of some other 
writers. 

A moral and political sketch of the United States of America has 
been recently published by Colonel Achille Murat, son of the late 
King of Naples and The Two Sicilies, a gentleman, whose fortune, 
since the political wreck of his family, has been cast in the United 
States. The work is in the form of Ten Letters, addressed to the 
Count de Thibedeau, a French nobleman; and the observations of 
Colonel Murat are principally directed to points of the higher order 
of politics and morals. The first numbers of the letters are dated 
from the residence of the writer at Tallahassie, in East Florida, 
where citizen Murat has become a landed proprietor, a lawyer, a 
postmaster, an owner of negroes and an American wife. He has 
now, however, abandoned the back settlements of Florida, obedient 
to the sound of the trumpet, which, at the breaking out of the 
French Revolution of July, summoned all the unquiet spirits to the 
forthcoming scramble for crowns and powers. We do not find, 
hiowever, that he has succeeded in his desires; for a barren commis- 
sion in the army of King Leopold, is the only portion of the loaves 
and: fishes which has yet fallen to his lot, though we believe that he 
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re-crossed the Atlantic, in the fullest confidence of recovering pos- 
session of his paternal kingdom of Naples and The Two Sicilies. 

The first letter of this work contains a general and very able 
review of the three great divisions of the American Union, the 
Northern, the Western, and the Southern, the palm being awarded 
to the latter! for the luxuries of a land of slavery appear to have 
pre-eminent charms in the eyes of Achilles, the son of Joachim, that 
was the King. The second letter contains a history and review of 
the state of parties from the foundation of the American Constitu- 
tion to the present time. His sketches of the several late candidates 
for the office of President of the United States, are graphic, pointed, 
and true to character :— 

“* John Quincy Adams, of Massachussets, son of the former President :— 
The greater part of his life has been passed in public employments, but 
always out of the United States. He has been a professor of Belles Lettres, 
and is altogether a literary man. He is remarkable for his style, and his 
reserved and diplomatic manners, and is of that school that believes it to be 
necessary to deceive the people in order to govern them. 

** Andrew Jackson, of Sennassee, educated for the bar, where he greatly 
distinguished himself. At the commencement of the last war, he headed 
some militia, and displayed great military talents against the Indians. He 
gained the famous victory of New Orleans, and saved by his civil—and no 
less than by his military talents—all the west from invasion. He is distin- 
guished for his austere republicanism, the clearness of his views, his up- 
rightness, probity, and purity above all suspicion. 

“* Henry Clay, of Kentucky :—His career has been legislative, he was one 
of the Commissioners to Ghent. He is distinguished by his eloquence, his 
address, his talents as a lawyer, and his personal amiability,” 

Perhaps, however, some objection might be taken to the panegyric 
of Colonel Murat on the latter gentleman, whose personal amiability 
has not been proved we think by a very frequent recourse to his case 
of duelling pistols, when opposed in Congress by the adversaries of 
his crooked and narrow-minded system of protective policy. The 
infamous bargain of coalition which took place in 1825, between the 
parties of Adams and Clay, called forth some deservedly severe re- 
marks from the veteran of the Rodnoake, John Randolph, where- 
upon the said John was himself called forth to meet the leaden argu- 
ments of Henry Clay. Clay is also the founder and most fierce sup- 
porter of the tariff system, which now threatens to embroil and 
destroy his country. 

The third letter is filled with descriptions of the origin, growth, 
and present prosperous condition of the western settlements of the 
United States. It contains much valuable information upon the sys- 
tem of disposal of the public lands, and concludes with some very 
whimsical views of the policy and probable consequences of the 
annexation to the United States of all the British dominions, both 
north and south of the Union, the West India islands and the Cana- 
dian provinces. Much as we have been accustomed to hear of the 
probable desertion of our colours by the people of Canada, and which 
as a point of political economy, is an event not only not to be dreaded, 
but perhaps devoutly to be wished, we have never before, except in 
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the vapourings of the planters of Jamaica, heard any discussion of 
the probability of our islands in the West Indies passing into the 
power of the United States. These are the opinions of Colonel 
Murat :— 

“‘ The British possessions upon the Continent and the West Indies, are 
organized provinces, having their legislatures and theirlaws. To unite them 
to the Union, nothing is to do but to admit their Senators and Representa- 
tives tothe Congress. But, God preserve us from them! ‘The augmentation 
of influence which the southern interest would receive, would be far from 
equalling the proportion which would accrue to the States of the north. In 
the present state of the Union, it is the only chance of dissolution which 
menaces it.” 

Among much profound observation, we are astonished indeed at 
encountering these strange notions, and our readers will probably 
not form a very high opinion of the political sagacity of the gallant 
colonel, who deliberately advances that the probable acquisition of 
the West Indies and of Canada, forms the main danger which 
threatens the stability of the Union! 

The fourth letter is the most remarkable in the work : it treats upon 
the subject of slavery, upon which question we have never yet en- 
countered sentiments so tyrannical and truly ferocious as those of 
citizen Murat. Whilst the advocates of the slave holders in general 
confine their defence to reasons of the expediency, utility, and legal 
authorization of the system; the writer before us dwells, upon the 
other hand, upon the extreme propriety and justice of man _ holding 
in bondage his fellow-man. The system of Colonel Murat would 
appear to banish from the world all justice, humanity, and mercy 
towards the weak ; for the strength to capture and to hold the negroes 
who were originally imported from the coast of Guinea, is here made 
the foundation of the present rights of the proprietors of slaves. 

« All labour,” (says Achilles) “ deserves its price. Merchants went to 
the coast of Africa, and there purchased slaves from nations that had no 
compact with theirs ; these slaves were sold either in virtue of their society, 
which considered slavery a legal punishment, or, because they had been 
taken in war, and appropriated to the use of the conqueror. But the mer- 
chants might have taken them for nothing, as that would not have affected 
their right. Jf I catch a wild horse in the plains of Missouri, the trouble of 
taking and taming him, and the risk that I run of his escaping, are all con- 
siderations WHICH CONSTITUTE THE PRICE I[ Pay. The intervention of 
society is limited to satisfying itself, that none of its members had an ante- 
rior right to my booty.” 


Such robber sentiments as these we have not seen for a very long 
time, and suppressing our own abhorrence and disgust at their 
perusal, we will satisfy ourselves to quote the remarks of the author 
of the Note upon Negro Slavery which is subjoined to the volume. 


“« The spirit of kingcraft is evidently still strong within the bosom of this 
writer. The Tories would do well to import him into England, to preach 
this doctrine of castes and of passive obedience. He would doubtless be a 
strong opponent to the Reform Bill, and a decided advocate for the patriar- 
chal despotism of the Duke of Wellington. Dionysius, when he lost his 
power over men took to keeping school, that he might have boys to punish ; 
and even so M. Achille Murat, when turned out of the two Sicilies, buys 
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negroes in the slave States, to keep up the remains of his ‘ severe dignity’ and 
‘noble pride.” But thinking it better to command whites than blacks, as 
soon as he heard of the Three Days, back he came to Europe to join in the 
melée, and if occasion offered, to lay claim to some spare crown which might 
fit his head.” 

The fifth letter treats of the state of religion in the United States, 
and here, as usual, the sentiments of Monsieur Achille are bold, 
original, and disdaining all disguise. He denounces, in turn, the 
sects, camp meetings and missionary societies of the United States ; 
and from his descriptions of the vulgarity, knavery, and hypocrisy of 
the great body of the clergy of the Union, we are induced to suppose 
that our transatlantic brethren, though nominally not subjected to 
an established church, yet labours under a greater weight of eccle- 
siastical tyranny than any European community whatever. “ There 
is certainly no clergy so costly to the people as the American clergy,” 
says Colonel Murat, “ but it is only fair to add, that these contribu- 
tions are strictly voluntary, and I, for instance, have no right to 
complain, for no preacher ever received a cent from me.” It is the 
opinion of the Colonel, that the influence of the clergy is destined, 
however, to decrease and disappear in the United States ; for the 
power of a priesthood, he considers to be inconsistent with that 
perfect freedom of discussion which prevails in this great republic. 

Letters six and seyen, treat of the administration of justice in the 
United States; and though this subject is discussed in a most 
luminous manner, yet, from the extreme similarity of the legal 
institutions of the United States, to those of this country, we fear that 
this portion of the work will not prove interesting to the English 
reader. In the original the subject may have been entertaining and 
somewhat novel to the public of France ; but we think that im the 
English edition these two chapters had been better omitted. The eighth 
chapter refers to the statutes of the army, navy, and Indian tribes. 
Upon the subject of the naval and military resources of the United 
States, the remarks of Colonel Murat are fair and valuable ; but upon 
the question of the independence and rights of the Indian tribes, the 
same ferocious spirit which dictates the opinions upon negro slavery, 


again breaks forth. Our readers are probably aware that the Indian 


question now excites an interest in the United States, second only to 
the great discussions on the tariff; and the attention of many has 
been directed for several sessions, to the removal by purchase, fraud, 
or force, of all the Indian tribes within the limits of the Union, to the 
westward of the Mississippi river. In the northern states, however, 
this policy is loudly condemned as unjust, and at variance with 
innumerable treaties made with the red men, there not being one of 
the tribes which cannot produce the most solemnly worded guarantees 
in favour of their rights and independence, and signed in succession, 
by all the Presidents of the United States. On the other hand, the 
State of Georgia, having for its neighbour, the celebrated tribe of the 
Cherokees, in whose lands some most valuable gold mines have 
recently been discovered, is now desirous of disclaiming the authority 
and power of the general government to make treaties which shall 
prevent the people of Georgia from forcibly seizing upon and 
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gambling away by lottery, the said lands and mines of the Chero- 
kees! This dispute has already arrayed the state legislature of 
Georgia in direct opposition to the general government ; and amidst 
the agitation of the all-absorbing question of the tariff, it is feared 
that the unfortunate Cherokees, to the number of fifteen thousand 
souls, will be compelled to abandon the possessions of their fathers, 
and to remove again into the wilderness beyond the Mississippi. To 
common minds, the baseness, inhumanity and brutal injustice of these 

roceedings appear plain enough; but with Colonel Murat, the 
inferiority of blood which, he says, distinguishes the red men and the 
black, cuts the knot of the dispute at once ; and, indeed, the Colonel 
sees little prospect of peace, and a cessation of alarm and danger from 
these Indians, other than “ by extinguishing the race.” Verily Achil- 
les, thou art worthy of thy name and lineage. Slavery under any 
circumstances is bad enough—but to be thy slave is the climax of 
human calamity. 

The ninth < otal of the work, discusses the financial statistics of 
the Union, and contains most valuable information upon the re- 
venues, currency, and system of banking of the United States. Our 
Nero here describes with much force, the wonders which are every 
where springing up in the western States, by the operation of a 
paper circulation; and, indeed, the universal prosperity, activity, 
and wealth which now prevail in the American Union, would almost 
appear to be partially, at least, ascribable to an unlimited freedom of 
trade in money. This part of the work is eminently worthy of 
attention. 

The tenth and concluding chapter, treats upon the manners, fine 
arts, and literature of the United States. It is needless, however, to 
inform our readers that the descriptions of Colonel Murat embrace 
only the aristocratical circles of Washington, Charleston, and Sara- 
toga; the money-making merchants of the northern States being 
unworthy of the comments of the southern slave-holder. Upon the 
subjects of architecture, literature, and the fine arts, there are, how- 
ever, some remarks which may be perused with pleasure. 

The length of our observations upon the production of M. Achille 
Murat, leaves us little space to do justice to a very admirable work— 
“Three Years in North America,” by Mr. Stewart. This gentle- 
man has, in the period mentioned on his title page, visited the very 
remotest portions of the Union. He describes with unusual talent, 
and in a fair, liberal, and candid spirit, the scenes, manners, and 
institutions of the great republic. We recommend this work to our 
readers as a companion to that of Mr. Fergusson, and in conclusion, 
have only to express our very great gratification at the very season- 
able appearance of volumes, which exhibit with fidelity the picture of 
a nation, the affairs of which become hourly of redoubled interest to 
the friends of liberty all over the world. 





-_ 


HAZLITT’S DEATH-BED. 





Tue late William Hazlitt was hailed at the commencement of 
his term of authorship as a star. Vast things were predicted of him: 
and he, looking at the flattering picture, presaged a happy voyage 
through life; but how soon was the scene changed! His deter- 
mined bent of thought having been ascertained to be on the popular 
side, he was soon marked down as a fit object for legal calumny— 
the fitter because the more conspicuous. I use the term legal ca- 
lumny with the intention of distinguishing that sort of wrong from 
illegal calumny, or libel. To say he was an infidel, that his asso- 
ciates were the same, to assail the integrity of his opinions and the 
motives from which he supported them, were the lightest missiles 
hurled at him by his enemies. Would he had lived to see his prin- 
ciples triumphant ! 

The harassing nature of his occupation, the periodical supply of a 
certain quantum of copy, at length produced its effect. Those alone 
who are doomed to the same drudgery can appreciate my simile 
when I liken the press to “the horse-leech, which cries Give! Give !” 
and this eternal cry, together with the application of stimuli to en- 
able him to supply the demand, brought on that depravation of the 
stomach which is the usual effect of such a course of life. 

Reluctantly, nay, tremblingly, do I lift the veil which now hangs 
over the death-bed of poor Hazlitt. Imagine this highly-gifted 
man stretched on a couch in the back room of a second floor, his only 
child, and Martin, his faithful companion and friend, watching over 
him. Others were not deficient in their attentions, and in providin 
the means of existence for him ; for know, reader, that the death-b 
of this author was not distinguished by the circumstance of his pos- 
sessing wherewith to support life when exertion was not in his 
power. It seems that some sudden turn of memory caused a pang in 
the dying man’s bosom, and calling to one, whom I shall conceal 
under the name of Basilius,* he gently said, “ Basilius, stoop down 
and let me talk to you.” 

Basilius, crouching by the bedside. What can I do for you, my dear 
Hazlitt ? 

Hazlitt. Rid me of a pang. 

Basilius. Willingly, } soe friend. 

Hazlitt. Lend me forty pounds. 


Basilius. Forty pounds! Dear Hazlitt, what can you want with 
forty pounds? 


Hazlitt. Lend me forty pounds. 

Basilius. Do not talk so, my dear Hazlitt. You cannot want forty 
pounds. 

Hazlitt. 1 know—I know, Basilius, what I ask. Lend it me— 
lend it me—I want it. ’Twill ease my mind—I want it. Lend it 





* To the gentleman thus designated, poor Hazlitt was already under deep 
obligations.— Ed. 
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me: and think, Basilius, think what the world will say when it is 
known that you lent a dying man forty pounds without a hope of 
being repaid. 

The argument of Hazlitt did not prevail. Very shortly after he 
said to Martin (whose attendance was constant), “ Martin, come 
here.” 

Martin approached. 

Hazlitt. Martin, I want you to write a letter for me (starting up 
with energy). Swear you'll do it! 

Martin went through the ceremony of an oath. 

Hazlitt. Now write, “ Dear sir.” 

Martin. “ Dear sir.” 

Hazlitt. “ I am at the last gasp.” 

Martin. “ I am at the last gasp.” 

Hazlitt. “ Pray send me a hundred pounds.” 

Martin. “ Pray send me a hundred pounds.” 

Hazlitt. “ Yours truly—” 

Martin. “ Yours truly—” 

Hazlitt. “ William Hazlitt.” 

Martin. “ William Hazlitt.” 

Hazlitt. Now, fold the letter. 

Martin folded it. 

Hazlitt. Write: “ To Francis Jeffrey, Esq. Edinburgh.” 

Martin superscribed the letter. 

Hazlitt. Now I am satisfied. 

Martin. Shall I not put in a word, Hazlitt, explaining who 
wrote it? 

Hazlitt, starting up. Swear, Martin, you won't do so; swear you’ll 
send it as it is! 

Martin sent the letter: Hazlitt died very soon after; and on the 
day subsequent to his death, a letter from Jeffrey arrived with an 
enclosure of fifty pounds.* 





* Hone called on the previous day: he met a physician, who had attended 
Hazlitt, at the door, about to depart. “* How is your patient, sir?” inquired 
Hone. “Tis all over,” replied the medical man. ‘* Clinically speaking, he 
ought to have died two days ago: he seemed to live, during the last eight-and- 
forty hours, purely in obedience to his own will.” A third person, who had 
just come up, here observed, “ He was waiting, perhaps, until return of’ post, 
for Jeffrey’s reply. What he could have wanted with that forty pounds, is a 
perfect mystery.” 

A few months before, Hone had met Hazlitt in the street, and kindly inquired 
as to his health and circumstances. Both were bad. “ You are aware,” said 
Hazlitt, “ of some of my difficulties (those dreadful bills—those back accounts) 
—but no human being knows atx. I have carried a volcano in my bosom, u 
and down Paternoster-Row, for a good two hours and a half. Even now 
struggle—struggle mortally to quench—to quell it—but I can’t. Its pent-up 
throes and agonies, I fear, will break out——-Can you lend me a sH1LLING ?—I 
have been W1THOUT FOOD THESE TWO Days!” 

To state what Hone felt and did, on hearing this, would be needless. 
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THE PLEASURES OF MILITARY SOCIETY. 





Tuk quiet inhabitants of an English country town have been fur- 
nished with matter of complaint for months, by the mere transit of a 
regiment of militia. Soldiers have been denounced as positive pests, 
for entering the houses where they had been billetted, without scra 
ing their feet ; and their clothes smelling of filthy tobacco, was hardly 
endurable. What would our delicate-minded friends have said, if 
their town had been in the route of a Russian division, when their 
houses would be no longer their own—when it would require all 
their address to secure themselves from insult and disgrace, and their 
property from destruction? It has been my fortune to witness a few 
scenes attendant on military occupation—appalling scenes they were, 
many of them :—some, indeed, though unpleasant enough, yet pos- 
sessing a spice of the ludicrous. 

Falling into possession of a large property in Germany, not a very 
great distance from Leipsic ; and being pleased with its situation and 
advantages, I became naturalized in the country, and resided on my 
estate. I am speaking now of a period anterior to the last great war. 
I witnessed the triumphant march of the Corsican conqueror, with his 
glittering array of hundreds of thousands, into the land of the Mus- 
covite—and I saw some of them return! I beheld the bloody fight of 
Leipsic, and saw the fair fields of Germany covered with the locust 
swarm of barbarian victors ! 

The house belonging to my estate might be called a chateau ; for it 
was large enough for the occupation of a nobleman’s retinue, and 
possessed all the advantages requisite. Sometimes, however, I have 
found it too small for m¥ numerous guests ; for I recollect once hav- 
ing eighty-eight men quartered upon me, with three officers! Of 
course I shared in this kind of favours with the rest of my neighbours, 
and contrived to get over them as decently as possible. With the 
French I had but little difficulty ; but with the Russians—God pro- 
tect me from the Russians !—The former came as enemies, the latter 
as friends—yet rather would I welcome fifty such foes, than claim 
one such ally. A civil word and a shew of hospitality would insure 
the anaa-will of a Frenchman—but nothing could satisfy the brutal 
cupidity of the barbarian of Muscovy. Like Robinson Crusoe, when 
I once saw the foot-print of the savage within my gates, I was in- 
stantly on the qui vive. 

On one occasion it happened, that for some time we had been tole- 
rably quiet ; and, remote as we were, knowing little of what was 
passing in the great world, we began to entertain hopes of a consi= 
derable respite. I promised myself a few days shooting, as a holi- 
day ; and leaving my house to my steward, Belliard, and taking with 
me a faithful servant, I set out on my expedition. Many hours, how- 
ever, had not elapsed since our departure, when the attention of my 
man was excited by the appearance of a body of cavalry in the 
distance. We watched them attentively, and found they had de- 
bouched from a path in the wood, and entered on the high road, 
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Presently a second squadron advanced, and proceeded at once to dis- 
perse among the adjacent villages. I now began to think it high 
time to return, as I foresaw the advanced squadron was en route for m 
own place, and would arrive before I could possibly reach it. The 
first object I encountered, on nearing home, was a group of peasants, 
armed with muskets, scythes, and implements of all kinds, making 
their way towards the village. No sooner did they see me, than —_ 
insisted that I should take the command, and drive “ those Frenc 
thieves” from their houses. I found that a regiment of cavalry had 
taken possession of the village; and no one being able to speak 
French, the soldiers had become impatient, and were helping them- 
selves without much ceremony. I quieted the enraged people as 
well as I could; telling them that open violence would only bring 
upon them certain destruction ; and proceeded with all speed to my 
dwelling, followed by my rustic neighbours. 

The first person I met was my steward, Belliard, who, with tears 
and lamentations, informed me that people had been despatched for 
me in all quarters—that this was the worst lot we had vet had—that 
they were committing all manner of atrocities: —and he finished his 
consoling narrative, by informing me, that the captain and twenty- 
eight men had done me the honour to quarter themselves upon my 
premises. He had, moreover, been favoured with sundry lashes from 
the captain, because he could only give him the common wine for his 
‘dinner. I was somewhat incensed at this part of the story, and said, 
if the French were determined on such a course, I would at once 
head the people, and drive them out. This resolution was hailed 
with cheers by the villagers, and forthwith they began to form them- 
selves in order of battle, ready to act whenever I gave the signal. 
The dragoons hearing this commotion, rushed from ali parts to learn 
the cause ; and I, armed with my fowling-piece, made my way into 
ey to confront the captain. Here a pleasant scene presented 
itself. 

The hall was strewed with saddles and horse-equipments ; chairs 
and tables were topsy-turvy; and two dragoons were hurrying 
across, one armed with a pistol and a crow-bar, and the other hold- 
ing a light. No sooner did they perceive me, than one exclaimed, 
* Ah! cochon! que tu es-t’arrivé, a la bonne heure!—We were just 
about to blow off the lock of your wine-celiar.’’ Before I could 
reply, he continued, “Is this the way to conduct yourself, when 
military gentlemen do you the honour to take to your house ?—to 
absent yourself, and leave them nothing but sour German wine !— 
Sacré matin! if I were the captain, I’d fire your hovel, with you tied 
to the rafters.” 

* Silence, you ruffian!” I cried, exasperated beyond endurance, 
“ do you think I keep an hotel for brigands? If you dare stir ano- 
ther step, I’ll make crow’s-meat of you.” 

As I clicked the cock of my fusil, he levelled his pistol ; and wil- 
ling to save the desperate consequences, I dropped my weapon, and, 
rushing forward, threw up his arm, and struck him with my clenched 
fist full on the throat. His bullet passed through the pannelled par- 
tition, and the report was followed by a most diabolical explosion of 
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oaths and curses, mixed with the crash of glasses, and oversetting of 
furniture. I had already seized the other ruffian, and thrown him a 
severe fall on the stone floor, when I beheld some 18 or 20 dragoons, 
with their sabres drawn, rushing up the flight of steps which led to 
the hall, closely followed by the peasantry. I snatched up my fowl- 
ing-piece, and in another moment havoc would have been let slip 
amongst ‘“ the dogs of war,” when the door leading into the hall 
swung open, and in stalked the captain. 

« Sacré tonnerre!’’ cried he, as he glanced at the scene, “ what, 
in the devil’s name, is all this about ?” 

His appearance seemed to check the melé about to commence. He 
was a tall, gaunt soldier; his countenance brown as a mulatto ; 
moustaches long and grisly; the very type of a French adventurer of 
the Napoleon school. “ Ye cursed canaille!” he continued, in a 
voice of thunder, “can’t a gentleman take a glass of beggarly wine 
in peace, but you must fire at him through the wainscot >—Who is 
this man?” pointing to me with his sabre. 

“ The master of the house,” growled one of my late antagonists ; 
“a dog of an Englishman!” 

* Monsieur,” said the captain, civilly dropping the point, “ if you 
are an Englishman, I have had the honour to cross blades with 
gentlemen of your country; and I must say, I’ve always found them 
braves soldats; and that’s more than I can say for the canaille Cos- 
saque, or the chiens Prusses; but I do consider you have been guilt 
of putting upon me a personal affront, by allowing me to drink this 
cursed Rhenish wine.” 

I, who had apprehended nothing less than an order to be shot on 
my own threshold, or, in consequence of the exordium in favour of 
my countrymen, that my sentence might be mitigated to an hour or 
two’s picketing, felt the full force of the latter part of the captain’s 
harangue ; and was about to offer my celiar at once, but he continued, 
Sir, it is not commonly decent :—when an officer takes his quarters 
at the house of a gentleman, the least thing is, to give him good 
wine ; but to offer such infernal stuff—sir, [ take it as a personal 
affront.” 

*« Captain, I was absent from home when you arrived, or you should 
have had a better reception.” 

“When military gentlemen, sir, traverse your country, ‘tis the 
duty of every housekeeper to leave the key of his cellar ; and then 
’tis no matter whether he is at home or not.” 

“ My good sir, if I had left the key of the cellar with my servant, 
’tis a great doubt whether I should have had the pleasure of offering 
you now a good glass of Burgundy—which, if you—” 

“ Burgundy !—ah! matin—a la bonne heure,” shouted the captain, 
smacking his lips; “ that’s a brave wine.—I have always respected 
Englishmen, though I’ve cut some score of their throats. Allons, 
mon cher!—I shall be glad to see you ;—walk in.” For this invi- 
tation to my own room, I was duly grateful. “ And you fellows !” 
shouted he to the dragoons, who had been all attention, and evidently 
had not expected such a finale, “ get you to your stables, and don’t 
annoy my English friend here—or look out for consequences. What 
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you want, get of the people ; and if you have any difficulty, bring them 
tome. Allons, mon cher,” he continued to me, and pointing to my 
room. But stay, you sirs!” calling back the dragoons, “ don’t 
bother me with your squabbles. My friend and I will have some 
points to discuss. If the peasants are unruly, shew the vagabonds a 
halter—that’s the shortest way. No offence to you, mon cher—only 
you don’t know those churls so well as I do:—they’ll do nothing for 
you without a trifle of discipline. Allons, allons.” My friend turned 
on his heel; and tucking his sabre under his arm, he clanked along 
the hall into the room he had left, chaunting, “« La belle Gabrielle.” 
The summary disposition he had made regarding my own tenantry, 
not being exactly to my taste, I descended into the court-yard, where 
they were still congregated in groups, awaiting the result of my con- 
ference with the captain, which I briefly related to them. I then de- 
sired them to afford all the accommodation they could to the soldiers : 
as they resumed their march the next morning, it would be better to 
get rid of them on friendly terms, than risk a collision. The dra- 
goons I pacified by calling them braves hommes, and ordering them 
plenty of wine. The two fellows who were a little the worse for the 
fray, I quieted with a piece of money: and then, by way of reconcil- 
ing all parties, I ordered a capital supper, and sent an invitation to 
the two lieutenants belonging to my friend the captain’s troop. 
Armed with half a dozen of choice Burgundy, I returned to my 
visitor, whom I found swearing at one of my servants, who did not 
understand a word of French, for not clearing away the broken glass 
with the dexterity of a Parisian garcon. It appeared that the gallant 
dragoon had upset the table, with a heavy account of bottles and 
glasses, on the unexpected entrance of the bullet, which struck the 


marble chimney-piece, and, by the recochet, was within an inch of 


finishing the military career of my gallant friend. 

I found him no flincher :—he had not tasted such Burgundy since 
he left France ;—and he swore an extraordinary oath, that, next to a 
Frenchman, an Englishman was the best fellow under the sun. He 
knew the value of good wine, and had a relish for cognac. Russians, 
Austrians, and Prussians, were all canaille. He informed me, that 
his regiment belonged to the corps of the Duke d’Abrantes (Junot), 
and was ordered from the frontiers of Bohemia, to reinforce the 
army in Portugal—a tremendous march ;—but to French soldiers, 
who were independent of commissariet or quarter-master, and who 
considered the whole continent as their especial property, the route 
was by no means difficult. 

The two junior officers came according to invitation, and proved to 
be very gentleman-like fellows, belonging to good families in France. 
They found the captain a little worse for the wine he had taken. 
They did not stay long after supper, but left me to manage their su- 
a as best I could. The discourse of the captain, which had 
1itherto been principally confined to his own exploits, and to the 
praise of Frenchmen and Englishmen, now changed to a discussion 
upon the breed of horses. He asked me my opinion of his roan 
charger, which I had been out to see, and I frankly said that I 
thought him past his work. 
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« My dear friend,” said he, hiccuping at every sentence, “ your 
opinion, as an Englishman, I value before my own. Capital fellows, 
Englishmen—know good wine and good horses. Now, my good 
friend, I shall put your friendship to the proof. I knew you would 
not think my roan fit to carry me. You must remount me, and I 
will make you a present of him—on the honour of a gentleman I 
will. There now—you see a Frenchman can be liberal. Your bay 
mare—eh, mon cher? I despise a man that won't serve a friend—” 

«« But, my dear captain,” said I, in great alarm, lest he should be 
serious, “ your roan will be of no earthly service to me—and the bay 
mare you speak of is vaiuable. I gave 40 carolinas for her.” 

“ The devil you did!” hiccuped my guest. “ Then, my dear fel- 
low, you gave too much money for her. Take my word, they cheated 
you :—they would not cheat me. I tell you what—you are an Eng- 
lishman—I love an Englisman—I'll give you 18 carolinas for her.— 
There now—what d’ye think of that?—If you had been a cochon 
Prusse, I would not have given more than five.” 

I saw I must either risk a quarrel with a drunken brigand, or part 
with my mare for half her value. ‘“ Well,” said I, “ if you pay me 
20 carolinas—” 

“ My dear fellow, I can’t give you twenty. That’s more than she’s 
worth—they cheated you—but ri give you eighteen, and you shall 
have the money. I don’t often do these things—but you are my 
friend, and I am a man of honour.” He now staggered into my 
bed-room, which he had appropriated to his own use, and in a few 
moments brought out a valise, which, being too heavy for him, he 
threw violently on the table, and fell, with the exertion, on the flat 
of his back. The weight of the valise forcing open the lid, coins of 
all kinds rolled about the floor. Of all the language ever uttered by 
mortal, none could by any possibility equal that of my sprawling 
friend. I assisted him up, and then endeavoured to collect his 
money. The valise contained a curious collection. All sorts of coin 
were there ; some wrapped up in dirty paper, some in pieces of old 
rags and stockings. After having paid myself, I put the rest back. 
It was a very considerable sum. 

“ You see, my friend,” said the militaire, while I was gathering 
up his cash, “ I am a soldier of fortune ; and what I can’t get in the 
regular way, why I get how I can. A gentleman must not be put 
to inconvenience, while there are fat farmers to apply to. I manage 
to scrape up a trifle by the road side, to spend in quarters as an officer 
and a gentleman—and pay my way like a man of honour.” The last 
bottle of wine had pretty nearly done my friend’s business ; and he 
was carried into his room by his servants, hiccuping the praises of 
Englishmen, and trying, in vain, “ La belle Gabrielle!” 














BUDS AND BABIES. 
By an O_p Woman. 


THERE’s a voice in ev’ry vernal leaf 
That trembles on the tree— 

It breathes about the flower-bud, 
In its first infancy. 

There’s fondness for it in the air, 
Like unseen silk it flows, 

And folds the little flowret round, 
And rocks it to repose. 

And when from out its balmy bed 
Its rosy cheek it rears, 

How warm it feels the sunbeam’s smile, 
How soft the dew’s bright tears! 

While Nature’s joyous spirit hails 
The youngling as her own, 

And shouts unto the vernal world, 
«* Another flower is blown!” 


But there’s a flower more sweet than this 
Young offspring of the tree— 
A brighter—purer—prouder far— 
Thy flower, Humanity! 
But in this moral wilderness— 
This maze of mud and stone, 
The young bud withers to a weed, 
Or dies—unblest—unknown. 
A chilling blight is on the air 
That breathes upon its birth, 
And tells the poor unwelcom’d one, 
It has no place on earth. 
And when it lifts its asking eye 
For succour or for cheer, 
It meets no soul-illumin’d smile— 
No pity-prompted tear. 
But shiv’ring in the wintry waste, 
It hears the feeble horn 
Of vampire Want, with groans proclaim, 
“* Another child is born!” 


Oh! were the social world like thine, 
Bright Nature, man might lift 

The new-born babe aloft, and cry, 
“* Behold another gift! 

Another being born to make 
More wealth than he can use— 

Another being form’d to feel 
The bliss he can diffuse !” 

Then like the voiceful leaves that breathe 
Upon the bud-blest tree, 

The happy parent-heart might hail 
Thy birth, bright Infancy! 

As “ tidings of great joy” proclaim 
Thy coming to the morn, 

And shout unto a thankful world, 
“‘ ANOTHER CHILD IS BORN!” 


0 








RELIGION IN THE BACK SETTLEMENTS. 





In the State of New York, some distance from the city, dwelt two 
Dutchmen, Yohn and Yecup. They were bachelors of some forty or 
fifty years, and cultivated a farm which had been rescued from the 
forest by the industry of their grandfather, and transmitted to them 
by succession. From the time of the original settlement, population 
had been gradually on the increase ; so that, at the period of which 
we speak the Dutch farmers had many neighbours, and after their 
daily labour they dispersed themselves like gay bachelors wherever 
feasting flourished, or entertainment could be had at small cost. 

It so happened that about this time, the growing population of the 
neighbourhood attracted the pious notice of an errant missionary, who 
being as it was supposed somewhat tired of his travels, straightway 
cast his paternal yearnings over these benighted cultivators, fore- 
seeing in the abundant return of their affection a goodly heritage. 
Few can understand the daily and nightly wrestlings of this pious 
man ere he could gather together even a few sheep of this scattered 
fold ; he sought them in the highway and in the lanes, at labour and 
at rest; he admonished, he promised, and he threatened, until the 
eyes of some began to open, and his ministry might then be said to 
have commenced. The first thing they did was to erect a log chapel. 
The pastor required no habitation ; for he lived in the hearts of his 
people, and happy was the house he condescended to make his home. 

e congregational tree grew and flourished ; and in process of time 
produced good fruit. Instead of the vain festivities at christenings, 
prayer meetings were held. Marriages were kept by solemn love 
feasts, and hymns and thanksgivings were chaunted, instead of the 
profane mirth of jolly roundelays. Even the patriotic “ Yanky- 
doodle” was heard but seldom, and were it not for a few iron spirits 
whom nothing could resolve into a sense of right, the village of 
“ Deadly-lively,” might be thought to have been inhabited by a 
class of penitents, who were expiating their iniquities by wailing and 
lamentation. 

The Dutch brothers were among the non-conformists. They were 
neither old enough nor young enough to endure the mortifications of 
the flesh, and it was with dismay they found the circle of their jolly 
companions daily decreasing ; they, therefore, consoled themselves 
with the spirit, and in the solitary recess of their log habitation, 
quaffed their schnapps and smoked their pipes in lonely apathy. The 
pious teacher had, however, long cast an eye of compassion on those 
poor benighted brethren, whom industry and frugality had made rich, 
and he was therefore determined that they should be saved. He 
was not only a pious man, but he had studied well the frailties of our 
sinful nature. He knew better than to struggle with the enemy in his 
strength ; but rather chose to combat him in the hours of his weak- 
ness. He, therefore, sought for Yecup alone at what he thought a 
fitting ma Spirent and found him looking with a most lacklustre eye 
over a field of blighted corn. 
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“ Why, Yecup, my friend,” said the pastor, “ you appear dis- 
pirited :—something wrong I fear.” 

“Ya Myhnheer,” replied Yecup, “ look at de crops, and even last 
oa they were not what they ought to be.’"—The Pastor shook his 

ead ; but did not reply, ‘“ We lost a cow too—der divel—mine 
broder takes on about it uncommonly.” 

“Ah! that is very unfortunate,” observed the teacher ; “but why 
Yecup, why don’t you come amongst us at the chapel Fea r 

“ Why, Aareabt dey I don’t know what we should gain by that,” 
said Yecup, surlily. 

“ My good friend, you would hear of things that would tend to 
your eternal gain.” 

‘© Ah!” said Yecup, opening his eyes wider than he was wont; 
“ ¢ ould you tell us any thing about der crops?” 

“ T could tell you of things you never heard of before.” 

“ Donder!” ejaculated Yecup, “ I will go to de chapel, and mine 
broder too, if you tink der crops” — A 

‘€ Friend Yecup, you are in a lamentable state of ignorance, touch- 
ing things that materially concern you,” said the preacher. 

“ Der divel! if I didn’t say so,” said Yecup, smacking his thigh 
with his open palm ; “ when Yohn steeped the seed corn in brine ; 
but if you can tell us what we don’t know about der crops, you 
see, I'll come and mine broder too.” 

«« And the sooner you come the better.” 

“So I tink,” echoed Yecup, looking ruefully at his corn, “ and 
mayhap you may tell us what’s good for the blight.” 

“ Poor benighted creature !” sighed the teacher ; “ yes, yes, Yecup, 
you will learn much; and harkye my friend, come next Sunday 
evening, and in the mean time take this bible and study it atten- 
lively.” 

es Piple !” said Yecup, taking the book with a sort of doubtful 
surprize ; “ you see, Myhnheer, a book farmer never does much 
good ; but as you seem so sure about der crops, I'll just look at it, 
and mayhap I may pick up a hint.” 

« My friend, this book will teach you a Christian’s duty,” said the 
teacher, solemnly ; “ and from this good seed I hope to gather a 
harvest of repentance.”—This was a flight totally beyond poor Ye- 
cup’s reach, and he stared in mute wonder. 

* Well but Myhnheer, shall I get nothing in it about der crops, 
a, I thought there was nothing about der crops, you see, 
w ee 

Oh ! Yecup, Yecup, I fear you are worse than I could have 
supposed.” 

« Dat is very true ;” groaned Yecup, “ mine broder will tell you, 
we shan’t save two bushels an acre; we can’t be worse Myhnheer, 
so we'll come to chapel, and mine broder too.” 

“ And is it possible,” exclaimed the minister, raising both hands 
and eyes; “ that men can be so utterly lost in a Christian land! Have 
you any idea at all of religion, friend Yecup ?” 

« Why, ya, ya, Myhnneer ; only it is so long ago you see, that 
you had better begin with me from the beginning ; but I’ll tell mine 


ee, 
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broder what you say about der crops, and will come to chapel, and 
mine broder too.” 

« And now then, Yecup, to begin, tell me,” said the Pastor, “ do 
you know how many Gods there are ?” 

«“ How many!” repeated Yecup, “ ya, ya, Myhnneer; I know 
dat well enough, only it is so long ago you see, dat—” 

“ Well, well, tell me—” 

« Why, it’s a long time ago; but I should tink,—yes,—about 
TWENTY !”’ 

« Twenty!” re-echoed the Pastor, in a voice of inexpressible 
horror. 

“ Mind I only meant about twenty, I did’nt say exactly; I told 
you it was so long ago I could’nt say exactly,” argued Yecup ener- 
getically, for he saw he was out, though he did’nt know on which 
side. 

“ Well, Yecup, read the Bible well, and come to me en the 
sabbath evening, and all may yet be well.” 

“ I tank ye, Myhnneer, I tank ye:” said the boor, “ and I hope it 
will be well; and I'll speak to mine broder touching der crops, and 
I'll come to chapel, and mine broder too.” 

“ Farewell then, Yecup, for the present ;” said the preacher, “ re- 
member, above all things, read the Bible.” 

Away trudged the Dutchman to his “ broder,” whom he found 
sitting under the porch smoking his pipe. 

“ Well, broder Yecup,” said Yohn,” what have you got dere ?” 

“Oh! dat is der Piple, broder Yohn,’ said Yecup; “ der 
crops have been very bad lately.” 

* Ya!” said Yohn, “ can’t be worse.” 

“ Well, broder Yohn, I have been talking to der Minister of 
der chapel yonder, and he says that if we go to der chapel he will 
tell us of someting good for der crops.” 

“ Donder! broder Yecup, dat’s good ; and der Piple—” 

“ Oh, dat’s for der crops too.” 

“ Blitzen! broder, dat’s good ; will it stop der blight ?” 

“ We shall know more dan we ever know.” 

“ Tousand divels! I will get trunk to night.” 

« But, broder Yohn, we must go to der chapel.” 

“ Ya, ya! broder Yecup, we can go to der chapel and get trunk 
too.” 
“ But, broder Yohn, do you know about religion?” 

“ Ya! broder Yecup, to be sure I do.” 

* Because he asked me how many Gods der was. How many 
Gods are der, broder Yohn?” 

“ How many, broder Yecup, why, onz !” 

“ OnE! ha! ha! ha!—ho! ho! ho!” roared Yecup, holding his 
fat sides and continuing a peal of laughter that threatened serious 
consequences ; “ you won't do, broder Yohn, to go to der chapel, 
crops or no crops; for I told him der was rwenry, and he was’nt 
half satisfied !” 
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Wuiz-e strolling along the sunny-side of Pall Mall, on the opening day of 
the British Institution, we amused ourselves by making a mental summary of 
its contents. Our past experience in these matters rendered us profoundly 
prophetic. There would, we felt sure, be a great deal of game—a few deer 
stalkers—some young ladies portraits smuggled in under fancy titles—a 
brigand or so—two or three cupids or seraphs—and of course a Falstaff. 
No. I, in all human probability would be a huge expanse of canvass to no 
purpose. Such, as we found on entering, was indeed the fact. 

With the first picture in the exhibition we have this fault to find, namely, 
that it robs the public of several feet of wall, under the false pretence of re- 
presenting a pair of ‘‘ Peasants of the Cordilleras :” and though the affair is 
done by Hayter, the checque-taker blankly refuses to allow any discount for 
the disappointment. The peasants are a pair of milliner’s apprentices, who, 
in the absence of their mistress, have tried on two fancy dresses, which they 
finished half an hour ago. A demure old lady characterized them as being 
the most forward, impudent hussies in the whole exhibition: the demure old 
lady, however, was wrong ;—but to tell the truth, she had not yet seen the 
tipsy trio (No. 85) perpetrated by Mr. Etty. 

The Fortune Teller—(Ciater) is showy but not picturesque. An Old 
Sailor, No News, and two or three other studies (Goop) are very meritorious 
attempts. This gentleman is making considerable progress: but we cannot 
help noticing that in his Sea Shore with figures, the rocks look like wood; and 
in his Long-promised Halfpenny, the characters are but indifferently grouped. 
No. 9. A Solicitor—(H. Wyarr) is tastefully arranged and tastefully co- 
loured. No. 13. Fishing Boat coming ashore—(C. Fix.pine) has all the 
freshness of nature; it is reviving to look at it; but it is too small to be fully 
appreciated in its present situation. Driving a bargain—(T. Wesster) is 
well composed and carefully painted. The Widow, by the same hand, is not 
80 good. 

No. 19. The dangerous Playmate—(W. Erry). Cupid is here sporting in 
the lap of amaiden. Mr. Etty is fond of painting poetical subjects, but he 
does not throw upon his canvass the mind of a poet, he does not invest his 
characters with a dignity above common life, with expressions appropriate 
to characters moved by uncommon circumstances; there is no invention in 
his compositions, no refinement in his forms :—-what is the reason then that 
he is the idol of artists, the magnet of academy students? It isthis—he has 
produced some extraordinary combinations of colour, and in flesh tints is 
supposed to give more brilliancy than any other painter ; his whole mind is 
absorbed in colour; his love is but skin deep. Cleopatra or Venus, it is all 
the same to him, so that their flesh tints come up to the mark, and their 
transparent forms sparkle with jewellery or repose on crimson drapery against 
a Titianesque sky. We confess we have enjoyed a few of Etty’s paintings as 
much as any one, but we give up to the mercy of his enemies, if he have 
any, the picture above-named, as well as No. 85. Venetian Window during 
the Carnival, which ought, certainly, to be guarded by a lantern and a pla- 
card. We also surrender to condemnation No. 358. Fair laughs the morn ; 
the art by which the colours are arranged, and the figures grouped, is too 
obtrusive, and there is no redeeming loveliness in the female heads. 

No. 26. A Sketch.—No. 59. Highland Game.—No. 129, Ptarmigan.—No. 
130. Pheasant.—No. 148. Grouse.—No. 149. Black Cock and Gray Hen— 
(E. LanpszER). The whole of these are among the most extraordinary 
works of art we have ever seen, the execution of the plumage of the birds 
appears miraculous. Nature has been fairly coped with in these pictures, 
there is no shrinking from her details, no cutting-up of her breadth, no 
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weakening of her force :—a sentiment is spread over each subject, by the 
simple truth with which it is treated. 

No. 34. A visit to the Harem—(Mrs. CARPENTER) is unworthy of the 
artist, there is more taste in the colouring than in the treatment of the sub- 


ject. Fanny Kemble is pourtrayed by Mr. Brices, R.A., under the title of 


the Young Poetess: his taste is not refined enough to paint female portraits, 
nor is it likely his own choice directs him to such a line of art: he is capable 
of producing picturesque compositions, which we cannot but think would 
ensure him patronage, if they were confined within moderate limits. 

No. 92. Cottage Children—(A. Morton.) An imitation of Gainsborough that 
only wants his simple feeling for truth and his free handling; in other 
respects, this picture is cleverly daubed—the childrens’ face and hands are 
skilfully coloured, but the clothing gives one no other idea than that of paint 
and varnish; it is artificial throughout. If our artists thought less of each 
other and pondered more on Nature, there would not be so much of this 
conventional manner about their pictures: we should see more truth and 
beauty. No. 97, is called 4 Cherub meditating, and the same cherub is 
transferred to 250. Instruction ; where the said cherub is represented listen- 
ing to its mother with the exact expression with which he meditates among 
the purple clouds; he has served Mr. Westall for many purposes before. 
No. 98. A Girl with Fruit—(A. Fraser) is solid, rich, and clear; but in his 
other pictures, No. 45. The Warder.—278. A Highland Sportsman. 
No. 438. 4A Bleaching Green in the Highlands:—we see nothing worthy 
of notice except a slobbering of colour. No. 112. Maternal affection. 
(Patren.) There is so much careful drawing and colouring here, that we 
feel provoked at the want of nature in the treatment of the child. 

We like Lee’s two landscapes No. 52. The Sands at Saltfleet,—and No. 
74. Cattle on the Bank of a River—there is a purity of colour aud truth of 
effect in this painter’s landscapes always charming; we hope he will dedi- 
cate himself to illustrate English landscape no painter living can do it with 
better feeling. 

No. 74. Skittle players—(W.Coxuiins, R. A.) :—One of the best of 
this artist's works. It is painted with exquisite feeling throughout; every 
igureis a character whose history we could guess at; what can be more 
like nature, than the little saucy, healthy, hardy girl selling apples, and the 
good humoured winking eye of the hale old man fcelizg in his waistcoat 
pocket for a penny to give her ?—his natural cordiality is heightened bY ale 
and the pure air fanning his cheeks. How capital is the action of the player. 
about to take his last throw, and what a bit of character is the chap 
of knowing importance, keeping back all stragglers from the way of the ball ! 
—Lance has three or four fruit pieces admirably painted ; it is a pity that so 
much pains should be thrown away upon vessels of gold and vessels of silver, 
many of which are not pleasing objects to look upon. We said there would 
be a Falstaff, and here he is. No. 72. by Kidd.—Buck basket and every 
usual accompaniment!—It is as bad as our prophetic soul could desire. 
No. 79. The Sybii—(G. Hayrer, M. A.S.L.) Here is a cunningly devised 
piece of flattery! A lady, in the style and costume of a common-place 
modern portrait, is represented writing her name in an album. Curiosity 
is excited—dare we venture sufficiently near the battery of those mysterious 
eyes, to enable us to decypher the name thus dedicated to the latest pos- 
terity ? Our eagerness is not to be repressed ; our eye is fixed on the charmed 
characters more interesting than Egyptian hieroglyphs :—we read the name of 
Caroline Norton. Look on this picture, and then think of the Sybils of 
the Ghigi and the Sistine Chapels!—All this is really very childish in a 
national gallery. Such flattery and such pictures should be confined to a 
boudoir, Martin’s Alpheus and Arethusa, is imagined with his usual 
fine originality, but the situation is unfavourable. The Dorothea below by 
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Middleton, is spoilt by the crude and interfering back ground ; the head and 
upper part of the figure are tastefully executed. Wilson improves in his 
marine subjeccts ; to look out upon his rolling seas, shining in the sun is the 
next best thing to visiting the coast itself. In No. 197. Shakspeare’s 
Cliff Stanley has not let in air enough upon his picture ; there is a tendency, 
though a slight one, to hardness in his outline and crudity in his colour, 

The Burial of Sir John Moorc—(W. Brockevon). The painter of this 
picture has certainly mistaken his talent—he never could have intended that 
it should have excited risibility in the spectator, and yet it certainly does. 
The same effect is produced upon us by Medea meditating the Destruction of 
her Children, painted by H. Howarp, R.A.. The total want of meaning in 
the countenance of the principal figure, assures us that such a subject is 
beyond the painter’s powers. Near this are two very clever landscapes, by 
ConsTaBez, R. A.; the Dell Scene, No. 156, in particular, is perhaps the 
finest bit of landscape painting in this exhibition Ruysdae/’s, admirers would 
relish it as atruetreat. Hancock has two nicely finished pictures, No. 
158, The Keeper going round his Traps, and No. 444, The Forester. The horse 
in the Jast mentioned is well drawn, but if the man is a deer stalker, such 
a spirited animal would assuredly mar his purpose. This artist is striding at 
a prodigious rate after Landseer, who will no doubt create a school of animal 
painters. — 

No. 163. The Mourner—(C. Lanpsrzr). Great practice and knowledge 
of his art may be discerned in this little subject—it represents a girl sinking 
with the torture of grief upon a newly made graye. We should have pre- 
ferred L. concealment of the face: such a treatment would be more refined and 
poetical. 

No. 236. The Spanish Refugees—(J.P. Kn1gut)—is coarsely drawn, and 
imagined in a common-place manner. Blindman’s Buff——(W. Git). The 
Fair Connoisseur, 297—(T. M. Joy). No. 305. Landscape—(J. Cruist)— 
are deserving of admiration. Over the door in the middle room is a painting 
by George Cruikshank, which we have no doubt will be considered as a 
curiosity, and appreciated as a work of art; it is called An Attack on Bruce 
by the Lorn Highlanders. We beg to congratulate the aiiisi upom lis cc - 
cession to the honours of the palette, and hope it will prove as potent and 
prolific as his pencil. _ “5 

In the picture of Mokanna revealing his features to Zelica—(Mc. Ciist)— 
there is much to admire in the skilful execution and color; the Zelica also is 
beautifully imagined—it is the figure of a sweet girl trembling with the fear 
of encountering a dreadful revelation; but we object decidedly to the 
prophet: in this part of his subject the painter has missed the poetical 
feeling which should have inspired him—he has shewn too much—something 
dreadful, half seen, would have awed the imagination—as it is, the mystery. 
is torn open and we are disappointed—there is nothing but an ugly raw head 
and glassy eyes, which any body could have'done : besides this, the whole com- 
position is too crowded—the female is interfered with by curtains and all 
sorts of furniture, and the other figure is too near her, they seem to have 
been put away in the corner of a broker’s shop. In Puck disenchanting 
Bottom, No. 511, there is a vulgarity about the fairies too much akin to the 
character of the weaver himself, though in the execution of the whole 
subject we observed great force and cleverness. 

One of the best pictures in the exhibition is, the View of Greenwich 
Hospital, from the river—(J. Hortanp). There is a great simplicity in the 
taste—the effect is natural and striking—the colouring chaste—the scene 
not crowded, yet well filled up—the style altogether reminds us of Guardi. 
All the historical pictures, unfortunately, are destitute of any novel or 
attractive qualities ; and the exhibition, on the whole, we should characterise 
as rather more deficient than usual in sterling works of art. 
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WE have here to deal with an editor “ placed far amid the melan- 
choly main ;” the very Juan Fernandez of the broad-sheet ; the one 
literary porcupine of the Island of Ascension. We had as soon hoped 
for literary circulation in a sentry-box ; and yet here we have a digest 
of home politics and colonial movements, arrivals, accidents, and 
angry slander. If the two wooden men of St. Dunstan’s had, ex- 
clusively, for their individual instruction, written a newspaper de- 
tailing to each other what each must have witnessed, the courtesy 
would scarcely have been more refined than that anxious spirit of 
communion shown in 7'he Ascension Gazette, of which we are the fortu- 
nate holders of one copy and a half. The Gazette must not be con- 
founded with our double Times, for albeit its contents are far more 
interesting, they are not so voluminous. T'he Ascension Gazette is 
written—as a touching “ notice to subscribers,”—informs the judicious 
few by “one pen,” in a plain clerkly hand, om a sheet of imposing 
foolscap : herein there is no obligation to John Gutenberg ; the prin- 
ter depletes not the Eden of Ascension with his ink ; there is not a 
single devil in the island ; pica is unknown ; yea, only vague reports 
have been heard of cannon; Mr. Figgins, type-founder, would be 
burned as a Doctor Faustus. We know not the extent of the circu- 
lation of “The Ascension Gazette,” but as its penmanship depends 
upon one set of five fingers, we trust it is very limited ; in fact, our 
benevolent hopes herein are flattered by the following advertise- 
ment :— 


“ Founp.—A Knife; the owner may have it by giving a description, and 
paying the expenses, on applying at the office.” 

That “ A Knife” missed, should be a matter of general interest to 
the whole population of the Island of Ascension, is a proof that the 
Anti-Malthusian principles are evidently not at work in that happy 
colony: to turn up the eyes of a community at “A knife,” is to 
make a whole people endure the anxiety of Damocles. 

The date of the Gazette from which we take the following extracts, 
is Saturday, December 23, 1826. There is in the subjoined extracts 
a touching melancholy, a desolateness that goes to the heart :— 


_“ On Tuesday the 5th instant, one of those joyous and welcome interrup- 
tions of our insular and monotonous repose, took place on the arrival of His 
Majesty’s ship, North Star, Captain Arabin, from the Coast of Africa, to 
victual : she was first seen from the Mountain-house, at 2 o’clock, and about 
four, anchored in the Bay.” 


But the canker blight of politics falls even among the amaranthine 
bowers of the Island of Ascension ; on this cone of mud and sand 
stories, like clawed harpies, of “ the elections” perch and clamour. 
Take the following :—which, when we consider what has passed since 
* Saturday, December 23, 1826,” is doubly curious :— 


“‘ Mr. Cobbett and Mr. Hunt, we are happy to find were not returned : 
they are too The City of London are not nice in what they do; we 
should just as soon have expected, if the Hero of Blacking, or the Knight of the 
Gridiron, had been returned, that it was for the City, as any other place ; what 
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is Waithman better than either? As for Westminster, Sir Francis Burdett 
and Mr. Place, a tailor at Charing Cross, possess the fee simple of 17,000 
votes, half of which is let to Mr. Hobhouse, at the yearly rent of passive 


obedience, and uniform good behaviour; those individuals rail at a lesser 


number of votes being held in similar thraldom, by persons who understand 
how to make a better use of them: they have to answer for blinding and 
leading astray 17,000 persons, or a majority which is virtually the same, 
whilst the persons whom they deprecate, have to answer for the return of 
such men as Mr. Canning, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Goulbourn, &c.; Mr. 


‘Brougham has been defeated a second time in Westmorland, ard has been 


obliged to present himself as a piece of second-hand goods to Winchelsea: 
however, they did not dislike that sort of article, for Lord Howick, a de- 
feated candidate for Northumberland, is their other member. What business 


has Mr. Brougham asking for the representation of Westmorland, in oppo- 


sition to such a highly respectable family as the Lowthers, who have the 


‘greatest stake in the county, and understand best its interests?” 


The “ blacking” and the “ gridiron” declare the filial affection of 
the Ascension islanders for their mother country; how intensely 
must they have dwelt upon our political commotions to have in 
common with us a knowledge of those types of patriotism; it is 
lucky, however, for the Lord Chancellor that the Ascension Gazette 
was unknown to England before his recent elevation. 

We now extract from our fragment of “ Saturday, 4th November, 
1826” the “ Sporting intelligence.” 

“‘Wednesday, 25th of October.—A very thick fog and rain in the morning 
detained the goat hunters more than an hour, and it was Jate before the 


‘goats were discovered, close under Scylla Rock: they were chased but 


only two were taken; unfortunately, the sheep were in the direction the 
herd took, and the dogs were obliged to be taken off the pursuit. In the 
afternoon, a small party were seen feeding near Cricket Valley and men 
with the dogs went after them, and succeeded in rocking eight or nine, out 


‘of which, four Billies (one very large) and one Nanny were killed. Some 


were rocked at the further end of the valley, but darkness came on and all 
the ammunition being expended, the party came home, and had a difficult 
walk along Cuppage’s Folly ; no accident however occurred.” 


It would thus seem that goats are lions in the Island of Ascension. 
The er one “ Elopement” is in true penny-a-line gusto, and must 
have been duly relished at the breakfast table. 


“« An elopement took place a few days ago. The swain is a dashing 
corporal of the Royal Africans, and the nymph, a resident of one of our 
romantic vallies near Dampier’s Springs. They sought the blacksmith, but 
alas! he had not the power of the Gretna Green one. The fair fugitive was 
secured, and is, we believe, restored to the arms of her disconsolate mistress; 
it is whispered that the affair will end to the satisfaction of the lovers, and 
at a proper period, the head of the church and state here will officiate to 
restore the injured fame of the impassioned, but imprudent fair.” 


We know not whether our readers will join in our opinion of 


the character of this manuscript gazette ; to us it is most interesting, 


as displaying in a curious manner, that deeply implanted want, wisely 
fixed in us, of mutual comfort and communing ; that wish to know 
and feel the actions, hopes, and sorrows of others, which binds us in 
common brotherhood, and which, in proportion to its influence, ren- 
ders us worthy of our fellows and ourselves. 
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THE PRUSSIAN GENTLEMAN. 





Tuer world has been edified by the adventures of “ The French 
Rogue,” “ The Spanish Rogue ;” and we have met with a personage 
in every way calculated to dispute their several claims of superiority, 
dans la belle science of finesse and trickery, and to challenge high 
respect and consideration as “‘ The Prussian Rogue.” Berlin Tes rea- 
son to be proud of her hero: he is a varlet of no vulgar brain. We 
say is, for at the moment we write, the scape-grace—whom we shall 
introduce to our readers under the appellation of Hans Kutzlus—en- 
joys his life and liberty, despite of Ketch and Newgate ; for, we may 
premise, the labours of our friend Hans have chiefly been directed 
to the instructing our countrymen in worldly experience. For our- 
selves, we look upon it as no small compliment to the singleness, 
the honesty, the surly good-nature of John Bull, that he, above all 
others, is selected by scheming knaves, to work their spells upon. 
We conceive him indirectly flattered by their choice. 

Hans Kutzlus was, in the due season, judaized a member of the 
synagogue. Yet, lest this circumstance might prejudice him in the 
mind of the orthodox and too fastidious reader, we are bound to de- 
clare that Hans held not to the faith of his fathers. We have our- 
selves, again and again, beheld him eat his recantation in a gammon 
of bacon. Besides, Love, whose arrow spares not even circumcised 
flesh, had enmeshed our hero in the toils of a christian fille-de-cham- 
bre, labouring in her vocation in Paris. Hans and Josephine became 
one; in consequence of which, Hans and his father were ever after 
two. The patrimony of our hero was divided amongst younger and 
more discreet brothers ; and Hans, being shut out from the syna- 
gogue, incontinently went to church. We have deemed it necessary 
to say thus much of the birth and parentage of our subject, both as 
it is in conformity with “ the good old plan,” and also with our wish 
that Hans may not risk condemnation for venial errors, when he has 
a sufficiency of full-blown villainies to employ the castigation of the 
virtuous. 

We have not been so fortunate as to obtain matter to form a con- 
necting chain of the adventures of our hero, leading from the cradle 
to as close a proximity as is with safety possible, to the gallows. 
Unhappily, all that we are enabled to give, are a few anecdotes of 
Hans—a few touches of character—some slight strokes and lines, by 
which our readers may form some notion of the expression and mag- 
nitude of our hero. , 

Not more than two years since, Hans had all the external appear- 
ance and appurtenances of a gentleman :—a handsome house, superb 
furniture, diamonds at his knees and on his fingers, and a gold re- 
peater in his fob. These things were to him his working-tools. He 
used a shew of wealth, as a means to obtain the substance. (In this 
point, how many, at the present moment, resemble Hans!) Bills, 
promissory-notes—that seductive ruin, that fatal embodiment of pro- 
crastination—were handled by Kutzlus “ familiar as his garter.” He 
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had, moreover, a plan—the product of a true genius—to obtain the 
most unquestionable acceptances. His scheme was as follows :—He 
would, by some means, hunt out the sons of rich merchants and 
bankers—of men who come “ smug upon the mart”—and, by dint 
of wheedling, fawning, cringing, get the unsuspecting lads to write 
the required words across the stamp, and thus render the document 
S as the Bank.” This is no fiction. More than once has Hans 
lined his empty purse by this ingenious device ;—and by that inex- 
plicable good fortune, which is often seen to attend the most subtle 
and daring labours in the fields of chicane, Kutzlus has, until the 
present period, escaped ! 

Whilst on the subject of bills, an anecdote, characteristic of the 
temperament of Hans, may not here be inserted out of place. Our 
hero had driven the bill system as far as it would go—those bits of 
paper, whose consequences are prophetically and allegorically dis- 
played in the wings by which Icarus sought to fly (a position, we 
think, made sufficiently manifest by the popular expression, “ to 
raise the wind”)—were about to desert friend Hans; when, one 
night, contemplating on the approaching ruin—as the climax to his 
fears—he suddenly remembered that a bill, to the tune of upwards 
of a hundred pounds, became due in the morning! The fatal docu- 
ment was held by a particular friend of Hans—one of those soft- 
mouthed leeches who suck at the rate of thirty per cent. Our hero 
knew that his benefactor had no drop of pity—not one “ so big as is 
a wren’s eye.” Well, the crisis was come—it was inevitable—and 
Hans flung round, and plunged his head into his pillow, with that 
recklessness of feeling which, in our vanity, we are apt to club phi- 
losophy, and to exclaim, or at least to think, “ Well, let the world 
crack, I’ll take my rest!” But the bill was due to-morrow, and 
Kutzlus could not rest. A cold, legal hand seemed crawling up his 
shoulder—then came the thought of turnkeys, and of the unavailable 
hour, that must see his genius “ cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d” by the 
sullen walls of a county gaol. Still Kutzlus kept awake :—but take 
his own words :— 

* Vell, sir, vhat could I do? I turned, and turned—and ‘ how de 
deyvil,’ said I to myself, ‘ can I take up dis bill?’ Den I damned 
de bill—but dat did no goot. Den I tought if I could talk him over 
—but I knowd it vas no use ;—den I tried to go to sleep. Den de 
vatchman cried von o’clock—two o’clock—dree o’clock—four o’clock 
—and up I jumps. Vell, I dresses myself, and goes avay to de 
holder of de bill. It vas a fine summer’s morning, in de month of 
July, and mein friendt lived by Baddington ; and as I valked over 
de fields, de birds sung beautiful, and de sun vas out, and + 

(The wily sinner!—Those who had not been previously warned of 
the exploits of Kutzlus, would have thought him—as they heard him 
stepping aside from John Doe, to enumerate the scattered beauties of 
a July morning—a spotless, unsophisticated soul—jaded and mis- 
placed amidst the turmoil and traffic of the world—yearning for the 
scenes and customs of pastoral life—thirsting, with a deep thirst, to 
exchange £. s. d. for a green hill, a purling stream, and a flock of 
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« —At last I got to de house, and I knocks hard at de door—all 
vas asleep, and I knock again. Vell, vhen I had knocked five or six 
time—mein friendt’s wife look out of de vindow, and I says, ‘ I vants 
Mr. ” Well, she told me he vas very ill, and mustn’t be roused 
—but I knocks again—once, twice—and den mein friendt, vid his 
face vhite as a sheet, looks out of de vindow, and asks, mit all his 
eyes, vhat I vanted so early? And I says, ‘ Mr. , my bill is due 
to-day.’ ‘ Vell!’ he said, ‘I know.—Vell!’ ‘I can’t take it up.’ 
‘And did you come to tell me dat?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ For vhat?’ 
‘’Cause it vouldn’t let me sleep—and as I couldn’t sleep, I vas de- 
tarmined you shouldn’t.’” When we remonstrated with Hans on the 
unchristian spirit of such notification, all his reply was, “ Oh, sir, 
you can’t tink how comfortable it made me !” 

Hans is a fellow of some humour ; and has, more than once, in 
examination, afforded mirth to the lawyers. On one occasion he had 
to justify bail, and was probed pretty deeply as to the extent and 
character of his property. He had to justify to the amount of £700. 
“ So, Mr. Kutzlus,’’ commenced the counsel, “ you are, it seems, a 
man of wealth. Pray, sir, of what does your property consist ?” 
* Of pictures.” “ Oh! ho!—pictures !—Well, I’m a bit of an ama- 
teur myself, and so ’tis lucky that we have fallen into each other’s 
hands. We can have some talk on the arts. I declare you have 
quite the look of one of the cognoscenti. What are these pictures ?” 
« Vy, I have one picture, dat—” “ Ha! let us hear about that one 
em That’s doubtless the eye and soul of the collection. At 

ow much do you value it?”” “ At a tousand pound!” “ A thou- 
sand pound !—A Rembrandt, doubtless? ——-No!—Well, a Titian?— 
A Claude ?—A Correggio ?>—A Rubens ?—A by none of the great 
masters ?—and yet you value it at a thousand pounds! Pray, whose 
picture is it?” 

“ Mein vife’s!” was the laconic answer of the witness. The coun- 
sel was silent, and the court laughed at the connubial spirit displayed 
by our hero. 

In another instance, the cunning of Hans did not produce the like 
fortunate results. His dealings were, as our readers may imagine, of 
a miscellaneous character. He had, in the course of his traffic, be- 
come engaged in a matter, in which the secretion of some ship- 
anchors was the point in dispute. The business was submitted to 
judicial inquiry, and Hans mounted the witness-box. However, our 
hero conceived it to his advantage, suddenly to forget the by no 
means limited stock of English that he had been some years ac- 
quiring. To all the questions of judge or counsel, he replied in Gascon 
French. When repeatedly asked, “ what he had done with the 
anchors?” his only seiadles was, suiting the action to the word, 
“ Mangé—mangé!” As he had thus confessed to having “ eaten” 
the anchors, he was very unexpectedly sent down to “ digest” them. 
_ Kutzlus was the natural enemy of all pawnbrokers. Many and 
ingenious were the tricks he put upon the worthy fraternity of Lom- 
bard merchants. We have heard him recount, with inexpressible 
giee, one master-stroke of chicane. He had had manufactured, for 
the novice, several rolls of what seemed “ fine, grass-bleached Irish 
linen!” With one of these under his arm, he was wont to enter the 
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pawnbroker’s box. The linen was displayed upon the counter ; a few 
yards were unrolled ; and having been subjected to the educated eye 
of the shopman, was received as cloth of the most delicate web, and 
money was lent accordingly. Kutzlus paid two or three visits of the 
kind to nearly every money-lender in the metropolis ; and it was not 
until the several shop-keepers had, in the way of trade, remarked to 
each other, on the unaccountable influx of Irish linen, that one of our 
friend Hans’ samples was more rigidly examined. Great was the 
surprize—greater the indignation, of every pawnbroker: for, upon 
unrolling the pledge of Hans, the first six or eight yards displayed a 
delicacy of texture not “ continued in the next!” The first were, 
indeed, as housewives have it, “ fine as a hair,” but —— ensued 
and ended the coarsest cotton ; or, in the emphatic words of Hans— 
and he laughed to choaking, as he uttered them—“ coffin cloth!” 
We believe, had the law allowed it, a gallows, emulating the altitude 
of Hamon’s gibbet, might, in less than four-and-twenty hours, have 
been poncares by pawnbrokers’ subscriptions, for the exaltation of 
Hans Kutzlus. The excommunication of Ernulphus, cited by Mr. 
Shandy, is replete with charity and benedictions, compared to the 
aspirations of which Hans was the sole and peculiar object. How- 
ever, as the Irishman on his death-bed, owned, as a saving grace, 
that he had once “ shot a gauger,” so, we verily believe, die as he 
may, Hans Kutzlus will find a delicious solace in the consciousness 
of having—robbed a pawnbroker ! 

Hans once pawned a watch. Luckless was the man who took it 
in! By day and night was the chronometer of Hans a source of 
exquisite annoyance to the money-lender. Hans entertained a notion, 
which, in a theoretical view, was by no means extravagant ; but, 
practically applied, demanded of the patient all the virtue of the man 
of Uz. Hans reasoned thus :—‘ Mr. having my watch, surely 
I have a right to call at any time to ask the hour.” And this right 
he never lost an opportunity of enforcing. 'Thus—for the shop lay a 
few doors from his home—at morning and night he would call, with 
his one question, “ Vhat’s o’clock?” He would knock, ring the bell, 
thump the shutter—and when, at length, the night-capped pawn- 
broker threw up the window, and thrust forth his head—there, like 
the night raven, was Hans.—Pop was the question—< Vhat’s 
o’clock?” At times, by some subtle invention, he would inflict the 
query as the sting of a narrative—as thus: “ Mr. » mein vife is 
just got a litteel poy ; and as I put down in de Pible ven de children 
are porn, vill you tell me—vhat’s o'clock?” At other times, his wife, 
or his “ litteel poy” was ill, and having to take medicine at a certain 
hour, he just begged to know—* vhat's o'clock?” Mercury—for 
surely he is Hans’ tutelar deity—alone knows how long this war 
would have been inflicted on the pawnbroker, had not a most fortu- 
nate occurrence put an end to the evil. His shop was one night 
burnt to the ground, and with it was irretrievably lost the “ family 
watch” of Hans Kutzlus. 

Despite that a recorder’s report is published every week or two— 
that transports sail for New Holland every other sessions—Hans 
Kutzlus is still alive, in London, and at liberty! 
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Ir is a maxim in political science, the truth of which is established 
by universal experience, that no government, whatever may be its 
form, can be secure or permanent, unless it is founded upon and sup- 
ported by public opinion ; and unless it has acquired, by some means 
or other, the respect and attachment of the great body of the people. 
Even in those countries where the will of the sovereign is supposed 
to be the only law, the opinions of the people possess a great, al- 
though unacknowledged influence ; and the tyrant, who has tram- 
pled upon all the political rights of his subjects, is compelled to 
respect their religious principles, and their natural or national preju- 
dices. It may, indeed, be safely asserted, that no country will long 
submit to an authority which is repugnant to the prevailing habits 
and sentiments of its inhabitants; and which depends, for its sta- 
bility, upon a system of general oppression and violence. All his- 
tory proves that, sooner or later, such an authority must be subverted 
by one of those popular commotions, which, when they come from 
the outraged feelings of a whole population, ultimately prove irre- 
sistible. ‘Those, indeed, who enjoy liberty, and by its enjoyment 
know its value, may, perhaps, be disposed to question how far it can 
be correctly asserted, that the submission which is rendered to des- 
potic power, results not so much from slavish fear, as from an habi- 
tual respect and attachment maintained and cherished by the tradi- 
tionary recollections, and national sympathies, which endear, to a 
whole people, the person of an hereditary sovereign. But a very 
slight acquaintance with history, and with the existing state of the 
world, will abundantly confirm the truth of such an assertion. How 
strikingly is it illustrated by the state of France, under its old go- 
vernment ; where, in spite of the abuses, the oppressions, and the 
injustice, which disgraced every branch of the executive govern- 
ment, the monarch still retained his popularity; and, in the hour of 
danger, could fearlessly appeal to the affections of his subjects, and 
who derived, from their devoted exertions, the means of repelling 
those enemies whom his own unjust ambition had provoked. At the 
present moment, when the progress of political knowledge is almost 
everywhere sapping the foundations of arbitrary power, there may 
yet be found nations in Europe, where the paternal character of the 
government, and its considerate regard for the welfare of the great 
mass of the people, in some degree counteract the baneful effects 
which would otherwise result from its possession of absolute power ; 
or at least conceal from the observation of the multitude, the evils of 
that political system under which they live. The great, and indeed 
the only safety of a despotic government, consists in opposing the 
diffusion of knowledge, and providing for the general security of 
life and property ; and thus retarding, if not preventing the progress 
of their political opinions, which, when once embraced by the body 
of the people, must, by necessity, extort from it those political rights 
which it unjustly withheld from its subjects. 
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If, therefore, it cannot be denied, that the opinions of the people 
limit and restrain the exercise of authority, even in countries where 
they possess no direct share in the administration of public affairs, 
how much more truly may this be affirmed in regard to those states, 
where it is an admitted, and, to a certain extent, a practical truth, 
that all power is derived from the people, must be employed for 
their benefit, and in accordance with their general principles and 
wishes. In the former, disaffection may continue to spread among 
the people for a considerable time before it breaks forth into open 
resistance: in the latter, every important act of government elicits 
a strong expression of public feeling ; and each individual speedily 
becoming acquainted with the sentiment of his fellow citizens, speaks 
and acts without fear, and without restraint. In the former, rulers 
may commit great and glaring errors; but, unless they are such as 
to arouse the dormant political energies of an ignorant and careless 
multitude, they produce no permanent impression, and may be ne 
repaired. But the case is altogether different in the latter, where 
the proceedings of government are watched with unceasing jealousy, 
and where ministers, if once they enter upon impolitic and unpopu- 
lar measures, can neither proceed without infinite danger, nor retreat 
without great dishonour. In the former, the task of government is 
comparatively an easy one ; and it requires no very profound sagacity, 
nor extended knowledge, to understand the prominent features which 
distinguish the character of a particular nation, and to refrain from 
correcting its prejudices, in such a manner as to irritate the ignorant 
and inert mass of its population: but, in the latter, ambition pays a 
costly price for its gratification ; and deep and corroding must be the 
anxieties of that statesman, whose object it is to frame his measures 
in accordance with the existing state of public opinion, without 
greatly falling short of, or exceeding its demands. In a word, in every 
free state—that is, in every state where there is freedom of speaking 
and of acting—public opinion must be the sovereign power ; and no 
important measure, affecting the general interest of the country, can 
proceed to any final issue, unless it has received its sanction. 

But there are some, who regard the principle which we have now 
stated, as a very dangerous one ; and who are in the habit of assert- 
ing, that statesmen ought to look at measures only as they are in 
themselves, and not with reference to the manner in which they are 
likely to be received by those whose benefit it is, or ought to be, 
their intention to promote. Now, it appears to us, that the reasoning 
adopted by that pretty numerous class to which we have alluded, 
proceeds upon some material errors ; which, if exposed, would prove 
the absurdity of assertions, which are advanced with so much confi- 
dence and self-complacency. When we assert the necessary supre- 
macy of public opinion, it seems to be the belief of those who object 
to this principle, that the meaning we intend to convey is, that par- 
ticular statesmen must sacrifice their political principles, when they 
discover that they are opposed to the decisions of this public opinion. 
Nothing could be further from our intention, than to make any such 
insinuation. The only point which we wished to establish was; that 
it is a necessary condition, on the existence of a free state, that the 
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government must be conducted in a manner agreeable to the princi- 
ples of a majority of the people. And the only inference which can 
be justly drawn from this is, that when the members which compose 
a government entertain political opinions opposed to those of the 
people, they ought to retire from office, and leave their places to be 
occupied by those who can carry on the government, in the only way 
in which it can be carried on with advantage and safety. Those who 
cavil at and dispute the principle, that public opinion must and ought 
to controul and direct the conduct of government, cannot, surely, on 
the slightest reflection, refuse to admit, that in countries which enjoy 
free institutions, the character of the people, whether that character 
be good or bad, must, as a matter of course, be impressed upon the 

vernment to which they are willing to submit. They may urge, 
that public opinion may be, and often is wrong ; but this has nothing 
to do with the question, and does not in the least degree invalidate 
the truth of the political maxim, that no free government can exist, 
unless its measures are sanctioned and enforced by public opinion. 
But we would venture to go still further, and to express our convic- 
tion, that public opinion is much seldomer wrong, than some are wil- 
ling to suppose ; and that no country is likely to be so well governed 
as that where all public measures are framed upon an enlightened 
regard, to the decisions of public opinion. We think that a very 
short view of the past history, and present state of public opinion, 
will tend to illustrate this observation, and will besides, at the present 
moment, be productive of important political instruction and warning. 

An inquiry into the history of public opinion during the earlier 
ages of European history, might prove both useful and interesting ; 
but it would here be out of place, and inconsistent with our present 
object; which is, to trace the progress of those political opinions 
which now prevail to so great an extent, and the power and influence 
of which are every day increasing. The first French Revolution 
must be regarded as the great era of liberal opinions ; and it is during 
the period which has elapsed since that great event, that that change 
has taken place in the political feelings and sentiments of the great 
body of the people, the effects of which, we are now beginning to 
witness, and which must yet be attended with the most important 
consequences. The activity and intelligence of her population—the 
the greatness of her military power—and the splendour of her lite- 
rary reputation—have always secured to France an exalted place 
among the nations of Europe: and there is not a corner of the 
continent where her influence has not penetrated, and where the po- 
litical movements by which she has been agitated, have not excited 
sympathy and interest. France, degraded and enslaved as she was, 
under her old government, had, with the exception of England, far 
preceded the other nations of Europe, in the career of civilization and 
improvement ;—and her literary men, by their genius and their writ- 
ings, had not only largely contributed to the national glory, but con- 
ferred still greater and more permanent advantages upon their coun- 
try, by preparing her people to appreciate the blessings of freedom, 
and to throw off that shameful yoke under which they had so long 
groaned. During the last half of the eighteenth century, a multitude 
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of writers of all classes consecrated their talents to the diffusion of 
liberal opinions: and, however pernicious many of the doctrines 
which they endeavoured to propagate, they had the merit of arousing 
their countrymen to a sense of their political rights, and of implanting 
in their minds an eager desire to become freemen, not in shew, but 
in reality. The middle classes, throughout France, became every 
day more enlightened, more conscious of their own strength, and 
more enthusiastic in favour of those principles, which assigned to 
them their just place in the political system, and exposed the folly 
and injustice of those privileges which the higher classes had so long 
enjoyed. In France, as well as in other countries, the cause of 
liberty was greatly indebted to the pecuniary embarrassments of the 
crown: the hatred entertained towards Neckar, by the aristocracy— 
and the failure of every attempt made by any other minister to re- 
store order to the finances—at length compelled the government to 
reveal its difficulties to the people, and to solicit, as it were, their 
advice and assistance. France was now admitted to be labouring 
under some grievous political malady; and, amid the numerous 
remedies prescribed by self-constituted state physicians, none was 
more generally agreeable, and appeared more reasonable in itself, 
than the proposal to assemble the States-General. After long hesi- 
tation and delay, the court at last granted this great boon to the 

ple; and every heart, full of hope and joy, anticipated, with fond 
impatience, the blessings which were to be poured out upon France, 
by the meeting of this long-forgotten assembly. 

The imposing attitude immediately assumed and firmly preserved 
by the Tiers Etat—the determination exhibited by the people, to 
support their representatives—and the vain efforts of the court to 
dissolve the States-General—convinced all Europe, that France was 
upon the eve of a great internal revolution. The events of each 
succeeding day, tended to establish the ascendancy of popular party ; 
and everywhere filled the friends of freedom with joy and triumph ; 
especially in England, where the people, forgetting their antient 
hostility to France, welcomed her political regeneration as the com- 
mencement of a new and better era in the history of mankind. The 
English government and aristocracy, however, did not share in these 
feelings; but, on the contrary, regarded them with fear and suspi- 
cion, as the forerunners of a demand for domestic reform, which they 
might find it neither easy nor prudent to resist. At the present day, 
all parties admit that many abuses exist in the administration of go- 
vernment: but how much more undeniable must this have been at 
the breaking out of the French Revolution, when every department 
of the state was a nest of jobbers, who fattened upon the public 
revenue, for doing nothing ; and when ministers openly managed 
parliament, by means of bribery and corruption ; and when, from the 
meanest elector, to the proudest noble—every man indifferent to the 
interests of his country bartered his political influence for some. 
personal advantage? If the government of England were bad, that 
of Ireland was a thousand times worse ; and the system of adminis- 
tration acted upon in that country, would have disgraced the old go- 
vernment of France at any period of its existence. No wonder, 
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therefore, that those who composed and supported the administration 
which then existed, trembled when they witnessed the triumph of 
the French people, and the sensations which it excited in England. 
The interest which the great body of the people began to manifest, in 
regard to political subjects, was to them ominous of changes calcu- 
lated to deprive them of advantages, which, if not so glaring and 
odious, were at least as substantial and profitable as those enjoyed 
by the privileged classes in France. The most me wer and distin- 
guished members of the House of Commons had always advocated 
the necessity of Parliamentary Reform, as the best, and indeed the 
only means, for putting an end to that system of corruption which 
was the disgrace of every successive government, and which gave 
more than a colour of truth to the assertion, that no honest man 
could be a British Minister. But well did the possessors of office, 
and the minions of the aristocracy, know, that if the management of 
the House of Commons were taken out of their hands, their political 
power was at an end; and, however willing to make a few partial 
changes, to satisfy the people, they were determined never to consent 
to popularize the House of Commons, which would not only strike 
at a few of the more glaring corruptions that existed, but would 
remove the cause to which they might all be traced. The great 
body of the aristocracy were, therefore, seized with no small alarm, 
when they found that the principles of Parliamentary Reform were 
making rapid progress among the people; and they could not con- 
ceal from themselves the melancholy truth, that if once this great 
question were properly understood, the country would never rest 
satisfied, until the influence of the people in the House of Commons 
became real, and not nominal. But happily for those who had so 
much cause to dread the progress of political knowledge, events at 
the time took place which dispelled their apprehensions, turned the 
tide of public opinion in their favour, and enabled them to derive 
from that event, which they had regarded with so much fear and 
dislike, the means not only of more firmly establishing, but of greatly 
increasing, their former political power. 

The French Revolution had not proceeded far in its career, before 
the measures adopted by the popular leaders had alienated from 
them many of the most zealous of their foreign friends, and had ma- 
terially changed the opinions of the English people in regard to the 
political prospects of France. Many individuals, allowing their 
judgment to be overpowered by their feelings, had rashly and fool- 
ishly concluded that the struggle for liberty in France had termi- 
nated before it had well commenced; and that the crown and the 
aristocracy were disposed tamely to relinquish those privileges which, 
however unjust and oppressive, in regard to the people, they de- 
fended as their natural and unalienable rights. But the case was 
very different in reality; for no sooner had the court and peme cn 
discovered that the great object of the Tiers Etat was to establis 
upon a firm basis the representation, and the other political rights of 
the people, than they resolved, by every means in their power, and 
even, if necessary, by actual violence, to dissolve the States-General ; 
and thus, as they thought, to put an end to the pretensions of the 
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Third Estate. But it was now too late ; for, since the meeting of the 
States-General, and the first proceedings of the Commons, public 
opinion had acquired tenfold force, and the whole people were united 
as one man, to support the representatives of the nation in those bold 
and decided resolutions which they adopted in the hour of danger. 
Every intelligent man in France was aware, that until the Tiers 
Etat had acquired an undoubted superiority in the national assembly, 
none of the changes which had become absolutely necessary, could 
be carried into effect. It was then, and is still urged, that the people 
acted unjustly, in demanding that the Three Estates should consti- 
tute one assembly; and by voting numerically, secure to the Com- 
mons a great majority upon every public question. Why not have 
adopted Necker’s plan, of dividing the states into two chambers ; 
one composed of the nobility and clergy, the other of the represen- 
tatives of the people? Now we put it to any man of common under- 
standing, and who is at all acquainted, however slightly, with the 
state in which France was placed at the commencement of the revo- 
lution, whether such a plan was practicable, or could have retarded, 
even for a moment, the collision which took place between the nobility 
and the people? We have lately seen, that even in a country where 
the House of Peers is intimately connected with, and constantly 
receiving new members from the Commons, there may arise occasions 
in which its liability to some change demanded by the people, may be 
attended with the most serious embarrassment, and may place in the 
greatest danger that constitution, of which it forms a part. 

Now, if such a thing could take place in England, what would 
have been the case in France, where the majority of the nobi- 
lity and clergy were ignorant, proud, and bigotted, and where every 
measure which could be proposed for the benefit of the people, in- 
terfered with some one or other of the privileges and exemptions 
possessed by the ecclesiastical and secular nobility? No: a single 
assembly, composed of the representatives of the people, and the 
clergy and nobility, was the only thing which could do for France ; 
and there, if anywhere, the Tiers Etat could listen to the opinions, 
and respect the prejudices of the nobility; and there, if anywhere, 
the nobility could see the necessity of yielding to the just demands 
of the people. At that period, public opinion in France, however 
decided, in favour of the claims advanced by the Tiers Etat, was 
still willing to yield much to the crown and the nobility ; and had 
the calbenmnniives of the king been equal to the goodness of his 
heart, he might have placed himself at the head of the revolution ; 
and, by rigorous and prudent measures, have secured the support of 
great majority of the people. But, unfortunately, Louis was too 
much influenced by his queen and his courtiers ; and they were con- 
stantly engaged in attempts to defeat the popular cause at every 
stage of its progress, until the people, regarding the king and nobility 
as their natural enemies, listened to those who advocated the most 
extreme opinions, and whose object it was to introduce universal 
anarchy, in order to make way for their fondly-cherished political 
dreams. Public opinion was thus soon placed between two extremes, 
unable to give its support, either to the court or the republicans ; and 
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the great majority of the respectable and intelligent classes, whose 
political influence had been hitherto predominant, now retired from 
the struggle, and witnessed, with silent but bitter grief, those ex- 
cesses which were heaping disgrace upon the cause of liberty, and 
the name of Frenchman. These classes, except in defence of their 
lives and property, are always naturally unwilling to act offensively 
against the lower orders ; and, besides, at every successive period of 
the revolution, the state of France was such, that the moderate 
friends of liberty were compelled, in self-defence, to sanction the 
proceedings of its more violent adherents ; and called upon, as they 
were, to choose between despotism and republicanism, who can 
wonder that they preferred the latter ? 

The execution of Louis XVI., the establishment of a republic, and 
the reign of terror, produced a powerful reaction in the public opi- 
nion of Europe; and no where so visibly as in England, where the 
great majority of the middle classes viewed, with abhorrence and 
indignation, the open irreligion and atrocious cruelties of the repub- 
lican government. Hatred to the new order of things in France, 
now became a passion of the public mind; and the. war which took 
place between England and France, was eagerly supported by the 
people, who were daily more exasperated by the bitter hostility of 
the French Republic, and its open attempts to excite internal com- 
motions in Great Britain and Ireland. The elevation of Buonaparte 
to supreme power, perhaps, for a time abated the force of those feel- 
ings, and inspired the English with the hope, that the new ruler of 
France, satisfied with the military glory which he had acquired, 
would now devote himself to the arts of peace. But the conduct and 
character of Napoleon, soon convinced a great majority throughout 
England, that no satisfactory and permanent peace could be esta- 
blished between France and England, while the former was governed 
by Buonaparte .The splendid series of victories gained by the 
French Emperor, and his vast and daily increasing military power, 
served only to convince the British people, that if they wished to 
retain their independence, it must be at the point of the sword, and by 
the most devoted exertions. Even at the moment when there appeared 
so much cause for despair, England still persevered in the determi- 
nation, never to make peace with Buonaparte, until he had relin- 
quished those unjust pretensions and ambitious projects, which were 
inconsistent with the existence of any independent European nation. 
The insane attempts which the Emperor made to destroy the com- 
merce of England, while they inflicted little real injury upon Great 
Britain, could not fail to embitter the feelings of her inhabitants, and 
to render public opinion still more decided in favour of the French 
war. The invasion of Spain and Portugal, attended with so many 
disgraceful violations of faith and honour, excited in every part of 
England, and indeed of all Europe, feelings of bitterest indignation ; 
and now men of all parties urged the government to adopt still more 
vigorous measures of hostility, and to afford the most efficient assist- 
ance to nations which had been so unjustly and shamelessly robbed 
of their independence. Throughout the remainder of this eventful 
struggle, the voice of public opinion still declared against Buona- 
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parte, and in favour of those measures which had for their object 
effectually to restrain his power, and at last to compel him to abdi- 
cate the throne. 

It is needless to observe, that the opinion of France regarding 
Buonaparte, was very different from that of England ; although we 
think that, latterly, the great majority of intelligent and moderate 
men in both countries, viewed that remarkable individual in nearly 
the same light. When Buonaparte first attracted the attention and 
admiration of France, he appeared as the saviour of his country, and 
the restorer of her glory; and as one who, unstained with the crimes 
of the revolution, had repaired the errors of those who tyrannized 
over France in the name of the republic. The attempts which he 
made to overturn that republic, and place himself at the head of 
affairs, excited very little disapprobation in France, where the great 
majority appeared willing to grant a very large share of power to one 
who had already done so much for France, and whose genius might at 
once preserve her from external dangers, and restore to her internal 
peace and prosperity. There were some, indeed, who for a time 
cherished the hope that Buonaparte would act the part of a Washing- 
ton, and save the republic, without destroying it. But those who 
were acquainted with his character, and with the state of parties, 
clearly foresaw that he was neither the man to exhibit such virtue, 
nor France in a condition to reap much benefit from his exertions, 
even had he been inclined to do so. Even those who were zealously 
attached to liberal institutions, scarcely denied the necessity of a tem- 
porary dictatorship ; and they were inclined to rest satisfied, if Buo- 
naparte, without depriving himself of that extensive authority which 
they allowed to be necessary, would ultimately secure to France 
institutions, which might place upon a permanent foundation the 
political rights and liberties of her citizens. 

No man was ever more deeply convinced of the necessity of con- 
ciliating public opinion; and, at the same time, no man was ever 
more Labonte opposed to free institutions, than Buonaparte. He 
would scarcely submit to treat foreign nations on terms of equality 
and independence ; far less could he ever have endured to be the 
sovereign of a country, where all his measures could be thwarted, 
and his most favourite schemes blasted, by the interference of a po- 
pular assembly, which would compel him, in the person of his minis- 
ters, to account for the minutest acts of his government. During his 
whole reign, and especially at its first commencement, the grand 
object of Napoleon was to gain the favour of the people, without 
sacrificing even an iota of his despotic authori ae § as no man 
ever knew the French character better, his endeavours for a time 
were tolerably successful. It was on this principle that he pretended 
to regard it as absolutely necessary, constantly to engross the atten- 
tion of his subjects with new victories and new conquests; and al- 
though probably, even to his own mind, he glossed over his ambition 
with the name of policy, it cannot be denied that his splendid vic- 
tories did fascinate the French, and in some degree reconcile them to 
the arbitrary character of his government. Besides, his internal ad- 
ministration was regulated upon very different principles from those 
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which prevailed in the old government of France, and in other 
despotic countries of Europe. On every occasion he exhibited his 
determination to treat all classes of his subjects upon terms of the 
most perfect equality, and to afford to the very meanest of them the 
fullest opportunity of aspiring to the most important situations, and 
the most distinguished honours. He took good care to prove that 
this was not a nominal but a real privilege ; for he was surrounded 
with men who had risen from the very lowest ranks ; and every day 
displayed to France the spectacle of her Emperor bestowing the most 
splendid rewards upon soine successful soldier, whose only claims to 
favour were such as every Frenchman might flatter himself with one 
day possessing. This part of his policy does infinite credit to Napo. 
leon ; for it enabled him at once to gratify the people, and to sur- 
round himself with a numerous body of adherents, who, owing their 
all to him, were entirely devoted to his interests. 

But his unbounded ambition, and the hostility he had excited 
throughout Europe, compelled the Emperor to demand sacrifices 
from his subjects, which they were not very willing to make, when 
they could discover no really beneficial and national object for which 
they were required. The tide of fortune too began to turn ; and no 
longer blinded by the glare of military glory, the French began to 
find out the faults of their hero. He became especially sensible to 
the evils of that despotism which deprived them of all constitutional 
influence over the conduct of the government. The people still, 
indeed, retained some attachment to the Emperor, but public opinion 
became every day more decidedly in favour of a liberal form of go- 
vernment ; and as it was but too evident, that Buonaparte would 
never willingly cede to his subjects their political rights, his abdi- 
cation, when he was compelled to consent to that dreadful sacrifice, 
produced little sensation in France, as the superior and middle 
classes were willing to submit to the restoration of the Bourbons, on 
condition of receiving a free constitution. Buonaparte owed his re- 
storation wholly to the army; and he found it impossible to excite 
in his favour the body of the people, who were now little inclined to 
confide in his professions, and who saw no prospect of tranquillity and 
security, but in his absence from France. 

The final termination of the revolutionary war, placed the different 
nations of Europe in a situation highly favourable for the reception 
and progress of liberal opinions ; and it soon appeared that such opi- 
nions had acquired considerable strength in countries where their 
existence had scarcely been suspected. Spain, Portugal, and Naples, 
which had been hitherto regarded as the strong-holds of ignorance 
and despotism, now stood forth to the world, in the aspect of na- 
tions, extorting free constitutions from their unwilling sovereigns ; 
but these constitutions, not being supported by the affection and 
opinion of the majority of the people, were soon destroyed, either by 
counter internal revolutions, or by the efforts of foreign enemies. 
But in France and England, public opinion continued to advance 
quietly but steadily ; and it was apparent to every attentive observer, 
that those political feelings and sentiments to which the revolution 
had given birth, were rapidly extending themselves throughout these 
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two countries, and could not fail, at an early period, to exert the 
most important influence. 

In France, the Bourbons were extremely unpopular, from old as- 
sociations, and especially from the mortifying circumstances which 
had attended their second restoration. Louis X VIII. however, was 
a prudent and cautious monarch ;—taught, by past experience, the 
danger of disregarding public opinion, and naturally inclined to 
adopt a course of policy opposed both to extreme royalism and ex- 
treme liberalism, and calculated to meet the wishes of the majority 
of his subjects. But, whatever were his own intentions or wishes, 
Louis was too often prevailed upon by the counsels of his brother 
and the old courtiers, to sanction measures which were adverse to his 
own principles, and which endangered the security of his throne, and 
the tranquillity of the country. The death of Louis, however, when 
taRen in connection with the character of his successor, might be re- 
garded as a misfortune to France ; and the conduct of the new mo- 
narch, although for some time after his accession he affected popu- 
larity, realized the worst anticipations which had been entertained 
regarding it. Charles, who, in his youth, had been the most zealous 
and active opponent of the popular cause, had, in spite of all his mis- 
fortunes, retained his old principles ; and, blinded by his prejudices, 
resolved to act upon them, at a moment when, to do so, could only 
be attended with his own ruin. The nation, justly suspecting his 
intentions, regarded the appointment of Prince Polignac to the office 
of prime minister, as the commencement of the counter-revolution. 
Never did public opinion express itself in a manner more firm, de- 
cided, and unequivocal; and Charles had now an _ opportunity 
of retracing his steps; but he was determined to brave every 
danger, rather than relinquish his insane projects. The Chambers 
confirmed the decision of the people; and now finding it impossible 
to mature his plans in secrecy, Charles openly commenced them ; 
and by so doing, provoked a popular insurrection, which terminated 
in the exile of himself and his family ; and in the exaltation of the 
Duke of Orleans to the French throne. The proceedings at Paris 
were confirmed by all France—public opinion for a time reigned 
triumphant in that country—and it appeared scarcely possible, that 
a government which owed to it its existence and continuance, would 
on any account venture to provoke its hostility. It is, however, an 
undoubted fact, that Louis Philippe has become unpopular with a 
considerable part of his subjects; and it seems impossible to deny, 
that his conduct, after the late insurrection at Paris, was beyond 
measure imprudent, and proved him incapable of taking advantage 
of a position the most favourable in which such a government as his 
qulbdave been placed. Our limits do not permit us to offer any 
observations upon the existing state of France; as, in order to un- 
derstand its present political condition, and the future prospects of 
Louis Philippe and his government, it would be necessary to enter 
at considerable length upon the history of that period which has 
elapsed since the Revolution of 1830. 

The progress of public opinion has not been less decided nor at- 
tended with less important consequences in England than in France, 
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and that progress indeed appears almost incredible, when we com- 
pare our present political situation with what it was less than ten 
years ago. The efforts made to promote the education and intellec- 
tual improvement of the people have greatly contributed to extend 
the limit of political knowledge, and at the same time many external 
events have concurred in bringing about the political changes which 
would sooner or later have been demanded and extorted by public 
opinion. The circumstances which attended the separation between 
Mr. Canning and the ultra Tories, as they at once disorganized the 
the Tory party, and established for a time the supremacy of the 
liberals, were not a little influential in hastening on the great political 
events which we have lately witnessed. The conduct of the Wel- 
lington administration was ultimately not less favourable to the 

pular cause, and the settlement of the question of Catholic eman- 
cipation (which no other ministry could have accomplished at that 
time, and in a manner so complete and satisfactory,) conferred an in- 
valuable benefit upon the popular party, which could have intro- 
duced no other popular measure with any prospect of success while 
that of emancipation remained undecided. ‘The French revolution of 
1830 excited the strongest sympathy throughout England, and the 
demand for domestic reform, which before was very great, then be- 
came still more general and importunate. The Duke of Wellington 
reversing all the principles by which he appeared to have been 
guided, since he came into office, now declared his unalterable hosti- 
lity to all reform, and as a necessary consequence of this declaration 
was soon after compelled to retire from office. He was succeeded by 
Earl Grey, who became prime minister, under a pledge to bring in a 
measure of parliamentary reform, and the whole kingdom awaited 
with eager impatience the period when the ministerial plan was to be 
announced. 

The unbounded popularity which the reform bill acquired on its 
first introduction, and maintained during its future progress, presents 
us with one of those rare occurrences when government acts in per- 
fect harmony with the feelings of the people ; and the active, steady, 
and enlightened support which ministers received from public opi- 
nion, proves that popular favour is not always so unstable and incon- 
sistent as is sometimes asserted. The enemies of the reform bill 
exclaim indeed that that bill far exceeded the anticipations and 
wishes of public opinion, and was therefore inexpedient, rash, and 
uncalled for. Now, without denying that the ministerial measure of 
reform far surpassed the expectations entertained by the people, we 
do not hesitate to express our conviction that no measure essentially 
different or less extensive could have settled this great question in a 
manner likely to prove permanent, or to give general satisfaction. It 
must never be forgotten that the administration of Earl Grey was 
placed in a very different situation from that of the Duke of Welling- 
ton; and the reform which would have been thankfully accepted 
from the latter would have been scorned and rejected if offered by 
the former. When the Wellington ministry was driven from office, 
and succeeded by an administration composed of men who were pro- 
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fessed reformers, it was admitted by all parties that an extensive 
measure of parliamentary reform had become necessary, and that re { 
partial or temporary expedient would only aggravate the evils whic 
it was intended to remedy. Earl Grey and his colleagues, compre- 
hending the position in which they stood, and the conduct rendered 
necessary by that position, disdained the paltry and contemptible 
policy of merely calculating what would be barely sufficient to satisfy 
the demands of public opinion ; they viewed the question of reform 
as liberal and enlightened statesmen, and endeavoured to devize a 
measure which might at once remove the abuses and supply the de- 
fects which were universally admitted to exist in the system of repre- 
sentation. It can scarcely be denied that the measure actually de- 
vized and prepared was eminently calculated to accomplish these 
objects; and while willingly admitting that future changes in the 
representation may become expedient and necessary, we think that 
those changes must consist, not in an alteration, but in an extension 
of the great principle acknowledged and established by the reform 
bill. 

Since public opinion has secured the principle of the reform bill, 
in spite of the most active, determined, and powerful opposition 
which any political measure ever encountered, it follows as a matter 
of course that it must now exert a direct and immediate influence 
over the proceedings of the legislature and the government. It 
matters little who are the members of the new House of Com- 
mons, for they dare not and will not disregard the voice of the 
people, or lend their support to any administration, whatever may be 
its party designation, which does not adopt a policy suitable to the 
present condition, and which is not sanctioned by the general opinion 
of the country. It is reasonable to conclude, that statesmen who 
staked their political existence and reputation upon the success of 
the reform bill, will not.shrink from proposing those ulterior mea- 
sures which they could scarcely fail to anticipate as the inevitable 
consequences of that success, and we therefore believe that it is the 
firm intention of the present ministers to carry forward that great 
work which they have so happily commenced, and led on with an 
energy and decision becoming those whose chief dependence is 
placed upon the favour and support of the people. Without entering 
at present upon any question connected with our foreign policy, we 
cannot conclude this article without offering a very few observations 
upon two subjects of great domestic interest :—we allude to the state 
of Ireland and Church Reform. 

We never recall the name of Ireland without the most gloomy fore- 
bodings, and when we consider the numerous and complicated evils 
which oppress that country, and which are apparently becoming 
every day more aggravated and hopeless, we cannot but tremble for 
the future fate of Great Britain, indissolubly connected as it is with 
that of Ireland. It would be ridiculous at the close of an article to 
enter upon a discussion regarding the remote or immediate causes 
which have led to the present calamitous state of affairs in Ireland, or 
to indulge in speculations as to the means best adapted for improving 
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her condition ; we can only glance at a few of the more important 
questions connected with Ireland, which must so engross public 
attention, and in reference to which some decided measures must 
speedily be adopted.* The moral features of Ireland are disfigured 
by one plague-spell, to which every eye is now directed, and to 
which every finger points, and our readers have already anticipated 
us when we name the Church Establishment. If it is yet possible 
that a Protestant Church Establishment may be permitted to exist in 
Ireland, it is certain that the present one must be extensively and 
practically reformed in all its branches before the public opinion, 
either of England or Ireland, will submit to have a single tax raised 
in its behalf, or a single word uttered in its defence. Tithes must 
be extinguished, not in name, but in reality, and we must no longer 
witness those odious scenes which are a disgrace to the name of re- 
ligion, and which are every day renewed by the enforcement of the 
late Tithe Act. We mi however, grossly deceive ourselves, if 
we imagined that even the entire destruction of the church, or any 
other specific measure, would do much for the immediate removal of 
those evils which affect Ireland: it is a truth which ought never to be 
lost sight of, that the peace and prosperity of that country can onl 
be restored by many years of good government, and by the physical, 
moral, and intellectual improvement of the great body of the people. 

It cannot, we think, be justly denied, that the question of church 
reform is surrounded with many difficulties, and that the complicated 
interests of property and patronage, connected with it, must tend 
considerably to embarrass the proceedings of any government which 
is sincerely desirous to carry into effect those ecclesiastical changes 
which are indispensably necessary before the ve of Ireland can 
tolerate, far less support and respect, the established church. No great 
changes can take place in a state without being productive of great 
individual injury and suffering, and therefore while those who un- 
dertake the reformation of the church ought tenderly to respect 
private interests and vested rights, this must not be carried too far, 
so as to interfere with those measures which are necessary for the 
general welfare of the community. 


Appendix. 


Since the foregoing observations were penned we have witnessed the as- 
sembling of the reformed parliament, and the development of the ministerial 
measures for the future government of Ireland. ‘The speech from the throne 
was principally directed to the requisition of fresh powers of coercion, and 


‘with a presentiment of the military measures which have been since com- 


menced. The remedial measures which ministers have proposed are, we 
fear, of a character little suited to the spirit of the times, and little cal- 
culated to heal the long ulcerated wounds of the Irish nation. The bill for 
the reduction of the temporalities of the church is founded undoubtedly 
upon a wise and liberal principle; but being only prospective in its opera- 
tion, dependant upon the lapse of years, and the demise of the present pos- 
sessors of the enormously overpaid sees of the protestant church, we fear 





* This paper was in type before Parliament met. 
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that the measure contains little to allay the immediate frenzy of the Irish 
people. Subject even to the per centage reductions proposed in the bill, 
enormous revenues will yet remain. Although in tranquil times, and in the 
ordinary march of events, the bill would have been highly satisfactory—yet 
now we fear that it will only rank as an unwilling and half-way measure. 

The project for allowing the holders of leases of the church lands to pur- 
chase a perpetuity of interest, though a wholesome change in the principle of 
the inalienable tenure of the possessions of the church, is yet eminently 
delusive in its probable operation. It is conjectured that this measure 
will produce a sum of one or two millions, to be applied to the purposes of 
education, charity, and public works; but as the purchase of these leases 
upon the very low terms of rental customary upon the lands of the church, 
will produce a very beneficial interest to the tenant, we perceive no reason 
why the sale of this interest should not be opened to the general mass of 
agricultural speculators; and if one or two millions be the sum expected to 
be raised upon these restricted terms, there is little doubt that under a system 
of general competition more than double that amount would result from the 
sale of the leases of the lands of the church. As this fund is to accumu- 
late, and to be subjected to the management of a board of commissioners, 
we greatly fear that in the venality, corruption, patronage, and waste which 
are generally attendant upon such a piece of machinery, small indeed will be 
the true result to the purposes of education or general charity. 

The other remedial measures of the government, consisting of the abo- 
lition of the vestry cess, a reform of municipal corporations, and the removal 
of the tyrannical powers of the grand juries, are all judicious: they will go 
to the root of an immense wen of venality and corruption, and remove many 
fruitful sources of exasperation to the smaller proprietors of the sister 
kingdom. 

To the establishment of public works we also look for very extensive 
changes in the condition of the sister kingdom. Amongst those pre-eminent 
for facilitating the growth of manufactures, and for cementing the connection 
between these nations, is the system of railways, the construction of lines of 
which we would recommend to be commenced from the western harbours of 
Ireland to the ports upon the Irish Channel—as from Valentia to Belfast and 
Dublin. Besides the immediate and extensive employment which these 
works would afford to the labouring poor of Ireland, there is little doubt that 
a large proportion of the entire commerce of England and Scotland to the 
west of Europe, to the West Indies, to North and South America, might 
thus be diverted from the tedious and dangerous navigation of the Irish 
Channel. 

We regret that the long-desired system of poor laws for the sister king- 
dom is not in the list of remedial measures of the present government. Ina 
country, the prime grievance of which is the humiliating destitution of the 
great mass of the people, the establishment of a legal provision for the poor 
would assuredly be the most instant means for the tranquillization of the 
land. It is a futile argument against the system of parochial relief, that in 
England the system is subjected to defects, mismanagement, and waste; for 
it is certain that no public and extensively ramified institution can ever exist 
without its abuses ; nor are the poor-rates of England perhaps subject to a 
greater amount of annual misappropriation than are the other departments 
of the taxation of the country, or even the public charities, the crown lands, 
municipal corporations, and a host of other impure and ancient institutions. 
With all the acknowledged defects of the working of the system of our poor 
laws, it is certain that immense benefit is yet conferred upon our pauper 
population; and in a country where all tends to the aristocratical accumu- 
lation in a few hands of all property and power, it is apparent that the com- 
pulsory maintenance of the masses of our impoverished population alone 
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preserves this island from the rash and furious convulsions of all despotic 
countries : nor is it too much to affirm that to the system of poor-rates alone 
is it owing that London has never witnessed the ferocious massacres of Con- 
stantinople and Madrid. When it is known that the agriculture rental of 
Ireland amounts annually to the sum of sixteen millions sterling, it is appa- 
rent that a small charge upon the soil would tend greatly to remove the 
poverty, sedition, and revenge which now exist in the unfortunate sister 
kingdom. 

The grand source of Irish discontent—the tithe system—is also left with- 
out material alteration, for a commutation of tithes is a mere removal of the 
burthen from one shoulder to another, and whether exacted from the land- 
lord or the tenant, the amount is virtually rendered from the soil already 
overburthened by a starving population; and unable to be further ex- 
hausted for the maintenance of a priesthood with whom an immense majo- 
rity of the people have no community of feelings, habits, or belief. A sys- 
tem of commutation is an evasion which cannot now stem the torrent of re- 
sistance to the oppressions of the church. 

The proposed measures of coercion are decidedly objectionable. At this 
period of the world—in the midst of the’ intelligence of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and but a day after the revolutionary triumph of the people of France— 
it is amazing to find an enlightened and patriotic government, in other re- 
spects, venturing upon the annihilation of all constitutional liberty, by the 
erection of martial courts, the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, an un- 
limited power of search, and a curfew bell—the badge of slavery in the most 
dark and brutal annals of this kingdom. The attempt by such means to 
subdue unanimous millions, recals to us the spectacle of Xerxes throwing 
chains upon the sea. We regret the measure as an “‘ untoward” blunder of 
well-intentioned men, and trust with confidence to the power of public 
opinion for the prevention of scenes which in former times would have dis- 
solved for ever the connection of these islands, 
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“ No money returned.” 
Pray Bite. 





AN honest lawyer is one of those hazardous miracles that would 
damn a play ; under unfortunate circumstances, “ my rascally attor- 
ney” is as indispensable a phrase, as ‘my impertinent tailor ;” but 
who ever heard of “ my blackguard of a barrister?” Who disputes 
the honour of the bar? Surely Mr. Serjeant Such-a-one is an ho- 
nourable man ! 


. 


‘«* So are they all—all honourable men.” 


But the bar holds itself out not only as an honourable, but as a 
liberal and learned profession: let us investigate its title to these 
three characteristics, first, putting it as a proposition, that honour 
opposed to honesty, becomes disgrace ; learning applied to the sub- 
version of truth, worse than ignorance ; and liberality at the expense 
of justice, knavery. 

The advocates of ancient Rome were not mere hirelings—to them 
the term client meant something more than a customer, or a custo- 
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mer’s deputy. The counsel of our own day too boast of their pro- 
fessional inability to demand or sue for fees ;* but how seldom do we 
hear of one receiving a brief without a fee, on pleading a cause gra- 
tuitously ?+ It is against their very rules to do so. A barrister may, 
for a guinea or two, prostitute his skill to the support of an — 
action, and remain an honourable member of the bar; but let him 
seek gratuitous advocacy in the defence of the oppressed or indigent, 
and he will be immediately cut by his “ learned friends” at West- 
minster, circuit, and sessions, for huggery, (that is their term) and 
disreputable practice. In fine, whilst the high-souled barrister 
shrinks with theoretical horror from every thing approaching to soli- 
citation of a fee; he clutches it with the rapacity of a pongo—pouches 
it with the rapidity of a monkey, and retains it with the tenacity of 
a bull-dog. “No money returned,” say the play-bills—no money 
returned cries the barrister—‘‘ dum vivimus, vivamus.” 

But let us descend into detail: —what qualifications are necessary for 
the bar, and the conduct of its members, with reference to each other, 
the court, and the client or attorney?—The recommendation of 
two barristers, thirty pounds, and a bond for the payment of accruing 
dues, will procure the student’s admission to any Inn of Court. Here 
he must remain five, but if a member of an English or Irish Uni- 
versity, only three years, before he can be called, and in either case 
nine exercises and twelve terms must be kept,—the non-university 
student being obliged previously to deposit £100, to which he has to 
add a few more before he can assume the wig and gown. The exer- 
cises are a mere farce, being put into the student’s hand ready 
written, and to which he receives a nod of approbation before he can 
pronounce the second word! Keeping terms is only another phrase 
for eating dinners,—a certain number of which constitute aterm. In 
the mean time the student is supposed to have passed some time under 
a special pleader, or equity draughtsman, but for aught the benchers 
of the Inn know to the contrary, they may call to the bar, a man who 
never opened a law book, nor entered a court !—Such are the prelimi- 
_— which entitle an individual to the appellation of “ my learned 

riend.” 

The courtesy which exists among the members of the bar is at the 
expense of their clients. A prisoner unjustly arrested, cannot have 
the rule made absolute for his discharge on Monday, because it is in- 
convenient for the opposing counsel to argue the point until to-morro’ 
—perhaps Wednesday or Thursday. “ You must be aware,” says 
the prisoner’s advocate to the attorney, “that I am perfectly ready, 
and in fact there can be no doubt about the point, but my learned 
friend has put it to me as a matter of personal oblifation to himself, 
to delay the motion, and says he really ee not looked at his brief.” 

But to come into court upon a more important occasion ; let the 
reader fancy himself the plaintiff in a cause about to be brought on. 
Previously to the trial, a consultation is in all probability deemed 
necessary, which, as the court sits at half-past nine, is appointed 
prior to that time in the robing-room or the coffee-house, where the 





* See note No. I. appended. + See note No. 2. 
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leader breakfasts. The parties accordingly assemble at the appointed 
hour, and the leader’s clerk acquaints his master with the name of 
the case in which he is about to appear: “ Oh! exactly, ‘ Snibbs 
against Somebody,’ well—what’s the point; I believe I’m for the 
plaintiff.” The junior takes up his cue, and relates the particulars 
of the case, with a verbosity which shows that he has had time 
enough to read his brief. “ Ah! it all lies in a nut-shell— inter- 
rupts the learned leader—“ but still if it could be settled without 
going into court—a reference perhaps—your client objects I see— 
well then, he must take the consequences—we shall have the judge 
against us.” “ But, Sir,” says the trembling client, “if my wit- 
nesses prove my case, surely—” ‘ Don’t interrupt me, Sir; we 
can’t waste time in idle speculations; “ I’ve two more consultations 
before the Court sits. Gentlemen, good morning.” 

The poor suitor’s case is at length called on—the opening speech 
made—the witnesses examined—assault proved—verdict given for 
the plaintiff—damages 40s.—the counsel, with a facetious chuckle, 
congratulates the attorney upon his luck and looks at his next brief. 

Now, what is the result of all this ?>—the client is awarded 40s. and 
all his costs in the cause are to be paid by his opponent ; but then comes 
the extra costs, “ as between Altorney and Client,” which the success- 
ful party has to disburse himself; and thus, after having received a 
sound thrashing, for which the action is brought, and endured many 
months of uneasiness, he finds himself minus at least, notwith- 
standing his damages, of some six or eight pounds ten !—a great 
deal more, or a trifle less, as it may happen. 

Such is the mode in which cases are too frequently conducted ; the 
advocate, who has, probably, never looked into his brief until the 
moment when he should be thoroughly acquainted with its contents, 
under the pretence, that in attempting to prove all, he may prove too 
much, rejects the most important part of the plaintiff’s testimony, and 
calls just sufficient to establish a mere legal claim to a verdict, reck- 
less alike of the feelings and the interest of his client, both of which 
are in some measure, in actions like the above, committed to his dis- 
cretion. 

The mode in which counsel conduct the examination of a witness 
is too well known to need exposure; the pompous trickery of 
“Upon your oath, sir,” and “ Will you take upon yourself to swear ?” 
to intimidate a man from the truth rather than lead him into it, is 
equally resorted to by the brow-beating bully, and the tortuous 
sophist. Should the Judge misdirect the jury either as to the law or 
fact, interference is rarely attempted ; the senior counsel has left the 
court for refreshment ; & is reading the newspaper preparing for 
the next case,and the junior does not sufficiently possess the ear of 
the court to venture upon an interruption :—‘ You have your re- 
medy” is the answer: “ move for a new trial.” 

Another grievous abuse is the changing of briefs, so that, if I give 
my case to Mr. Voluble, it probably falls into the hands of Mr. Stutter, 
the former having some other engagement more pressing than the 
interest of his client. It is in vain for me to exclaim to my attorney, 
“ It was my wish that Mr. Voluble should be employed. I find in 
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your bill of costs, ‘ Retainer to Mr. Voluble and clerk, £1 3s. 6d. Fee 
to Mr.Voluble and clerk with brief, £10 10s. Refresher to Mr. Vo- 
luble and clerk, £1 3s. 6d.’ Stutter is an ass ; I wouldn’t have given 
him sixpence.” But the fact is, Stutter does not get sixpence ; the 
courtesy and liberality—the honour and independence of the bar 
alike forbid it. But then surely the honour and independence of the 
bar does not hinder Mr. Voluble from returning the fees to his poor 
client, who has perhaps lost his cause through his absence? No such 
thing—custom forbids it. 

The practice at chambers is not less involved in mystery and 
chicanery ; the opinion of an eminent counsel upon the most trifling 
point is not to be obtained, sometimes under many months. Day after 
day the attorney sends for the expensive desideratum. “ Really Mr. 
Serjeant so-and-so is very sorry, but he has not had time,” or, Mr. 
Serjeant so-and-so’s clerk looks pompously over his list of cases 
(perhaps three or four) and discovers that there are several yet 
before the one required, and “ it cannot be taken out of its order.” 
To heighten the joke—for joke it is to all but the client—the opinion 
could, in all probability, be given just as correctly and much more 
speedily by the attorney, but being liable by law for the conse- 
quences of his judgment—which a barrister, the only person deemed 
legally competent to give an opinion is not—the former in his own de- 
fence, shifts the responsibility from himself to nobody. 

So much for the fearaiing, liberality, and honour of the bar, from 
whose members are chosen the men that are to pass judgment upon 
our lives, our rights, and our property. Let us no more hear the 
epithets “ honourable” applied to a profession, the followers of which, 

rofessing 7 thing that is noble and independent, torture right 
into wrong, and wrong into right, and who, under the influence of 
motives the most sordid and narrow, attain ends the most unjust and 
oppressive, by means the most base and despicable. For heaven’s 
sake, let the mockery attendant upon such a profession cease ; let the 
hire of the barristers be fixed like that of any other trade, (if its 
parallel for plunder can be found) and give them the right to sue for 
that without which they will not, and by a rule of their own, dare 
not work. In return for this, let them be sued by their employers if 
they neglect their duty ; let those who hold the brief receive the fee ; 
we shall then have no absentees ; the fear of losing his guinea or two 
will insure the advocate’s punctuality more effectually than that of 
losing the cause of his heart-broken client. 





NOTES BY ANOTHER HAND. 


1. This is literally true, but figuratively a falsehood. They give attornies 
credit, send in their bills as regularly as bakers, and dun the di atory without 
remorse, not in person, but by proxy. Their lean, hungry cadaverous clerks 
do most certainly, so far as words gc, “‘ demand and sue for fees.’” It may not be 
generally known, that by the singular machinery of the profession, a barrister’s 
clerk is paid not by his master—but his master’s clients. If, with a brief, you 
give a barrister a guinea, you must give his boy half-a-crown. The clerk, 
therefore, has & good excuse for dunning, without aspersing the sublime dig- 
nity, the lofty elevation above all pecuniary motives or desires—of his raven- 
ous master. He, the clerk, “ is so short of the needful, having no salary, that 
he is really compelled to get in his half-crowns,” but if these be offered him— 
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he recoils with horror from the bare idea of such a thing, he could not ibly 
take them without their respective appendices—the guineas! it would be very 
irregular. In a lawyer's bill the barrister is always mentioned in connection 
with his clerk—-‘ fer to Mr. Pipps and clerk ;” “ retainer to Serjeant Sawdust 
and clerk,” &c. &c. They are inseparable as regards money matters; they 
form a firm—in which the interest of the clerk is an er Nae are Castor 
and Pollux—the Siamese twins, or, to givea better similitude—the beggar and 
his dog. It is impertinent to paint over any door in Lincoln’s-Inn, the name of 
only one of its occupants; why not stick to the truth and write up, “ Mr. Ser- 


jeant Simpleton and Clerk,” “ Mr. Belial and Clerk”—or otherwise as the case 


may be ? 

2. Ican answer this question :—only on the two or three occasions per 
annum, of a poor devil of a suitor being allowed to figure in forma pauperis ;— 
these two or three cases Leing distributed among the whole profession. It can- 
not, however, be denied that men at the bar, who are not overburthened with 
business, do sometimes omit to put a brief down in the bill—if their client 
be an attorney who regularly employs them, if the action have been brought 
with a view to obtain atonement for some piece of villainy pretend by 
such an attorney, and if “ his learned friend” fail by forensic fraud to skreen 
him from the consequences. But in cases where all these postulates are present 
—should the attorney—hoping ty such rashness, to give the advocate an ad- 
ditional stimulus—have handed over the fee before-hand, however disastrous 
the event of the trial may prove—he never sees a farthing of his coin again. 
Barristers never refund---“ it would be irregular.” Ifyou throw a sovereign into 
the sea—there is some chance of your finding it inthe stomach of a casual cod- 
fish, bought by youat Billingsgate for a crown, but — ever returns from 
the charybdis of a counsellor’s maw. Orpheus re-passed the Styx, but those 
who practise “ in the Courts below,” differ from those who plead * in the Courts 
above :” the learned brothers of Rhadamanthus—are merely infernal. 
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Tue rapid progress of events in the southern divisions of the 
United States of America, and the approaching struggle which 
threatens the state ot South Carolina with the horrors of domestic 
war, render it not an uninteresting speculation to review the condi- 
tion, hopes, and future prospects of the slave population of the plant- 
ing states. It is indeed remarkable, that after the many alarming 
symptoms of insurrectionary movements, and the ane disco- 
very of plots for the extermination of the whites, that the southern 
states should now plunge into acts which, in all human probability, 
will unchain their most deadly enemies, and awaken the demons of 
revenge and murder among them. Of the perpetual danger which 
impends over the white people of these states, some judgment may 
be formed from the circumstances of the following narrative of the 
projected insurrection in the state of South Carolina, in the year 
1823, headed by a well-known free negro, Vesey Denmark. 

This man was a native of Africa, who, being captured, when a 

outh, among a cargo of slaves bound for one of the Danish islands 
in the West Indies, in the year 1797, was carried to Charleston, where 
he soon afterwards received his freedom from the commander of the 
vessel of war to whom he had become a prize. He subsequently 
became a sawyer, and saved a considerable sum of money ; being 
known, up to the period of the insurrection in 1823, as a clever, in- 
dustrious, and worthy free negro. Suddenly, in the latter end of 
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that year, a report prevailed, that the particulars of an impending in- 
surrection of the slaves had been revealed by the black servant of a 
gentleman of Charleston ; whereupon a number of the most conspi- 
cuous of the free negroes of the city were arrested and carried to 
prison. From the confession of one of these persons, it was disco- 
vered that the plan of a most extensive insurrection had been ma- 
tured. Upwards of two years had been occupied in the organization 
of the plot ; more than fifty thousand negroes were believed to be in 
the secret, and prepared for the day. The plan of operations exhibits 
the deadly spirit of the slave population of these states. It was ar- 
ranged, that upon the evening of the very next Sunday, the negroes 
from the plantations round the city should enter the streets at various 
quarters—and the main body, under the command of Vesey Denmark, 
were to proceed to the guard-house, to secure the arms and ammu- 
nition. At the same time the city was intended to be fired in several 
quarters: and the negroes lining the streets were to despatch the 
white people, as they issued from the houses to assist in extinguishing 
the flames. ‘“ We will not leave a white skin living,” said Vesey 
Denmark: “ the scripture commands it, and they did so in St. Do- 
mingo.” Another body of negroes were to secure the shipping in 
the harbour ; so that after plundering the banks, stores, and dwell- 
ing-houses, all concerned in the insurrection might be conveyed to 
St. Domingo. An extensive manufactory of pikes had been carried 
on for many months, and considerable sums of money had been sub- 
scribed by the slaves, at the house of Vesey Denmark, and at several 
of the religious meeting-houses of the black population of the city. 
The slaves of the most kind and confiding masters, were those most 
deeply implicated in the plot. One of the conspirators was a do- 
mestic slave of Mr. Bennett, the late Governor of the state of South 
Carolina, a benevolent old gentleman, who, to his astonishment and 
horror, heard it proved, that this servant, in whom he had reposed 
the confidence of a father, had secured his sword and pistols for the 
night of the insurrection—having exhibited them to a comrade, with 
the expression, “ When the fire breaks out, I shall run up stairs, 
and do for the old man.” 

The wives and daughters of the most wealthy residents were ap- 
portioned beforehand: they were to be conveyed, with the treasure 
of the city, to St. Domingo ; with which island an active correspon- 
dence had been maintained for upwards of two years. The plot was 
arranged for a Sunday night, that the negroes from the country might 
flock unsuspected to the city, to the sabbath market, then common 
for the slaves. The discovery of the design, and the arrest of the 
leaders of the insurrection, were, however, concealed from the ne- 
groes, who, upon the appointed day, were met by the military, and 
dispersed upon the roads. The trial of the principal conspirators 
soon afterwards took place. Vesey Denmark, with about ten of his 
associates, were condemned to death, and executed upon the following 
day—all dying with the utmost coolness, and calling upon the assem- 
bled negro population never to rest contented without iberty. 

The plot completely staggered the citizens of Charleston, who for 
many years past had entertained no uneasiness about the black popu- 
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lation—the severity of the slave-laws of the state had, in consequence, 
been much relaxed. Since this period, however, the most rigorous 
enactments have been passed and enforced. Upon the ringing of a 
bell, at an early hour in the night, no negro can be seen in the streets, 

. under pain of the severest punishment. All free negroes from the 
northern states are precluded from entering the limits of the state ; 
and even the black cooks and stewards of vessels entering the port, 
are immediately conveyed to gaol. The punishment of death is 
awarded to any white man who shall distribute inflammatory papers 
amongst the negro population ; and all strangers are watched with a 
jealousy uncomfortable to a traveller, who, by the bye, is disgusted 

> at seeing young women—amilliners or domestic servants—of a com- 
plexion not darker than that of an European brunette, exposed in the 
market, and sold by the hammer. 

All this severity cannot extinguish the smouldering flames of negro 
rage and revenge. Unceasing agitation prevails in the city ; fires are 
perpetually blazing in the night ; and, upon the ringing of the bell, 
the assembling of troops, guards, and armed citizens, both horse and 
foot, betrays the general alarm. Every thing gives note of an early 
and sanguinary struggle ; and both residents and strangers evidently 
live in apprehension of the “ business that walketh about in the 
dark.” That the black population are watching, with the eye of the 
tiger, the political dissentions of the times, is universally believed. 
Upon the 4th of July, 1831, the writer was present at the celebration 
of the anniversary of American Independence, in the city of Charls- 
ton, when it was generally rumoured that an extensive subterranean 
excavation towards the guard-house, and a plan for surrounding the 
churches during the delivery of the orations, had been discovered a 

every few days before. Numbers of the slaves are well-educated 
men, hired out us clerks in warehouses and stores, and well informed 
of the events that are passing in the world. Upon the trial of the 
£ conspirators, in 1823, it appeared that the leaders were supplied with 
pamphlets, books, and newspapers, treating of the progress of the 
question of slavery in the northern states, and in the parliament of 
England, and a speech of Mr. King, a member of congress from the 
state of Massachussets, was in the hands of the mass of the slave po- 
| pulation. That so enlightened a multitude can long remain en- 
slaved, is not to be supposed. When the projected insurrection of 
1823 is known to have been communicated to more than fifty thou- 
sand of the slaves, and that more than two years had been consumed 
in preparation, and yet that the affair was only discovered upon the 
eve of its irruption, it is apparent what awful unanimity prevails 

among the conspirators. 

To liberate the negro population would evidently be a most pro- 

a fitable policy for these southern states. The cost of slavery is im- 
mense. The expences of overseers, guards, troops, and gaols, weigh 
upon the fortunes of the planters, and prove that, under a republic, 
the press of taxation may be greater than under the most expensive 
monarchy. “ The depredations of the slaves,” says Mr. Coltsworth 
Pinkney, “ amount to a third part of the entire crop of rice:” and 
assuredly, the loss by incendiary fires amounts to many millions of 
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dollars per annum. Compulsory labour is of small comparative 
value; for it has been shewn by Mr. M‘Duffie, that the profit upon 
the labour of an able-bodied slave employed in the cultivation of 
cotton, does not, at the present time, exceed the sum of 6; cents, or 
less than 3d. sterling per day ; which sum is to compensate for the 
numbers of the infirm, the aged, and the young, with all the general 
charges of the soil. Yet will the planters die in defence of this 
withering system: and it is generally supposed, that the present de- 
termination to retire from the Union, is founded less upon the evils 
arising from the Tariff, than from the fast-approaching question of 
the power of Congress to emancipate their slaves. Whatever may be 
the issue of the present train of events, the traveller in the southern 
states of this great Union, sees at least these truths—that prejudice is 
the foulest weed that overspreads this world—that justice is our own 
self-interest, and liberty the best policy. 
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Fesrvuary Ist.—On weighing myself this morning, found that I 
could only draw seven stone six; so that since Saturday I had 
evidently dissipated of animal material seven oz. one dwt. Sent 
for Sir A. C., who, when made acquainted with the alarming symp- 
toms, told me I did not take a sufficient quantity of pedestrianism 
and cachinnation. Retreated to duelling distance, and delicately 
asked if his spaniel had bitten him, or whether his other friends had 
discovered any change in his conduct? In reply, Sir A. considered 
himself in a situation to feel hurt and insulted, and firmly insisted 
on my “ going out” with him. Begged to postpone the honour until 
I had completed my darling design of condensing the wisdom of all 
authors, ancient and modern, into a pocket duodecimo. Sir A., in 
rejoinder, had been misunderstood—his character was pacific—to say 
nothing of his profession, and his proposition was most humane. 
Shook hands, and requested him to write for me: with his usual be- 
nevolence he did—folded up the prescription—put it into my hands, 
and hastily departed. Opened the paper, and found the following 
mystery: “ Take of walking exercise every morning two hours ;— 
Take also the advice of Lord Camden’s head at Camden Town.” 
Passed the rest of the day in perfect amazement. At night dreamt 
of Sir A. C.’s spaniel. 

2nd.— On awaking, stepped anxiously into the scale—horror-struck 
to find that, with all my efforts, I could not overcome more than 
seven stone five! Thought of Sir A. C.’s prescription, and deter- 
mined on solving the sphinx, or speaking on the subject to Adjutant 
B——, who would, I was sure, tell me, in a friendly way, if I ought, 
in justice to my friends, to be blood-thirsty. Got down half a quar- 
ter of a round of dry toast, and a coffee cup of thin tea. Dressed. 
Laundress amazed, and asked if she should bring a chariot to cham- 
bers. Told her I was on/y going to Camden Town, and as it was 
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fine, should walk. lLaundress half shrieked, and as I went down, 
muttered something about the wind blowing me away. Porters in 
the Inn all stared. Palmer threw up the window, and called Watts 
and the rest of the firm to look at me. 

Found my way to the Camden’s Head, Camden Town. Landlord’s 
christian initial and surname in full on the door :—B. Far. Felt hungry 
as well as posed, and condescended to go in. Mr. Fat and his family 
at dinner in the bar; politely invited me to partake ; felt the effluvia 
irresistible, and found the dish delicious. Ascertained the name, and 
mention it for the benefit of invalids; it was bubble and squeak. 
Landlord prescribed something “to keep it company,” which he 
termed Burton ; but I don’t remember having met with such a name 
in the Pharmacopeia. The dose was administered to me in three 
draughts, out of rather tall glasses, which I remarked were not gra- 
duated. The decoction was pleasant, clear, and of a bright amber 
colour. Of its efficacy I soon felt convinced. Such a flow, such a 
torrent of spirits I had not experienced since the day I took cham- 
bers. Ventured to make Mr. Fat so far my friend as to shew him 
Sir A. C.’s prescription. As soon as he had spelled through it, he 
avowed that Sir A. C. was the wisest man (barring himself) in Great 
Britain. 

Begged to differ from him, and pointed to the mysterious prescrip- 
tion as triumphant documentary evidence in support of my view of 
the case. Landlord pitied me, and explained. The gold letters over 
the door of the Camden’s Head (the advice of which I was told to 
take) what did they say? why B. Far to be sure. Saw so far into 
the affair at once, but threw out a hint as to the possibility of fol- 
lowing such excellent advice. No man, I was sure, felt more ambi- 
tious of filling his coat; no man took more care of himself than I did ; 
yet, in spite of all I could do, my flesh, like the courage of Acres, 
seemed to ooze out of the palms of my hands. I had actually mis- 
laid or lost seven oz. one dwt. in six days, and more than half a lb. 
on the seventh ! 

In surrebutter, landlord threw doubts on the regularity of my pro- 
ceedings ; instantly explained them; and as a reward for my can- 
dour had the mortification of being commiserated beyond endurance, 
and called “ Poor, dear, foolish young gentleman,” by Mrs. Fat. 
Her husband, for his part, energetically, so far as words could avail, 
sent my Condensation of All Authors to Bath, Jericho, and another 
place not found in family maps. He then became a voluminous 
commentator on my medical man’s prescription, which, as he con- 
tended, meant nothing else than that I should walk to his house once 
a day for the sake of getting an appetite, take pot luck, and the ad- 
vice gratuitously afforded by his door-post. Demurred on my part 
that eating and walking were not infallible, and instanced Jones the 
metaphysician, who, though a pedestrian, and devours more than 
any man in the Inn, is lean as a colt on a common ; adding, that his 
head was a perfect caput mortuum. Mrs. Fat, when I had translated 
my Latin, saw through the thing in a twinkling. Jones was not a 
jolly fellow! (and to say the truth, no man can be more decisively 
saturnine,) “ LAuGH and grow fat,” was at once recommended to me 
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as a rule of conduct which I should find infallible. Doubted whe- 
ther it was not quite as difficult to do one as the other. Not at all, 
as Mrs. Fat alleged, even though I had read all the Joe Millers that 
ever were written ; for there was still enough raw material for mirth 
if I would but look it up. Every day had its jest; jokes were in 
season, and plenty of them too, all the year round ; and for her part, 
what she wished was that engineers would not take out patents about 
rail-roads and steam-engines, but bother their brains to some purpose, 
and invent stay-laces that Mr. Thompson’s best could not break. 
Besought further particulars as to Thomson’s biography, and 
found that he was forty, without incumbrance ; plump in person, and 
a systematic joke-hunter. It was well known that any thing funny 
was bread and cheese to him: he took his regular rounds, and col- 
lected from each of his collectors for the benefit of the whole. Soli- 
cited the arrangement of an interview with him, which Fat promised 
to effect by means of “a jorum of giblets,” and “ fried oh to fol- 
low,”—inexplicable diplomatist !—at half-past nine on Monday night. 
Paid, and strolled back to chambers. 
3rd.—Sunday.—Had a slight visitation from the night-mare ; 
tongue feverish, and head rather muddy on awaking, but to my 
great delight found I had recovered nearly a quarter of a pound. 
4th.—Sent out for Hood’s Comic Annual, which overcame the 
rigidity of my cachinnatory muscles in ten minutes ; and before I 
had gone half way through it, I recovered the full faculty of laughing 
aloud. Dressed and walked towards Pentonville ; saw the name of 
my old and once frequent associate C. on a door in Myddleten Terrace ; 
knocked, and had the felicity of finding him at home. The monster 
cruelly took me into his sanctum: preliminary sketches of his 
“ scraps,” which I had never seen, were chalked on the mantel- 
piece, and they went far to deprive me of existence ! for my ribs had 
been so long unused to violent convulsions, that having utterly lost 
their elasticity, the lungs within them could not work, and I was in 
the desperate situation of an excited steam-engine, having something 
the matter with its safety-valve. Self-preservation being the first 
law of nature, I rushed rudely out of the house, and, on my way 
back, fancied a polony, four ounces of German sausage, and some 
hot ham. After having furnished my principal bodily apartment 
with these, I felt induced to draw a cork on my return to my cham- 
bers, and D. J. dropping in, took wine with him. I found him quite 
as facetious as he was wont to be before he became a great man. 
Utterly forgot Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. Fat, the “ jorum of giblets” 
and “ fried tripe to follow,” and at half-past eleven adjourned to 
supper with my vivacious visitor at the Mulberry club-room. 
Sth.—Sad head-ache, but eleven ounces heavier than yesterday. 
Recollected nothing of last night's doings, but a vision of oysters, 
much punch, and egregious laughter—what at, it was out of my 
power to define, except that, by the bye, S. K. the dramatist, if I 
don't mistake, told me, about the second bowl, an anecdote of R. the 
tall and talented tragedian (whose acquaintance I just had the plea- 
sure of making), to the following effect :—While playing the prin- 
cipal business at Norwich, he called upon the low comedy man of the 
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company one morning, and wondered how the deuce the latter con- 
trived to master his parts with such velocity. “Here,” said he, “the 
manager twits me with your getting perfect in forty lengths long be- 
fore I can manage ten; now tell us, will you, how you manage it? 
Where is the secret?” ‘“ Oh!” said the other, “ I stroll down to the 
willow-walk of a morning, and go through my part for an hour or so 
before breakfast.” “Oh! that’s the game, is it? Then, egad, I’ll 
try it with Sir Giles: shall you be there to-morrow?” “ By no 
means! I’ve been perfect in Justice Greedy these two days.” ‘Oh, 
you have, have you? Very well, at rehearsal, my boy, you shall 
find how I'll astonish you.” The next day, about ten o'clock, the 
low comedy gentleman had an unexpected vision of R. wet as a 
drowned rat. ‘“ Why, confound your intellects!’’ quoth the latter, 
«I'll be dashed if you arn’t a pretty fellow?” ‘“ How now, what's 
the matter?” “ Matter, Sir! a great deal’s the matter! a hoax is 
the matter, as you shall hear! Here have I, pursuant to your ad- 
vice, been toddling to and fro in the willow-walk, for two hours be- 
fore breakfast, but instead of getting perfect in Sir Giles, egad, I’ve 
got perfectly well wet through !” 

6th.—Last night I supped with Dr. M.; the consequence is that I 
have gathered flesh. Must mind what I am at or shall be in danger 
of getting corpulent. My tailor, Walker of Southampton-street, sent 
me a waistcoat from my measure taken last week. Horrorstruck 
at finding it didn’t fit me, he threatened to immolate himself. 
Offered him christian consolation, and explained circumstances.—M.’s 
last tumbler of toddy too bad ; but ate voraciously for breakfast :— 
four eggs boiled as hard as bullets, Sicilian salt, fresh butter, and 
Turkey coffee untainted with milk or sugar. Tried to recollect some 
of the facetious doctor’s jokes; but all had evanesced save one. It 
was this—and M. said he knew it to be a fact—as good and bond fide 
a bull as ever had been made. W., the great binder, during the rush 
to get out Annuals a year or so back, hired a pro temp. Irish porter, 
having already a permanent specimen of the same species on his 
establishment. ‘The latter was confidential, and W., taking him 
aside, sternly inhibited his talking emerald with young Pro Temp. 
About an hour after, the gentle pair met by accident behind a stack 
of the Keepsake, and W. heard them aggravating their voices. The 
confidential was instantly summoned, and the following colloquy 
occurred: “ Soh! you couldn’t refrain!” « E’ then, sir, I'll make 
bould to say, I’ve acted like a person of principle in this transagg- 
shun.” <“ Nonsense! [ expressly told you that I would have no time 
wasted by your practising your native tongue together.” “ Nor will 
you, sir, unless I’m mightily mistaken,—thanks to the measures I 
tuck. Acting up to the spirit of your orders, meeself put a stop to 
the thing intirely before it began. This is what happened: says he 
to me, awhile ago there by the Keepsake, says he, ‘ How do you like 
the place you’ve got here, and what sort of a man is your masther ?” 
spaking in Irish, you'll remark. ‘ Perfectly well, friend,’ says I; 
‘ and the masther’s a gentleman inside and out,’ answering his ques- 


~~ "e English though, you’ll observe, so that he mightn’t know I knew 
rish!”? 
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Dressed at eleven; drew two bills of discovery for Palmer, Watts, 
and Co. Got out by one. Walked briskly to Hatchett’s, and 
lunched on a hot lobster and salad in the Travellers’ room. Pumped 
Richard for a few facetiz, but he hadn’t such a thing in the house, 
and recommended cold shoulder of veal as a substitute. Whipper-in 
to new “ Hoppyzish’n Nomnebush” appeared in quest of stray pas- 

‘sengers. Recognized him at once, as the gentleman who, before I 
commenced my condensation, frequently drove me to Fulham, by 
Wallis’s best. It was Mat, whom Hood has immortalized at page 52 
of his last Annual, without, however, giving the poor fellow a patro- 
nymic ; the world should know that it is Webster. Our friend is to 
be spoken with any day, at Hatchett’s, between twelve and three, for 
the value of a pint of beer. He is of the cap genus ; but his specific 
identity is evident from the following characteristic peculiarities :— 
Face—oldish, shabby, but clean as a new pin; attire, ditto, ditto, 
ditto ; boots patched, but polished to painful intensity. “ Well, 
Mat, is that you?” said I. ‘ Yes, master, here’s Mat, every body’s 
Mat now ; though, as you knows, I once was a-top of the tree. But 
here I am reduced to yarn a tizzy, if I can, by bagging a brace or 
two of passengers for Jack Noggin :—Fulham, sir, Chelsea, Bromp- 
ton, Sloane-street?” ‘“ Neither, Mat.” “ Not agoing no where! 
Well, it can’t be helped. Yes, sir, I’m now my own employer ; and 
as nobody pays me, why nobody can’t discharge me. I’ve been 
plunged into misfortunes ; but I’ve one comfort, namely, that no man 
could try harder to get dislocated ; but I can’t. You havn't got ever 
a few old mouldy browns in your pocket, ha’ you master? I han’t 
had nothing but a beggarly bit of beef-skirt and coffee for one over 
my chin since breakfast, and the wind a’most stops the stagnation of 
the blood! I does want to make up a little money this morning 
uncommon bad, sure-ly ; for ’ve got a pair of teeth, you see, what 
aches so diametrically, that I’d sell my cravat rather than not get ’em 
distracted.” 

Having done the needful both in respect of Mat and the lunch, I 
threw on my cloak and stalked out. On the steps I found B. waiting 
for a Hammersmith. The atmosphere of his temper was even more 
than usually genial, and I ventured to pop the question: had he a 
joke to spare? He had, and this was it. In the year 1826, a very 
lady-like poem was published by a young gentleman, who, elated by 
the applause conferred on his production by the reviewers, consi- 
dered himself as heir-presumptive to the laurel honours of Byron. 
In the pride of his heart he sent a copy, with his compliments, to a 
certain renowned violinist, who called upon the young gentleman the 
next day to ask where he had obtained the names of his characters ? 
« Why,” replied the poet, “ as it was my first production, and would, 
as I foresaw, either make me or mar me, I determined to spare no 
labour, no pains, to render it perfect ; therefore, my scene being laid 
in Italy—as I did not know Italian myself ——” “ But you were 
aware that J did.” “ True, my dear sir; but you're only an Eng- 
lishman ; you wouldn’t have suited my purpose: no, no, I went to 
the fountain head ; I got hold of a real Italian, sir,—a young Neapo- 
litan who sells images ; and in the course of half an hour after I had 
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explained my wishes, and told him the nature of my plot, he fur- 
nished me with true Italian names for each of my characters. I be- 
lieve there are seven of them—and ha! ha!—I believe I gave him 
but sixpence for the lot.” “Ha! ha! ha!” “ Wasn't it a good idea, 
eh?” “ Ha! ha! what a splendid hoax! How truly Neapolitan! 
It smacks of maccaroni! and then the reviewers—Ha! ha! ha!” 
« Sir—Mr.—I beg pardon, but of course I expect an explanation.” 
« Oh! you shall haveit. My dear young friend—allow me to condole 
with you—a chivalric romance, an affecting love-story too! Oh! if 
ever you can lay hands on that clever young rogue, smash his images, 
for he has ruined you. All your names are filthy compounds, totally 
unfit to be uttered: the title of your hero, which you have also made 
that of your book, however disgusting in itself, becomes prodigiously 
ludicrous from its application. No man ever published such a satire 
on his own work as you have on the first leaf of yours. Listen: it 
translates—allow me to mention it in your ear—it translates into 
”’ © Heavens! you don’t say so! Why what a diabolical 
hoax!” “Isn’t it? What will you do?” “ Expatriate myself of 
course for ever! The villain has disappeared, but I'll hunt him 
through the world.” 

Mem. With great difficulty obtained a copy of the book: found 
the imputed hoax a true bill. Feel tempted to give the title; but 
really, on consideration, must refrain. Capital! though low; a re- 
gular Lazzaroni joke. For the satisfaction of the curious, I may as 
well state that the poem has a place in the trade lists for 1826, and 
that its title commences with a P. It may, I am told, still be had.* 

7th.—Having yesterday dined demurely at chambers on nothing 
but a grilled fowl and preserved apricot tart, I rose this morning, 
much heavier and more clear-headed. Answered several old cases ; 
and settled exceptions in the Exchequer. Got over to the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens. Found H. there, sketching geese. Told me 
he had been in Ireland since I last saw him: inquired if he had im- 
ported any good bulls. Discovered that he had to a small extent ; 
and with a view to get one of them by the horns, related M’s anec- 
dote of the bookbinder’s porter. The bait took; for it lugged out 
this from “‘ memory’s stream :”—Luke M‘Geoghan being at confession, 
owned, among other things, that he had stolen a pig from Tim 
Carrol. The priest told him he must make restitution. Luke 
couldn’t :—how could he, when he’d eaten it long ago? Then he 
must give Tim one of his own. No:—Luke didn’t like that—it 
wouldn’t satisfy his conscience—it wouldn’t be the downright iden- 
tical pig he stole. Well, the priest said, if he wouldn’t, he’d rue it ; for 
that the corpus delictum, Tim’s pig, would be brought forward against 
him at his final reckoning. ‘“ You don’t mane that, father?” In- 
deed but the father did. “And maybe, Tim himself will be there 
too.” Most certainly. “ Och then, why bother about the thrifle 
this side the grave? If Tim’s there, and the pig’s there, sure I can 
make restitution to him then, you know.” 

&th.—Rose this morning nearly eight stone, and without a head- 
ache. Four instructions for drafts came in :—executed two, and 








* It is dedicated to Thomas Fowell Buxton, Msq. M. P. 
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wrote a lively letter of thanks to Sir A.C. Dined at chambers 
again. M. dropped in with a few of his heads—cachinnations conse- 
quent upon inspection of them immense. Knowing my pursuits, he 
had benevolently brought a joke—a bitter one. Dr. Unicorn Baja- 
zet was not excessively idolized by his flock ; on the contrary, the 
sheep detested their wolf, and not without reason. Dr. Unicorn 
Bajazet died, and his funeral was superb. As the hearse proceeded 
slowly through the village, a little boy modestly asked one of the 
attendants, “ If you please, sir, are these same horses going with Dr. 
Bajazet all the way to the naughty place?” 

R. came about eight o’clock, to compliment me on my resuscita- 
tion, and take me to Covent Garden—sensibly grew fat upon K.’s 
acting, and went round to thank him. While getting into plain 
clothes, told him my whole collection of jokes seriatim. Said he saw 
one once, that wasn’t bad. An unfortunate milkman had his heels 
mysteriously tripped up in Holywell-Street, and the contents of his 
cans deluged the gutter. Out rushed the Jews—young and old— 
tag-rag and bob-tail—all armed with reluctant cats, to lap up that 
benign fall of the milky-way !—Ran against L. in the wings—apolo- 
gised—wished him all the success he deserved for his spirit and 
taste as a manager—and “ promiscuously” inquired if he had heard 
the joke of the day. Protested that he hadn't, and begged to know 
what it was. George S. luckily stepped up at this critical epoch, 
and asked if it was the hard-dumpling story. Said it was, and be- 
sought him to tell it. He acquiesced, and I had the felicity of mak- 
ing the following addition to my stock :—At a young lady’s seminary, 
where the pupils, with a view to their improvement, were permitted 
to speak French, no matter how bad—from morning till night, little 
Selina Grout, who detested pork, and doated on hard dumplings, 
was one day bewailing to Miss Jane Mobbs, who sat next her at din- 
ner, that the only dishes on the table were a griskin and a spare-rib— 
she hated pig in any shape too well, not to know its various forms— 
when Miss Mobbs interrupted her with this elegant consolation, 
« Ne frettez pas, ma chére: iu sera DIFFICILES DUMPLINGS demain.” 

9th.— Mending rapidly—capital appetite, as well for food as work. 
Cleared table of both. In the afternoon called upon P. Sincerely 
congratulated my friend on the success of his late play ; in which I 
understood he had enacted an Irish character most delightfully. 
Brought in my two bulls with the coffee ; and another, as I had an- 
ticipated, was forthwith added to my little herd.— A grave, cautious 
native of the county Cork (whose father, being a Scotchman, had 
taught him to write,) after having gone through a little more than 
he desired, at length found a comfortable berth, in the cellar of a 
manufactory, which was heated throughout by a hot-water appa- 
ratus. All he had to do, was to keep up the fire beneath the boiler. 
One day, the heat having unaccountably slackened, somebody stepped 
below to see what could be the matter. Our hero was found, pen- 
in-hand, with a penny memorandum-book on his knee. He was at- 
tending to his private concerns; and on being asked what papers 
were burning beneath the grate, he gave the following explanation :— 
“ He was a regular man, and paid his bills—of course getting them 
‘ receipted’—every Saturday night: but in process of time, they had 
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become too voluminous to suit his convenience: he had therefore 
entered them all correctly in a book; and having done that, he 
naturally felt quite safe in burning the originals.” 

Supped with W., and fished from him the following :—A young 
artist, who had nothing but a brush to.depend upon, ran up a score 
of seventeen shillings and some odd pence, with a very fat, coarse, 
vulgar-looking lady, who, being left a lone woman, with two sweet 
girls (twins,) the image of each other, and miniatures of herself, con- 
descended to keep together her late husband’s connexion in the 
green-grocery line, until she could do better. With a twin in either 
hand, she dunned the young artist daily. Circumstances debarred 
him from the felicity of bolting, and he was compelled to make terms 
with her. She raised the siege on these conditions ; namely—that 
he, the said artist, should paint a proper portrait of her, the said 
greengrocer’s widow, from head to foot, with HALF LENGTHS, on the 
same canvas, of her dear twins, so as to make a comfortable, substah- 
tial family picture: in return fcr which she, the said fat contracting 
party, was to give the other a full and free release. The painter speedily 
accomplished his task, but not altogether to the satisfaction of the 
lady, who, before she gave the desired discharge, insisted on each of 
her twins pointing to her, and being made to say, by means of a 
loop issuing from their lips, after the manner of caricatures, “ This 
here’s my mamma!” 

In the course of the night, another fine arts anecdote was turned up. 
—A gentleman of some reputation as an artist, hadthe extraordinary 
goed luck to obtain credit at a cheesemonger’s. His teeth, however, 
completely distanced his palette ; for, by the time he had earned five 
—— he had eaten upwards of twenty. Being a man of singular 

onesty, considering—as soon as he had received the fruit of his la- 
bours, he determined on devoting a portion of it to the discharge of 
his liabilities. He therefore deputed a literary friend to offer, in 
return for the butter, eggs, bacon, ham, brawn, pork (pickled and 
fresh,) Gloucester, Cheshire, Chedder, and Stilton, he had had, one- 
and-ninepence in the pound, “ Oh! my customer is an artist, is 
he?” ron aa the cheesemonger to the man of letters. “ I wish he 
had mentioned that afore—eh, Jem?” winking at his shopman. 
“ We knows an artist or two—don’t we?”—another wink. “ And 
80 now, arter getting a matter o’ twenty pound in my debt here, he 
sends and offers sich a compysition as this.— What do you say, Jem?” 
“ Oh, I say,” replied Jem, “take the money, master. One-and- 
ninepence in the pound is uncommon liberal for an artist—specially the 
odd threepence.” 

10th.—Sunday. 

11th.—Went to the British Institution Pictorial jokes abundant. 
Hood beaten hollow.—ZJnier alia, noticed portrait of a young lady, 
dressed for the painter, in strict accordance with the last importation 
of monthly fashions from Paris—thought it was prim Miss Popps, or 
young Mrs. Apricot—referred to the catalogue, and blushed to find 
that it was Amy Robsart !—Westall more funny than usual—Hayter 
very jocose! In his picture of that syren, the fascinating and fa- 
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shionable editress of the Court Magazine, he has ticketed and labelled 
her—as though any man could mistake those eyes—having actually 
made her write her name on the blank leaf of a book that lies before 
her. What a sublime novelty !—an invention scarcely surpassed by 
that of the steam-engine! Here is a piece of canvas, by which not 
only the portrait, but the autograph, of Mrs. Norton, will be trans- 
mitted to posterity! 

Man, with a tube indicating deafness, in friendly discourse with 
a sensitive artist—talked like a trombone, and, to the poor painter’s 
annoyance, spoke kindly, but sufficiently loud to be heard by all pre- 
sent, of taking up “ that bill for seven pounds ten,” which had been 
so long in Toby’s hands.—Ran against H.—He had a joke again.— 
This was it:— 

B. said one day to W., “ If you’ll drive me down to the Star and 
Garter in your gig, we'll dinethere at my immediate outlay, but with 
this especial proviso—namely, that he who gets drunker than the 
other, shall eventually pay.” W. agreed, and they went. About four 
o'clock the next morning, B. was found prostrate, and outstretched as 
a Prussian spread-eagle, on the steps of his door, snoring like a 
Scotch trumpeter. W. however, did worse. After setting down B., 
totally forgetting that his nag had a gig at his tail, he mounted the 
horse; and at day-break was discovered, supinely astraddle, at his 
stable door. A jury of drinkers being impanelled, they naturally 
enough declared, that it was impossible for B. or any other human 
being, to have ascended higher in the scale of supreme drunkenness 
than W.; who consequently had to disburse the needful. 

12th.— Bought a ticket for a charity-school dinner; by virtue 
whereof, I dined with about sixty citizens. After the cloth was re- 
moved, the secretary read the report, and announced the subscrip- 
tions :— Alderman Sir A. B.C. one guinea, Mr. Deputy W. one 
guinea, &c. &c.” Then, after some thumping on the table, came the 
usual toasts in succession. At length the chairman began to be par- 
ticular ; and after an eloquent eulogium on the alderman of the ward, 
the patron of the charity, Sir A. B. C., he proposed that worthy gen- 
tleman’s health, with three times three. 

As, in duty bound, we all stood up ; the toast-master—a fellow with 
blear eyes and a blue-bottle nose—had already given the announce- 
ment ; every glass was charged—every lip was ready—when, to the 
utter dismay of the official portion of the party, an unknown gentle- 
man begged leave to ask a question. “I feel that I am out of 
order,” said he, “ and actually trespassing upon regime; yet, with 
your permission, I cannot help inquiring, Mr. Chairman, if the 
worthy alderman, Sir A. B. C., whose health we are about to drink, 
with triple honours thrice repeated, is the same worthy alderman, Sir 
A. B. C., whose munificent donation to this charity, OF ONE GUINEA, 
has just been announced ?”—It is almost needless to add, that the toast 
was smothered in egregious laughter. 

13th.—Fell in with that facetious wag B. His stories dwindle 
into utter platitude when told in type. Who, in mere words, could 
pourtray the pantomime of Harry Beverly being kicked one night, 
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at the Coburg, from the wings to the centre of the stage, by a blood- 
red leg, of which none of the audience saw or could guess at the pro- 
prietor ? 

G. W. told me that some Staffordshire Mayor was thus elected :— 
On the goose-eating quarter-day, the qualified burgesses form a circle 
in the market-place, each wearing a wisp of hay in his waistcoat after 
the fashion of a nosegay. A hungry ass is brought blindfolded to 
the centre of the area; the charter is read by the town-clerk ; and 
the ass, his bandage being removed, proceeds to his election. That 
burgess whose wisp he first condescends to nibble becomes, ipso 
facto, the mayor. Now, really, Cruikshanks should have known 
this :—only imagine how he would have treated the countenances of 
the respective burgesses, each of them trying with all his might to 
wheedle the ass to his wisp! What a glorious constituency ! 

14th.— Bundled out betimes this morning, to blow up my tailor. 
—Couldn’t find a coat in my wardrobe that would fit me-—Met a pro- 
mising dramatist and actor—asked if he knew any thing funny that 
wasn't old:—said he did, and gratuitously favoured me with the 
following :— 

A living Wycherley—(the same who, on being asked | he had 
not breught out any thing for six months or more, replied, “‘ Oh! 
I’m very comfortable now—my mother’s dead!”)—having been sub- 
jected to some professional raillery, for not attending the rehearsals of 
one of his new pieces, thus gave vent to his feelings :—*“* Why, to tell 
you the truth—a rehearsal at our theatre is far from being productive 
of infinite delight :—on the contrary, the manager d—s one’s eyes to 
such a degree, that it makes one quite nervous. He went abroad 
with an elephant—which didn’t do. He comes back, and has a good 
opening month. When he returned, he carried his tail between his 
legs ; now it sticks out; and, in another week, it will venture to curl 
over his back—curse him !” 

15th.—Heard a joke as I was standing under a gateway. The 
Hertfordshire peasants are notorious for their want of urbanity. In- 
deed, as regards all that relates to the bienseances de societé, they are as 
great brutes as any gentlemen alive. A lady, while on a visit to a 
friend residing in the county, had, during her rides on horseback in 
the neighbourhood, become perfectly aware of the boorishness of the 
peasantry. One day, when riding unattended, she came to a bye 
gate of her host’s park, which had not a lodge. A chubby boy was 
Swinging to-and-fro upon it. She ventured to beg that he would 
hold it open while she passed. To her utter amazement, he did so! 
Delighted with his complacency, she gave him a shilling, observing, 
It is quite clear, my lad, from your civility, that you are not a native 
of Hertfordshire.” The reply was this—* Thee’rt a liar—I be!” 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROAD TO RUIN.” 





ConsIDERING time as it relates to the scanty limits of the life of 
man, its lapse is great, since the period at which I shall begin to give 
my history. My father, a peer of the realm, had four children, of 
whom I was the youngest. Family pride, fashionable folly, a love 
of gaming, and contested elections, had, for two generations, so in- 
volved the patrimony of the ancient house of * * * that I, as a 
younger son, had little to expect, except what was to be derived 
from family influence, and that had been greatly lessened by the part 
in politics which our family had so frequently and so strenuously 
taken. However, I bad a commission in the Guards at an early age, 
and looked forward, as all such young men do, to the quarrels that 
were likely to embroil the nations of Europe, as to the hope and 
sheet anchor of future greatness. ‘To you who, perhaps, may have 
similar hopes, suffer me to remark, that it is a mistaken and miserable 
state of morality, to inculcate an aptitude to haughty resentment, 
contention, and national contempt, which lead to those desolating 
wars that have continued through all ages to afflict the earth, and to 
consider this odious quality as one of the chief principles of heroic 
virtue. 

From my parents and education I had imbibed all those maxims 
and sentiments of honour, for the rigid adherence to which our house 
had long been famous. Though far from prone to misconstrue words 
and captiously take offence, no determination of my heart was more 
rooted than that of not to suffer an indignity ; of all the misfortunes 
to which a man of honour was liable, that I considered as the greatest, 
the only one that never could be overlooked, or pardoned, till full 
and poe reparation had been made. Unfortunately, some offences 
are deemed, by this code, of so deep and unpardonable a kind, that 
he who is guilty of them can make atonement only by his blood. 
The distance which in England is observed between man and man, 
and the fear which each person seems to have that he should commit 
himself, by forming unworthy acquaintance, is visible in every rank, 
but is much the greatest among those who value themselves on their 
high descent: it would seem but natural for all noble families to be 
known to and familiar with each other, and that they should be in- 
clined rather to court than to repel that social intercourse in which 
much of the happiness of life consists ; but not so, especially in Eng- 
land; few men, except those of dubious or worthless characters, will 
there admit of friendship, or familiarity, till a succession of circum- 
stances brings them mutually acquainted with the usual behaviour of 
each other, and, to a certain degree, with their reciprocal sentiments 
and conduct. 

I was in the twenty-first year of my age when I began to be per- 
sonally known to the noble house of P——. Lionel, the eldest son 
of that family, was frequently invited to the mess of the officers of 
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the Guards: he was intimate with a young friend of mine, and by his 
means a progressive familiarity between us became strengthened. 

The father of Lionel, who was then at the head of that noble 
family, was far from having sufficient wealth to support the magnifi- 
cence in which his ancestors had been accustomed to live, but was 
too haughty to wish to have it so supposed. He had married young ; 
had five children, three sons and two daughters, and was at this time 
in his forty-seventh year, robust of frame, vigorous of constitution, 
and of an angry resentful temper. In no doctrines was he so 
thoroughly confirmed as in these: that to be quick to take offence, 
determined to resent, and extreme in punishment, are the qualities 
that distinguish a man of ancient race, and high honour, from his 
inferiors. 

His sons had all been educated in the same principles, and, like 
their father, held every sentiment by which they might in the least 
be contravened in sovereign contempt. That suavity of manners 
which prevails in the upper orders of life alone can prevent persons 
of this description, of whom there are too many, from being dan- 
gerous to society, and finally destructive to themselves. 

It is not necessary for me further to recount the means by which 
I became intimate with this family, though, from this intimacy, I de- 
rived ecstatic but short-lived happiness, the consequences of which 
wert misfortunes that must never end. In proportion as men find 
themselves pressed by their wants, be those wants real or imaginary, 
they are eager to take every probable means by which they hope 
they may be removed. Lady Elizabeth, the eldest daughter of Earl 

, was at this period in her sixteenth year, and was already so 
finely formed, so enchantingly beautiful, and by the sweetness of her 
manner so captivating, that the family, and especially her father, 
looked forward to something like the disposal of such rare qualities, 
not only for the settlement of this daughter, by a most advantageous 
marriage, but, in some way or other, for the personal benefit of her 
relations. Was it possible for a youth whose heart was tremulously 
alive to those delightful sensations which the sight of exquisite 
beauty and virtue produce, not to be captivated the instant he beheld 
Lady Elizabeth? I was a youth of this description, and I beheld her 
at that peculiar age when such a heart is most unguarded, and there- 
fore most susceptible. 

Though in the daily company of young men, whose age, rank, 
and expectations made them generally haughty, and often insolent, 
whose example might have taught me a more than sufficient confi- 
dence in myself, the passion which soon took possession of my heart 
was of too delicate a nature for its purity to suffer such alloy: it was 
long cherished, in respectful fear, without once daring to express 
itself, except by tender anxieties, officious attentions, and that painful 
silence which timidity imposes. The jealous watchfulness of the 
whole family was such that it was scarcely possible to find an oppor- 
tunity for any person, from whom nothing extraordinary was to be 
hoped, especially for one like me, whose rank, youth, and person 
might render him dangerous, to be alone with Lady Elizabeth. The 
various fears I had felt, contributed, for a time, to teach me dis- 
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cretion ; I saw her seldom, except at the opera, and those public 
places into which she was assiduously introduced, after she had been 
presented at Court. My hopes that the kindness with which she 
always addressed me, when we met, was the consequence of sympa- 
thetic affections, were eager ; but they were fully counterbalanced by 
my fears. The suavity of her manners was such, that all might have 
hoped the same: ill-temper itself could only address her with a 
smile, and leave her with a bitter sigh, that it was not like her; yet 
the flattering thought that there was something peculiarly compla- 
cent in her manners and her speech to me was too delicious not to be 
cherished. 

As the family had foreseen, her beauty became a topic of general 
admiration, and various proposals soon were made, but none of which 
yet equalled the expectations of her father. 

More than twelve months had passed, during which I had never, 
but once, been five minutes alone with Lady Elizabeth ; and that 
once was passed in mutual silence, though with incessant endeavours 
on my part to speak, without the power to utter a single word: the 
only audible sign that escaped me, when I heard foot-steps approach, 
was a deep and heart-felt sigh. It broke from me suddenly and 
spontaneously. Happily, to the heart of my adored lady, this silence 
and this sigh spoke with all the eloquence, not of Demosthenes, but 
of love. ? 

With the express purpose no doubt to deter me from any attempts 
I might venture to make, I was made acquainted with the expecta- 
tions of the father and the family, relative to this highly gifted 
sister. When the scandal of the day made clandestine matches the 
subject, all these persons inveighed against them with pointed acri- 
mony ; and the dishonourable conduct of both the parties was repro- 
bated by them with an effervescence of disgust and odium, such as 
nothing but the dread of a similar misfortune could have inspired. 
From the visible and increasing coolness which was observed towards 
me, it was evidently their wish to drop my acquaintance ; but this, 
though I was deeply wounded by it, my love would not suffer me to 
notice. I seemed insensible to any change, and neither my conduct nor 
rank in life would authorize an open affront. However, I more than 
once had the irksome sensation that, except to one—and of that dear 
one I had no certainty—except to one, my presence rather gave pain 
than pleasure. 

I continued in this vacillating state of compulsatory silence, uncer- 
tain hope, and apprehensive alarm, till the long-dreaded event at 
length came: it was told, not to me, but in my hearing, and, as I 
then sus d, and was afterwards assured, for the express purpose 
that I should hear, that Lord , heir apparent to the Duke of 
—-—, had, with his father’s consent, made proper proposals to Lad 
Elizabeth ; that is, such as were too advantageous to be vefeadd. 
The confusion, or rather the terror, of my thoughts was too great not 
to be visible in my countenance, which not only became suddenly 
pale, but for a moment so ghastly as to create alarm. Wine was 
brought ; I drank some from a tumbler ; my spirits returned, and I 
endeavoured to account for being so strangely overcome by the first 
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vague excuse that was suggested. I retired, and got home I know 
not how ; where I remained, for a time, in a trance of absolute stupor, 
alike incapable of reason or action. The transition of my mind from 
this was to a state of perturbation little short of phrenzy: it cannot 
be described by me, though it never can be forgotten. At length, 
the self-evident conclusion forced itself irresistibly upon me: either 
I must speak and act immediately, or—or must quietly resign myself 
to suffer the greatest misfortune, as I supposed, that could befall a 
human being. The time for hesitating and procrastinating timidity 
was passed ; my determination was soon fixed: if I must be the most 
miserable, it should not be without a struggle to make myself the 
happiest of men. 

I knew enough of the intended bridegroom of Lady Elizabeth, to 
be thoroughly persuaded her delicate and discerning mind could 
have made no such choice, and that therefore she must have been re- 
qvired, blindly, to obey her father’s commands: she could never 
have been consulted. So I reasoned; but, as it was essential to re- 
move all doubt, I prevailed on my only sister, with whom I was a 
great favourite, to go that evening to the Opera, to contrive to con- 
verse with Lady Elizabeth in the saloon, while they should be 
both waiting for their carriages, and, if possible, to learn her true 
sentiments. 

The young ladies met in the saloon, and as they both spoke Italian 
as fluently as English, which fortunately the companion of Lady 
Elizabeth did not understand, a desultory conversation was began 
by remarks on the piece and the performers, sometimes in French, 
sometimes in English, but oftenest in Italian ; in which language my 
sister, as soon as she thought she might with safety, began the fol- 
lowing dialogue. 

“ So, Lady Elizabeth, my brother has been informed that you are 
to give your hand to Lord ——?” 

“ By whom was he informed ?” 

“ By your family.” 

“ Indeed !” 

* Are you a stranger to your own intended marriage ?” 

“ Not absolutely, yet almost.” 

“ Shall I give you joy ?” 

“ Joy! I know your kind heart; you do not mean to put me to 
the torture !” 

** Heaven forbid !” 

“ IT am looked upon, by the mistaken world, as a young creature who 
has but to wish for and to have all the blessings, all the pleasures, all 
the happiness of life poured into her lap. The helpless lamb, taken 
by the farmer to Smithfield, and sold to the butcher, is a thing to be 
envied by me.” 

The emotions of Lady Elizabeth were dangerous ; the tears were 
ready to drop; my sister hastily turned round, and called to an ac- 
quaintance at some distance. This gave Lady Elizabeth some relief, 
and my sister had too much sensibility, and too much prudence, to 
renew the conversation. 

I had no sooner heard the account my sister gave, than I resolved 
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to know more, or, at least, to make the attempt. One essential cir- 
cumstance was in my favour; and my hopes were, that Lady Eliza- 
beth sympathized in affection with me: but they were hitherto only 
hopes. The next evening, Lady Russell had a public night, at 
which Lady Elizabeth had informed my sister she was to be; and I 
easily prevailed on my sister to accompany me to this place. We 
went early, and waited patiently for the arrival of Lady Elizabeth 
and her friend. 

It would be loss of time were I to bring to remembrance all the 
bitterness of past events; all the distracting fears that long withheld 
Lady Elizabeth ; all the obstacles that opposed me ; and to show you 
what were the means by which they were overcome. Such scenes 
are too generally the height of folly to spectators; while, to the 
actors in them, they seem to contain all that is sublime in the human 
heart, when under the divine influence of wisdom and virtue. Is it 
not strange, that many actions, which we cannot but suppose would 
be of a fit and noble nature, under a pure state of morality (if such a 
state should or could exist here below,) are so much under the influ- 
ence of doubtful, and probably baneful circumstances, as to subject 
those who venture on them, to all that the punishment of law, and 
the odium of the world can inflict? In any fit and natural order of 
things, what was there to oppose a most proper and honourable al- 
liance between me and Lady Elizabeth? I was flattered by being 
often and publicly noticed as the handsomest youth in England. I 
have before informed you, that Lady Elizabeth was beautiful, almost 
beyond conception ; not only in face—but so elegant was her form, 
and so exquisite was the symmetry of every limb and feature, that 
the hand of Phidias must have failed, had he seen and endeavoured 
to transmit such perfection to posterity. In age, in rank, and in that 
which must be ever the most essential of all requisites between man 
and wife, in sentiment and intellect, there was all that equality could 
demand. Alas! we had another resemblance, which totally dis- 
jointed and vitiated all the rest—we were equally poor. 

After numberless struggles between love and duty, the fatal 
crisis at length came, when Lady Elizabeth must either decide to 
marry Lord , or save herself from the persecution of her family, 
and the fury of her father, by accepting that protection which I and 
love could afford. Her decision was for me. We fled to the north; 
were privately married ; and remained for some time undiscovered. 

Perhaps I was indiscreet. The Duke of Argyle was at his seat 
in the Highlands—I was distantly related to him—and, desirous that 
my beloved bride should enjoy all the respect I knew she deserved, I 
introduced her and myself as visitors; and our secret, of course, was 
divulged. 

Nothing could be more hospitable, or respectful, than the treat- 
ment we here received; but our happiness was of short duration. 
Lionel and his father were no sooner informed of the place at which 
we were to be found, than thither they hastened, with hearts inflamed 
by all the supposed injuries I had done the noble family of P 

heir system of vengeance was planned, and by nothing less than 
my life or everlasting disgrace, could it be satisfied. They came not 
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to the mansion of Argyle, but remained privately in the neighbour- 
hood, watching their opportunity. 

One morning, when I and all the neighbouring gentlemen, 
headed by the duke and his friends, were hunting the stag, Earl 
P and his son suddenly appeared among the sportsmen. You 
may imagine what the nature of those sensations were, that were felt 
by me, the instant I beheld them. At first, they appeared to join in 
the hunt, but still keeping at a convenient distance from me. They 
were excellently mounted ; and in less than half an hour, when they 
saw me far enough from the duke and others, whom they appre- 
hended might rescue me, or interrupt them, Lionel called to me by 
name. The just suspicions I had, would have induced me to ride 
away and join the duke, but that a sense of honour forbad. Deter- 
mining to avoid provocation, I gave a friendly reply, and turned my 
horse to meet them. Instantly they both fell upon me, and with 
blows and the most opprobrious words, effected their intent—pub- 
licly dishonoured me, in the face of the duke and the whole field ;— 
told me, nothing less than my life could repair the injuries I had 
committed ; and after they had fully perpetrated their purpose, gal- 
— off. They saluted the duke, with whom they were acquainted, 
when they first entered the field ; for they intended that their revenge 
should be public ; and therefore assiduously made themselves pre- 
viously known. I also instantly quitted the field. 

The daughters of the duke, with Lady Elizabeth, and other 
ladies, were of the party, and witnessed my public disgrace. Lady 
Elizabeth had, indeed, perceived her father and brother—her terror 
was inconceivable—and she was quitting the ladies, to come to me, 
at the moment that they both fell upon me. Her agony of mind de- 
prived her of sense—she fell from her horse—but was luckily per- 





ceived and succoured, without having received any apparent injury 


by the fall. 

It is to be hoped the world did not at that moment contain three 
other beings who so ardently gasped for revenge, and thirsted for 
blood, as myself and those who had so outrageously assaulted me. 
I rode after them full speed to the town, to which I supposed they 
were gone ; but my inquiries were fruitless.: I know not why, but 
their desire was, that the horrid scene of vengeance should pass in 
the environs of London ; and they had so taken their measures, as to 
render any pursuit of them, for the moment, vain. 

The terrors and dangerous agitation of Lady Elizabeth, induced 
the duke immediately to assist her in pursuit of me, and, accompanied 
by that nobleman and his daughter, she arrived at the inn, where I 


had alighted, just as I returned from making inquiries, hoping to 





obtain information of Lord P and Lionel, or at least of the route 
they had taken. The horrid revenge that lurked in my thoughts, 
was visible in my countenance: my eyes rolled with a savage frenzy; 
my features were distorted ; my face was scarcely human. Lady 
Elizabeth had heard me, when entering, order horses immediately 
for the London road ; and when she saw the fury of my looks, she 
dropped lifeless from her seat. Had I been provided with the means, 


should certainly that moment have ended my life. Perhaps no 
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state of human wretchedness could exceed mine. Medical aid was 
immediately called in for Lady Elizabeth, and she was ordered to 
bed. Her state was dangerous—a violent fever soon made itself ap- 
parent—and the physician who attended her, urgently insisted that a 
messenger should be instantly despatched, and two of the most emi- 
nent men the faculty contained, brought from Edinburgh. _Inordi- 
nate passions, when they meet, contribute to counteract, or allay each 
other. The life of that dearest of all human beings, to whom every 
other human object on earth had so lately appeared but as secondary, 
was in danger. Revenge could sleep awhile, but Lady Elizabeth 
must receive immediate aid, or perish. 

I need not have it twice suggested to me, by the duke, that the 
best way would be for me, accompanied by two of his grooms, to ride 
in person to Edinburgh, as my diligence would certainly exceed that 
of any other messenger. His Grace kindly furnished horses, such as 
could not elsewhere, in those parts, have been obtained. In the pre- 
sent perturbed state of my mind, rest was not thcught of—fatigue 
not felt. I performed my journey in a state of frenzy, that occasioned 
the physicians to fear almost as much for myself, as for the patient to 
whom they were called. My incoherent ravings and distraction were 
so incessant, and so intense, they had just cause to fear. I, too, fell 
ill of a raging fever ; during which, the distress and tumult of my 
thoughts, and their vengeful tendency, were, without ceasing, though 
incoherently, developed. 

The Duke, by the advice of the physicians, had humanely caused 
Lady Elizabeth to be removed in a litter to his own seat ; and there, 
for several weeks, we both lay—at first, with the most imminent 
danger of death. Youth, and medical skill, repelled the violence of 
the fever ; but, in our case, these excellent succours were insufficient: 
a perturbed mind appeared to be an invincible enemy. 

The Duke was truly a compassionate gentleman—one who well 
deserved the noble rank he held—and could not behold two young 
persons, whose hopes were lately so high, lying in this state of 
wretchedness, without using every endeavour to afford them relief. 
He saw the present temper of my mind :—should I recover, revenge, 
guilt, and horror, were likely to be the result. He found it was the 
mortal dread of these that preyed upon Lady Elizabeth; nor could 
he perceive how such consequences were to be averted. 

In this dilemma, he sent for a friend, in whom he placed the 
utmost confidence, and whose heart and understanding were equally 
above the common order. This was the Reverend Alexander Gor- 
don, on whom the Duke had bestowed preferment equal to his 
wishes, and who, from principle and gratitude, was wholly devoted 
to the house of Argyle. 

Could I, after so many years, recollect the details of all that 
passed, to recount it would be tedious, and unnecessary. It will be 
sufficient to say, that this worthy divine proceeded cautiously. He 
began by making his respectable character well understood ; and by 
convincing me that he held all dishonourable proceedings in no less 
abhorrence than I did ; that the principles he taught were neither 
vitiated by the fanaticism of a sectary, nor the common prejudices of 
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the world, but were the incontrovertible result of those facts which 
experience proved were invariable. If I pursued my projects of re- 
venge, though no man could precisely tell who must be the first 
victim, it was highly probable there might at least be three—the 
Earl of P. , his son, and myself—so inflamed and sanguinary were 
all our hearts. From the state of Lady Elizabeth’s mind, there could 
be no doubt but that she would be a fourth. He allowed, that, ac- 
cording to the present erroneous opinions of men, I could not live 
loaded as I was with dishonour—that is, not in England. But would 
not a wise and good man rather banish himself to a desert island, 
than be one of the chief actors in crimes of so deep a die, as those in 
contemplation? Neither must I forget, that, if I appealed to the 
opinions of the world, the world would pronounce me the aggressor. 
I had had fair warning given me by my enemies, while they were 
my friends :—they accused me of treacherously using friendship as a 
cloak ; and their sense of injury was, to the full, as deep as mine. 
They had begun a course of vengeance, which they meant should end 
in sanguinary horrors; but this was, in their opinion, a just and ne- 
cessary retaliation for an indelible injury. 

In addition to these considerations, there was one of an infinitely 
more awful, or, rather, dreadful nature. Were there any possible 
motives that could justify a man who, for the gratification of revenge, 
or in compliance with the false prejudices of the world, should risk 
the salvation of his soul? If I and my enemies should meet, it would 
be for the purpose of mutual destruction. Passion induces men to 
acts of madness :—but was there on earth a wretch so audacious, as 
consciously to rush into the presence of the Almighty, having his 
spirit inflamed with rage, and his hands steeped in blood? The 
reverend man dropped on his knees—clasped his hands—raised his 
eyes to heaven—and thus continued :—* Eternal Father of Mercies, 
hear my prayer !—Let not such things be. Oh, save this youth from 
the dangers into which passion has plunged him: and though on 
earth his sufferings must be great, let them be the sufferings of con- 
stant virtue, such as shall hereafter meet a heavenly reward !” 

The repeated discourses of this truly rational and pious divine at 
length made all the impression which he himself could hope ; sub- 
ject, however, to such modifications as my own ideas of what honour 
demanded, imposed. The strongest reasons do not always sway the 
most. I felt well convinced that the pursuit of revenge, however it 
might end, would be fatal to my beloved bride. The dreadful 
oppression of spirits under which I saw her labour, required that her 
mind should immediately have some ease ; nothing less could restore 
her to health ; when therefore I had formed my resolution, she was 
made acquainted with it immediately. This resolution was to change 
my name, relinquish my rank, conceal myself for ever from all who 
knew me, and, that it might be done effectually, to seek refuge in 
come foreign and far distant land. 

Cruel as this alternative was, the relief it gave her was inexpressible ; 
she clasped me in her arms, pressed me to her bosom, and kissed me 
with a warmth of affection that still thrills through my veins when- 
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ever it is remembered; then, with her cheek reclining on mine, 
poured forth her gratitude in tears that almost impeded speech. 
« Bless you, my heart’s love! bless you! Thank you! Bless you!” 
was all she could say. 

When her heart was somewhat eased, and her speech returned, 
she blamed herself as the source of all my misfortunes: had I never 
seen her, my virtues and talents could not have failed to make me 
happy. ‘This idea almost tortured her: she turned it a thousand 
ways, and drew from it a thousand consequences, all favourable to 
me, but for her fatal influence ; nor could she be at ease, or turn her 
thoughts to a different subject, till she saw the distress it gave me. 
Pardon me for too much insisting on circumstances that are only 
interesting to myself; but they force themselves upon me. I cannot 
wholly restrain my feelings when I speak of that angelic, that adorable 
creature. 

As I was determined much rather to die than to live dishonoured, 
the plan I had formed must be rigidly observed: I must never here- 
after be suspected to be the son of the Earl of * « *. I could not 
descend to daily falsehood, I must therefore renounce all connection 
of country, kindred, and friendship. I must live mysteriously in a 
foreign land, and be incessantly on the alert to obviate or frustrate 
inquiry. I, who had long been taught to regard my race and name 
as the proud distinctions of my life, must, now and for ever, anxiously 
avoid them as sources of indelible disgrace. My future friends, 
country, and means of subsistence, were all to seek. With the world 
I was little acquainted, except the upper ranks of life, and these I 
must fly from and avoid, with all the assiduity which the dread of 
ignominy could inspire. I could have no foresight of what the pains 
and degradation were to be to which this plan of life would subject 
me ; but they were all before me, and must all be endured. Well! 
an old historian tells us that he saw the Duke of Exeter, a man who 
had commanded armies, and was allied to kings, run barefoot before 
the chariot of the Duke of Burgundy, serving him as a footman. 

Whatever my fate was to be, Lady Elizabeth was resolved to share 
it; and, after making the best previous provisions in our power, we 
hastened to Leith, and took passage on board a merchantman bound 
for Venice. Here, after an expeditious passage, we were landed, 
and hearing that hostilities between the Turks and Austrians were 
begun, it was my determination to serve as a private among the Aus- 
trians, that we might not only husband our little means to the utmost, 
but that I might live secure from all possibility of being known. 
Carefully concealing this intention, we made the best of our way 
through the adjoining provinces, and arriving on the banks of the 
Danube, where there was an Austrian encampment, I enrolled myself 
as a dragoon in the corps of the Grand Duke. 

Three months after Lady Elizabeth gave me a son, accommodating 
herself, with the most amiable resignation to such an extraordinary 
change of circumstances without a single murmer, or once letting me 
perceive they were so much as irksome ; her only fear was that they 
should be too sensibly felt by me. The necessaries of life being secured, 
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happiness is wholly in the mind: could I but have forgotten what we 
had been, and what we ought to be, I might now perhaps have been 
as happy as the lot of man will allow. 

Dreading to be discovered, or suspected, I did my utmost to con- 
ceal, not to display, that superiority which education and the inter- 
course of my youth had given; but this could not so effectually be 
done as to prevent me from being noticed, and made first a corporal, 
next a serjeant, and after that a serjeant-major. 

Besides the fear of being known, there was another that greatly 
harassed, and, with any other woman, would have driven me mad. 
In a licentious assembly of soldiers, it could not be expected but that 
the inexpressible beauty of Lady Elizabeth would attract admiration, 
and embolden the dissolute ; yet, such was the exquisite propriety of 
her behaviour, that she kept the most daring in respect, and held the 
most profligate in awe. 

The hateful animosity and heat of war increased ; opportunities 
for the display of courage and military talent became frequent. I 
had been so eminently successful, during three campaigns, as to gain 
the applause of the whole army, as well by feats of prowess as by the 
seasonable advice I had more than once given; whence I obtained 
the reputation of a man who knew as well to command as to obey. 

The Turks took the field early in the ensuing spring: their army 
was numerous, and, confident in its strength, eager for action; while 
we, their opponents, not being in sufficient force, were desirous of 
delay ; but we found ourselves obliged either to make a dangerous 
and perhaps fatal retreat, or to hazard a battle. Victory, on this day, 
would probably decide the fate of the war, and nothing was so much 
dreaded as defeat. Eager not only to encourage his men, but to see 
where succours might be sent to most advantage, the commander-in- 
chief advanced too far, and was recognized by the enemy. A party 
of horse was detached to cut him down or take him prisoner ; but, 
fortunately, I was so posted as to see his danger, and calling to my 
comrades to follow, I rushed forward, arrived in time, cut off the arm 
that was raised at the head of the General, disabled three of the 
party, and though I sunk, under my wounds, warded off the danger 
till enough of my followers arrived, and the assailants fled. This 
was not all; gasping between life and death, I begged to speak to 
the General, pointed out the part where the Turks were weak, told 
him that if they were there broken they would certainly be thrown 
into disorder, if not defeated, and induced him immediately to make 
an attack, by which the fate of the day was decided. 

We were the conquerors, and my name resounded through the 
camp: the General, with true magnanimity, loudly declared that to 
me he was indebted first for life, and afterwards for victory. I was 
appointed an oberhauptman, or captain in chief, and assured that the 
Emperor would make me a field-officer of distinction. My wounds, 
though deep and dangerous, were not mortal, and by the tender affec- 
tionate cares of Lady Elizabeth, and the cheerfulness of mind which 
happier prospects now contributed to give, my cure was speedy. 

From my first entrance. into the Austrian_service, every means of 


disguise had been assiduously practised by me and Lady Elizabeth. 
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The French and Italian languages were familiar to us, and we spoke 
every thing but English. When questioned concerning my country, 
as I had often been, my answers were always evasive. I called my- 
self Leonhardi, a name common to various countries. I delayed not 
a moment to thoroughly study the German tongue in its idioms and 
proverbial expressions. I suffered my whiskers to half hide my face, 
dressed like a German, and in every respect conformed myself 
to the habits and manners of the people around me. Fortunate 
was it for me that I had taken this precaution. As it may be sup- 
_ I was in great favour with the General-in-chief. Soon after my 

ealth was re-established, I was invited by him to a public dinner, 
which he meant to give to the English ambassador, who, accompas 
nied by his son, was passing through the camp in his way to Vienna. 
The message alarmed me: I consulted with Lady Elizabeth ; her 
advice had always been good, and it was that I should accept the in- 
vitation. There was no probability, under my present appearance, 
that I could be discovered ; and, if I went, I should see the English, 
and learn how far there was any danger. When I entered the 
General’s tent, I was struck speechless: the ambassador and his son 
were the Earl of P—— and Lionel. I was presented by the General, 
with all the encomiums which he thought I deserved. They looked 
at me with a degree of surprise, which I knew not how to interpret, 
but fortunately it was surprise excited by what they had heard, and 
by the military appearance I made. By degrees I recovered my 
presence of mind, and answered their compliments as briefly as 
possible. 

However, their curiosity was excited ; they inquired who I was, 
and of what country, family, and birth? Nobody knew: some had 
supposed me a ruined merchant; others an Italian monk who had 
fallen in love, married, and deserted his order ; a third party per- 
suaded themselves I was a Polish rebel of high rank: none could 
think me a peasant, as it was at first supposed ; but it was all con- 
jecture. 

Hearing the beauty of Lady Elizabeth extolled, Lionel was de- 
sirous to see her, and with many professions of admiration and 
esteem, proposed to visit me the next morning. I could not but an- 
swer his seeming condescension with politeness ; but the distress of 
my thoughts cannot easily be conceived. I took the first opportunity 
to retire, and came home with this dreadful intelligence to Lady 
Elizabeth. 

Immediate flight only could save us, but how was this to effected ? 
Fortunately we had been such strict economists that we had a thou- 
sand ducats: a post-house was within three French leagues, and 
from thence it was less than half a day’s journey to the Turkish 
frontiers. By my office, I knew the watchword, or we could never 
have passed the camp. Nothing could exceed the anxieties of that 
night. Lady Elizabeth, disguised like a country girl, and I, with 
our child in my arms, and little more than a change of linen, but 

rovided with a pair of pistols and my side-arms, alternately ran 
walked and hastened forward, till we arrived at the post-house. 

The authority of an officer is not lightly disputed, especially when 
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increased by the power of money: the house was rouzed, the master 
called, I affected to be sent on a secret and extraordinary mission, a 
covered carriage was procured and paid for, post-horses were quickly 
provided, and without openly disputing or pretending to doubt, they 
obeyed my commands, and drove where I ordered. I however heard 
the landlord say to his wife, “ it was odd that an officer, on a secret 
mission, should have a child with him, and a pretty country girl.” I 
therefore took the first opportunity to promise the postillions a dollar 
each, and a glass of brandy, if they made haste ; and thus stimulated, 
they drove with the utmost speed. 

The next morning we passed the Austrian frontiers, and the first 
town we arrived at I changed my dress, shaved my face, and so dis- 
guised myself as not to be recognized by description. We then 
hastened forward two more stages, as if we had been going to Bel- 
grade ; after which, striking across the country, of which I had 
some knowledge, on foot, we gained the road to Venice ; again varied 
our disguise, and once more procured a calash, and posted forward 
with all speed for that city. We could not proceed thus without a 
passport but by heavy bribes, and we expended more than a hundred 
and thirty ducats on this journey ; but we effected our purpose, and 
eluded pursuit. 

This, alas, was but one of those cruel strokes ot fortune by which 
my life has been signalized. We had escaped, and so far were 
happy ; but after having suffered hardships innumerable, conquered 
difficulties that seemed insurmountable, and won for ourselves a 
country and a name, we were again cast on the world, friendless, 
strangers, and, like criminals, again fearful of our very shadow. 
What was to be done? To us, the various kingdoms of the earth 
were but one vast wilderness. From Europe we were excluded b 
the dread of that detection which brought what was worse than deat 
and all other horrors—it brought infamy; for the atrocious dis- 
honour to which I had tamely submitted was nothing less. France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, nay, even Russia, all shut their gates upon 
me, unless I remained wilfully devoted to wretchedness, to be for 
ever unnoticed, and unknown. Mine was a singular case, for to me 
the exercise of virtue, valour, and wisdom, was in a manner for- 
bidden ; it was destruction. Instead of elevating, it would over- 
whelm, unless I could find that corner of the globe where I could be 
certain of never being discovered. 

My thoughts were naturally turned to far distant lands: but Lady 
Elizabeth, and our lovely child? must they submit to all the hard- 
ships, all the dangers, of such a plan? I could not either resolve to 
live in squalid poverty, to expose them to parching deserts, barbarous 
tribes, and merciless slavery, or to tear myself from beings that I 
loved more than life. My mind was so preyed upon by these inces- 
sant and tormenting doubts, or rather despair, that my health began 
to suffer ; of this I was conscious, and felt how necessary it was for 
me to take some decisive part. The sympathy of our hearts was too 
perfect for Lady Elizabeth to remain insensible to this alteration, or 
not at last to induce me, by her kind intreaties, to reveal my thoughts. 
She intimately felt the distressful alternative to which we were re- 
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duced ; but act we must, sacrifices must be made, and the least 
violent would be to separate for a time. Had she not been with me, 
I might have remained with safety among the Austrians: she, there- 
fore, most anxiously advised that I should first establish some certain 
channel of correspondence ; that she and the child should then re- 
turn for a time to England; that I should travel, in search of em- 
rar en among the people of the East ; and that, when I should 

ave obtained some permanency, of which, all circumstances con- 
sidered, there could be little doubt but that I should obtain, she 
would immediately and without hesitation set forward to join me, 
however distant or dangerous the journey might be. To separate 
thus was heart-breaking: still it was the only plan that hdd in it 
some glimmering of hope, and, after much consideration, it was that 
which she finally prevailed on me to endeavour to execute. 

I am very sensible that I have already been much too tedious, and 
I should become wearisome indeed were I to detail all the pains we 
took to secure a certain channel of correspondence, and to perform 
what we intended: suffice it to say, Lady Elizabeth departed for 
England ; and I, first, for Grand Cairo, then, passing through Suez 
and Bussorah, I went to Ispahan; that I suffered many hardships, 
and encountered many difficulties; that we never neglected any 
opportunity that offered itself for the conveyance of letters ; that, con- 
soled by the ineffable truth and tenderness of Lady Elizabeth, I re- 
solutely combatted ill fortune ; and that, at length, I began to have 
better prospects in view. 

Alas! that which I believed to be the greatest affliction with which 
heaven could overwhelm me, was at this moment suspended over my 
head. Acting in strict conformity to the plan on which at first I 
consented to live, Lady Elizabeth took an obscure lodging in Lon- 
don, and sedulously kept herself and child unknown, except to one 
person. This was an old servant to the late reverend, but now de- 
ceased Mr. Gordon, who, dying, had charged this man to contribute, 
by every means in his power, to aid and protect Lady Elizabeth, or 
myself, if ever he should have an opportunity ; and had left him a 
small fund, on that condition, and for that purpose. Being a faithful 
servant, and a conscientious man, and having met Lady Elizabeth by 
accident, he knew her—informed her who he was—showed her the 
Reverend Mr. Gordon’s last will—and, by the most solemn assu- 
rances of his secrecy and fidelity, together with his open behaviour 
and honest conduct, prevailed on her to admit him to act agreeably 
to the intentions of his late most worthy master. 

Such was the account given me by Lady Elizabeth, in her letter ; 
in which, among her other angelic virtues, I could not sufficiently 
admire the continual efforts she made, when melancholy thoughts 
forced themselves upon her, to suppress them ; and never to indulge 
complaint, but patiently resign herself to the will of heaven. I was 
little aware either that her delicate sensibility, or some unknown 
cause, was secretly sapping the foundations of life. Previous to her 
last letter, her utmost complaint had been, “ 1 am not quite well ;” 
and, in another, “ I have not yet entirely overcome that severe cold 
which I caught in the winter, I know not how.” I was sorry to my 
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heart, and somewhat alarmed, for I knew she never lightly com- 
plained ; but I little supposed the fatal day was then so nigh. 

The dreadful storm suddenly gathered, and the thunder-bolt fell. 
I had attained considerable military rank in the service of the Schah, 
or Sultan of Persia. A dangerous rebellion had been raised; the 
insurgents were strengthened by a powerful Tartar tribe ; and, on 
the eve of battle, the last letter’ of Lady Elizabeth arrived. It was 
written at intervals, when she could collect strength, and informed 
me that, long before it could come to hand, she should be at rest. 
Her sweet sensibility, and anxious fears for those she loved, were 
undiminished. Our cherished offspring, then seven years old, and of 
whom she spoke with maternal transport, was committed to the care 
of the faithful North Briton—she had no other resource. Having 
been carefully instructed by her in every thing she knew, she de- 
veribed him as a prodigy—consigned him to me as the last and only 
proof of remaining affection, and solemnly conjured me carefully to 
guard my life for his sake. With this fatal letter in my pocket, my 
heart rent, and my brain distracted by its contents, I next morning 
went to battle. My body and mind were ill-fitted for such a scene. 
Fighting with great fury, and little discretion, I was dangerously 
wounded, made prisoner by the Tartars, and carried a slave to a dis- 
tant province. This entirely frustrated the determination I had made 
to return to England, be the consequences what they might, and take 
my orphan boy under my own protection. 

It were needless to recount how I recovered of my wounds—all 
that I suffered during my slavery—and the means by which I escaped, 
first to China, and afterwards to Hindoostan. Strange, indeed, have 
been the vicissitudes of my life. By perseverance and ardour, now 
raised—by sudden accident and misfortune, again overwhelmed :— 
cast here and there, from clime to clime, among tribes of almost 
savage and fearfully superstitious men :—to-day, successful beyond 
my hopes, nay, beyond my wishes—to. morrow, trampled in the dust. 
Never, in some respects, was the destiny of mortal more checquered. 
Oh, beatic essence! pure angelic shade of my youthful love! couldst 
thou but look graciously down upon me—couldst thou, by some 
sweet sympathy, guide me to the dear pledge of our affection—if, 
haply, he too be not dead—then should I receive some consolation 
for all my sufferings past. Oh, Elizabeth !—oh, Frederick !—must 
I never again clasp either of you to my heart! 


M. M. No. 87. 21 














THE PREVAILING PRINCIPLE. 





Ir is one of the established dicta of society, that man would not 
advance, unless stimulated to exertion by the hope of rising, and the 
fear of falling ; that the attrition of rivalry is necessary to give point, 
polish, and perseverance to all kinds of talent. Let us inquire whe- 
ther this be an inherent or an acquired principle—whether it be part 
and parcel of the original moral fabric, or superinduced by habit and 
education. 

In comparing savage with civilized races, we perceive that equality 
is a predominant circumstance in the former, and inequality in the 
latter. The former are, for the most part, equally fleet of foot, 
equally skilled in the chace, equally capable of the abstinence neces- 
sity often enjoins, and of the daring courage revenge often incites. 
These are all habits and qualities stimulated by natural motives. But, 
in civilized life, nothing is so rare as equality. One man is remark- 
able for this, another for that ; and all the motives from which they 
act, are artificial. In conventional society, nothing is valued for 
itself intrinsically. Be the pursuit what it may, the aspirant desires 
to be first: that is, not pre-eminent in the talent in question, but to 
take precedency of his fellow men. Is not this subjecting the end to 
the means, not the means to the end? An individual may be ex- 
celled, but his merit will remain exactly what it was. Not so, how- 
ever, in the estimation of the world—hardly of his own :—for, accus- 
tomed to make only comparative estimates, the rise of another is felt 
to be equivalent to sinking himself, though he has not lost one inch 
of his original ground. Can this be called a natural, a desirable, or 
an advantageous system, especially when success in every thing is so 
dependent on the chances of fortune ? 

t will be said, Behold how indolent is the savage! as soon as his 
mere animal wants are supplied, he flings himself down to slumber, 
till they again arouse him to activity. And how do the artificial sti- 
mulants of civilization operate? Is not the priest often lost in the 
pope, and the patriot in the place-man? When the wild man, and 
the man of the world, have gained the goal, both lie by, till the prin- 
ciple on which they were moved is again excited :—in both, the ob- 
ject is, to run down the game. The game of the savage is the beast 
of the forest—of the civilized variety, his fellow men. 

The wants of the savage are few, because few of his powers are 
developed ; but were he roused from the torpor of ignorance, and 
awakened to a perception of the thousand intellectual enjoyments of 
which he is capable, would he not pursue them, as he does the chace 
and the enemy, for themselves alone? and would he not thus attain 
to a higher point of excellence, to a keener sense of delight, than if 
he ran only in the hope of overtaking those before him, and the fear 
of being overtaken by those behind him? 

It is easy to see how the motives of hope and fear, and their sup- 
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porters, reward and punishment, got footing in the world; but it is 
not so easy to discover the good they have effected. Very few are 
candid enough to acknowledge, that society acts on an erroneous 
principle, in adopting these incentives ; yet people are practically de- 
parting from them. Though the brave defenders of our country are 
still subjected to the soul-blighting lash, parents and preceptors are 
beginning to perceive that misrule produceth punishment—that mo- 
rality is best served by teaching an abhorrence of vice, instead of a 
mere dread of its attendant penalty, and an admiration of virtue, 
instead of a mere desire for its concomitant reward. Still the young 
are too much pitted against each other. Emulation, the nurse of 
every contentious feeling—the seed of a whole harvest of “ envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness,” is ripening new Napoleons—per- 
petuating that insatiable hunger and thirst, which superiority only 
can satisfy, and power only slake. We talk of a generous emulation 
—we may as well talk of an innocent vice. Emulation is excited to 
selfishness—a strong preference of ourselves to others. It may be 
said, Is not this natural >—I do not know :—at least it is not right— 
it is not expedient, as a principle of action. In the mind of an en- 
lightened being, his object should supersede himself: if that be ad- 
vanced, it ought:to be little matter who advances it. And whatever 
be the object, whether relating to social or scientific improvement, 
surely it would be best attained by those whom the natural motive 
animates, than by those stimulated by the artificial one. The first 
would advance together, yield the way where it would serve the 
cause, and participate the means of advancing it, which any fortu- 
nate chance might reveal; while the latter must lose time, energy, 
and enjoyment, in the contentious endeavour to repress or supersede 
rivals, and be often even encumbered with the means of success, be- 
cause they will not share the secret, or admit of aid in its adoption. 

Man, unlike every other animal, must advance. He has advanced 
in every art but the art of being happy: in that, it may be said, he 
retrogrades: for, are not all the improvements of which he is so 
proud, carried forward, at a vast expense of human suffering? How 
much of this may be owing to the false stimulant to his labours that 
he has adopted! This, while he fondly believes it the engine of 
human advancement, is, in fact, the perplexing, counteracting agent, 
that mars the power with which his Maker has endowed him ; it con- 
founds all his noblest efforts; and, by preventing unanimity and 
natural energy, forbids their realizing for him happiness. 

The Christian creed professed, and the social system practised, are 
directly opposed to each other ; and as long as the latter is practised, 
the former can only be professed. The great scheme of Christianity 
holds forth one great prize, which may be won by all: the petty 
scheme of social policy holds forth some paltry prizes, which, while 
contended for by many, can be gained only by a few. In the latter 
case, the consequence of success to one, is failure to several. Does 
that embitter possession to the fortunate candidate? Does it not 
rather give a zest to success? Can this consort with the christian 
principle ? and is there so complete a distinction between happiness 
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here and hereafter, that while every creature may be crowned with 
the one, a few only can be blest with the other? 

I am not contending for the principle of universal equality ; though 
how far it may or may not be realized, is one of those secrets, about 
which it becomes us, as in all cases of ignorance, to be very modest. 
The bird that has a strong wing will rise, provided it be neither 
chained nor caged ; and superior ability would, in the same way, in 
a free or natural state, find its proper elevation. But social life leaves 
nothing to nature: it often neglects the hardy plant, to foster and 
force the feeble; and the natural vigour of the one has no chance 
against the favoured circumstances of the other. A few instances to 
the contrary now and then shew themselves, as excepted cases ; but 
even these are confined to giving evidence of superiority—not in 
meeting its reward. 

I wish the political economists, instead of only considering things’as 
they are, would go a little further, and consider how they might— 
how they ought to be. All are alike capable of the aggregate of 
happiness ; all ought to have a chance of it: and certainly the first 
and fairest chances ought to fall to those that contribute most of the 
materials of which happiness is made. Is this the case? The 
anxiety to increase wealth, or, according to the cant of the day, 
capital—merges all thoughts of happiness. The question is, what 
can the poor man produce—not what can the poor man enjoy. This 
principle is very well, when applied to our machines; but very ill, 
when applied to our fellow-creatures, whose powers of bodily labour 
are surely subordinate to their moral and mental powers ; yet, by the 
inordinate stimulus given to the first, the latter are nullified. 

On the principles on which the political economists proceed, they 
might address the suffering classes in the language of St. Paul, only 
changing the word “ charity” for poverty. 

* Poverty suffereth long, and is kind; poverty envieth not; poverty 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up; 

“ Doth not behave iiself unseemly; seeketh not its own; is not easily 
provoked ; thinketh no evil ; 

* BEARETH ALL THINGS, BELIEVETH ALL THINGS, HOPETH ALL 
THINGS, ENDURETH ALL THINGS.” 

Whether this is the best advice they can give, they best know. 
How far it may be well to observe it, is another question. It is no 
harm to wish that the vitriolic principle of emulation may decline 
among the people, and the petrific principle of political economy de- 
part from their rulers; and that the many lens that are now concen- 
trating and throwing off the light of knowledge, may warm both to 
fraternal unanimity and social charity. 

An OLp Woman. 
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Our first impression on looking into this work of Mr. Moore,* 
was, that the author had done himself injustice, by printing and pub- 
lishing his book in a foreign country. On examining the volume 
more critically, however, we must say, that he appears to have had 
ample justice at the hands of his publishers, the Messrs. Galignani, 
and that the corrector of the press has done his duty in a manner 
highly creditable to the establishment to which he belongs. 

Mr. Moore tells the story of his travels in an easy and pleasing 
= indulging occasionally in a tone of subdued and quiet humour, 
which never allows us to forget that we are receiving our impressions 
from a gentleman. The general reader will find in his pages an 
hour’s agreeable relaxation :—the traveller, who proposes to visit 
these countries, will have many of his difficulties removed ; and the 
merchant, who has dealings with Odessa, and the shores of the Black 
Sea, will obtain a great deal of useful information. 

In going to Odessa, Mr. Moore took the route by Brussels, Dres- 
den, and Brody ; and from thence by the new road through the 
provinces of New Russia, of which his account excites the antagonist 
feelings of interest and repugnance. His return is by the more 
beaten track of the post-road to Vienna, and from thence to Paris, 
where he very properly leaves us to find our way home without his 
assistance. The itinerary subjoined to the volume, by way of ap- 
pendix, appears to be constructed with extraordinary care, exhibiting 
both routes in French postes, German miles, Russian wersts, and 
English miles. Such a work appears to us to have been wanted ; 
such accounts as have hitherto been published, of that portion of the 
Russian empire which has been visited by Mr. Moore, being so con- 
cise or so loose as to border on obscurity. The author’s personal ad- 
ventures on the journey, are extremely well told, and serve as agree- 
able condiments to the more substantial fare which his pages present 
tous. The notices of those parts of Poland through which he tra- 
velled, are not so full as we could have wished ; but they are written 
in a spirit which no friend of freedom will object to. The anecdotes 
with which the narrative is enlivened, do honour to our traveller’s 
taste; and the access which he obtained at Vienna, to the young 
Duke of Reichstadt, has given him the means of introducing a gra- 
phic description of the prince’s person, which derives a new interest 
from his untimely end. 

But it is time that we should allow Mr. Moore to speak for him- 
self. In a letter, from what is called the free city of Cracow, after 
giving some account of what he had seen on his arrival, our author 
introduces the following incident. 








* A Journey from London to Odessa, with Notices of New Russia, &c. by 
John Moore. Paris. Galignani. 1833. 
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‘1 believe it made a slight sensation, that an Englishman was passing 
through Cracow ; for, having had occasion to go to a shop to make a small 
purchase, a gentleman who entered soon after me, took an opportunity, upon 
observing that I had a little difficulty in explaining myself, to address me 
very politely, and in good English, offering to make my wishes known to the 
master of the shop. In the course of conversation, he said, that having 
heard that an English traveller had arrived, and feeling great respect for my 
nation and its institutions, he had wished and endeavoured to meet with me, 
and was anxious to shew me every attention in his power. I could not feel 
otherwise than highly gratified and obliged. 

“Mr. S is a young man of about twenty-five: his physiognomy is 
very pleasing and intelligent. _He was so kind as to accompany me to the 
cathedral, where, amongst many rich shrines, altars, and chapels, is the 
tomb of Kosciusko. 

“My Polish friend sighed as he pointed out to me the patriot’s resting- 
place :—he evidently mourned over the fate of his country, and was indig- 
nant at the atrocious partitions that have been made of it; but there was no 
bombast, no violence, in his language or manner. 

“Mr. S has never been in England; he is, however, well versed 
in the history and literature of our country. On our way to my hotel, he 
did me the favour to invite me to pass half an hour with him at his apart- 
ments, which I did, and was agreeably surprised to find that the chief portion 
of his small but select library was composed of the works of the best British 
authors. 

** This gentleman speaks English almost without a foreign accent; he 
informed me that he was self-taught, and had perfected himself in the con- 
versational part during his acquaintance with an Englishman who resides at 
Cracow, to whom he afterwards introduced me. I invited them both to 
take their coffee with me in the evening, and passed a few hours very plea- 
santly in their society. 

** Thus you see, that, notwithstanding all quarrels, and wars, and preju- 
dices, the British name is respected by the liberal and enlightened of all 
countries.—Here, on the banks of the Vistula, my title of Englishman was 
a passport to a heart panting for freedom in the breast of a noble- minded 
Pole. I have not failed to express my sincere hope and trust, that, at no 
very distant day, Poland may again take her rank as an independant nation ; 
and that her long and severe trials and misfortunes may terminate in the 
amelioration of the lot, not of the rich alone, but also of the humbler and 
more afflicted classes ; who, in proportion as their superiors become more 
conscious of their own moral dignity, will, it is to be hoped, be allowed and 
encouraged to emerge from the miserable state to which servitude, ignorance, 
and poverty have reduced them. This will be the true interest of the pa- 
triots cf Poland ; for unless the condition of the peasantry, and lower classes 
generally, be improved—unless the mass of the population feel that they 
possess something worth struggling to maintain, they never can be expected 
to defend their hearths with that enthusiasm and constancy, which are the 
sole effectual barriers against the open or concealed attacks of powerful and 
wily enemies.” 








We can only make room for the following additional extract. 


“I mentioned in my letter of yesterday, that Odessa increased in pros- 
perity, under the able administration of the Duke de Richelieu, and of his 
successor, Count Langeron. 

*« Several new commercial establishments were formed; vast quantities of 
grain exported, and contracts entered into for the supply of Malta, &c. In 
consequence of the large fortunes that were made, new wants arose, and im- 
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mense supplies of useful commodities, and articles of luxury, were sent from 
England, France, and other countries. 

“‘ The merchants lived in great splendour, and all went on prosperously 
for afew years. During the long war, the merchants of Venice and Trieste 
(which cities enjoyed the privileges of neutrality) enriched themselves; for 
they had agents at Odessa, who purchased and shipped corn for their ac- 
count, which was sold to very great advantage, in Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 

** Odessa became also a place of resort for Polish and Russian families of 
distinction, in the summer season, for the sake of sea-bathing; and, it being 
a free port, they were allowed to take away, without paying duty, as many 
goods as they could stow in their carriages. So long as the produce of their 
estates sold well, these wealthy proprietors spent their money freely. 

‘‘A bank was established for discounts, and for making advances of 
money on goods deposited as security. Merchandise continued to arrive 
from all parts of the world; Odessa was now a grand mart for barter—and 
it attained that precocious maturity which but too often precedes a rapid 
decay. Like many other places, where an unexpected opening has presented 
itself for commercial enterprise, this flourishing city soon felt the ill effects 
of the ungovernable spirit of speculation; for merchants, in England and 
elsewhere, inundated the market with goods—prices, naturally, fell—sales 
became dull—the returns slow, and unsatisfactory. 

“ The land-owners, too, finding that their corn, &c, &c. no longer went 
off freely at high prices. and that the privilege of filling several carriages 
with goods, and taking them home without paying duty, was abolished (I 
am told it was quite a common thing to see the first people leave Odessa 
with all their valuables, completely laden,) preferred obtaining supplies, as 
they might require them, from places nearer to the chdteaux; say from 
Brody, Balta, Tulezyn, &c.—and, from these same causes, their personal 
expenses, for some months in the year, ceased to flow through the channel 
of Odessa. 

“To these considerations must be added the melancholy fact, that the 
interests and property of foreign merchants were, in a great number of 
instances, confided to unworthy hands. The most barefaced plunder has, to 
my certain knowledge, been practised; whilst the faulty system of jurispru- 
dence, and the corruption of the judges, left the sufferers without any 
remedy; and, at this moment, such is the deplorable décadence of Odessa, in 
every way, that there is little left but false appearances, and bad principles. 

“* Still there must be a good deal of local trade in a city containing a popu- 
lation of forty thousand souls; and there will always be considerable ship- 
ments of corn, &c. for the Mediterranean, and of other produce for different 
parts of the world :—but there is nothing doing on a grand scale. The 
supplies for Podolia and the Ukraine are now furnished, in a great measure, 
by the Brody Jews, who attend the fairs at Leipzig, and forward their goods 
by land carriage. 

“ The Greeks are very intelligent and artful; they have agents, of their 
own country, in all parts to which they trade: they form, as it were, one 
large family, and manage to lay their neighbours under contribution. They 
ascertain when the landed proprietors are in want of money, and make ex- 
cellent bargains, by advancing it at the critical moment. The Greeks are 
the chief importers of wines from the Archipelago, grapes, and dried fruits ; 
cotton and other stuffs from the Levant; perfumes, shawls, oil, coffee, 
spices, soap, Turkish tobacco, pipes, amber mouth-pieces for pipes, &c. &c. 
&c. The Armenians and Caraite Jews, traffic also in the above articles ; the 
best attar of roses and balm of Mecca, are to be obtained from the latter. 
France furnishes wines, brandy, oil, cloth, silks, all sorts of manufactured 
goods, cambrics, and nouveautés, provisions, porcelain, engravings, books, 
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&c. &c. Italy supplies wines, liqueurs, oil, vermicelli, sulphur, articles of 
taste, such as sculpture, &c. Spain sends wines of different sorts, lead, 
cochineal, indigo, drugs, coarse cloths, and mats: Port and Madeira wines 
are brought from Portugal—and, though last, not least, England sends her 
innumerable manufactures, and the produce of her colonies, as well as of the 
places to which she trades. 

«« The exports of corn are chiefly for the Archipelago, the Ionian Islands, 
Trieste, Venice, Malta, the different ports of Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
France. The bulk of this cérn is grown in the Ukraine, Podolia, and Wol- 
hynia. The other principal exports are wool, furs, Astracan lambs-skins, 
wax, barilla, Russia leather (called jouftis) hides, tallow, butter (for Con- 
stantinople,) honey, linseed, cordage ; and many other articles. 

“There is a good deal of coasting trade to Tagaurog, and to all the 
Crimea. 

«« The harbour of Odessa is sometimes blocked up by ice in December and 
January ; therefore the navigation is not to be depended on in those months, 
though it is frequently open for the whole winter. In summer, north winds 
are prevalent; the passage from Constantinople, therefore, is variable in 
point of time: with a fair wind, vessels frequently arrive in two days and a 
half, sometimes in four—but, as a general rule, ten days should be calcu- 
lated on. A hundred and fifty vessels have been known to arrive in the 
course of one day, having made the passage from Constantinople in forty- 
eight hours. 

“The cargoes of vessels that have passed by the Turkish capital are 
landed at the quarantine establishment, where they are subjected to the 
needful examination and purification. Convicts are employed in tie perilous 
duty of performing this process with regard to the most suspected merchan- 
dize: if any fall sacrifices to this exposure, fant pis pour eux, is, | suppose, 
the idea of the authorities; the galley-slaves being only looked upon as 
living tongs with which to catch hold of infected articles! The vessels are 
re-laden without taking pratique: the lighters, or barges, used for conveying 
the cargoes to and from these vessels, are not allowed to have any sails, lest 
the canvass should imbibe and impart contagion: on their return from deli- 
vering their lading, these barges are carefully washed and inspected by pro- 
per officers. The ships are thus speedily dispatched with their return 
freights ; but this arrangement renders Odessa a dull and dead sea-port :— 
there are no sailing-boats, no bustling quays, none of the life of a great ma- 
ritime city, and, in a place which gives employment to so much shipping, 
you see no sailors about the streets! To me, with my innate affection for 
the blue jacket and trowsers, it seems quite out of character to have the sea 
open to the view, and no honest tars ‘ capering on the shore.’ ”’ 








DINING, AS IT IS PRACTISED ABOUT BEDFORD 
SQUARE. 





Tue clock struck seven, and I congratulated myself upon the cha- 
racter I should acquire for punctuality, as the hackney-coach, which 
had conveyed me from my chambers, drove up to No. — Upper 
Woburn Place. I knew that I could not as yet be supposed to be 
detained by multiplicity of business; and I thought it would speak 
well for me, in the outset of my legal career, to be an exact keeper 
of hours. On this occasion, however, I was mistaken; and I could 
see by the bustling manner and turned-up cuffs of the footman who 
admitted me, that I had made my appearance somewhat too soon. 
He attempted to snatch my hat from me, and would also have de- 
prived me of my favourite cane, but I managed, with some difficulty, 
to remain master of both, and then gave him an opportunity of voci- 
ferating my name to another domestic, who had posted himself at the 
foot of the stairs during the skirmish, and whose ink-ingrained 
fingers led me to surmise that he sometimes served my host in a more 
professional capacity. 

On being ushered into the drawing-room, I found the mistress of 
the house prepared to receive her guests. As I advanced to make 
my bow, she rose in all the full-blown dignity which the present 
style of female dress is calculated to impart. She was young, and 
rather pretty, but somewhat new to dinner-giving ; and while her 
flushed cheeks and awkward manner betrayed the real state of her 
mind, she thought it necessary to assume an easy, languishing man- 
ner, which, no doubt, she would herself have described by no other 
term than that of fashionable. My friend Dewitt had taken care not 
to encumber himself with a wife, until he had insured the means of 
giving, with becoming splendour, the weekly entertainments at which 
she was to preside. This desirable end being attained, and feeling 
himself competent to vie with any one in those banquets, which are 
at once the pride and solace of the tired votaries of the law, he had, a 
short time before, chosen a partner whom he thought fitted to share in 
such pleasures with him. Amongst her other qualifications, she had 
the merit of being a native of the West-end of the town ; and this was 
a circumstance which she did not suffer to escape the recollection of 
her friends. 

“ What a warm day it has been, considering the season, Mr. H—,” 
she began; “I really thought I should have been overpowered in 
Grosvenor-Square. Lady A— was quite distressed to see me in such 
a state.” I assented to the first part of this speech with the propor- 
tion of sympathy which was becoming, and the respect which the 
end of it was intended to call forth. A silence ensued ; during which 
Mrs. Dewitt looked interesting ; and I, thinking it was my turn to 
volunteer a remark, glanced round the room in hopes of picking up a 
subject. The apartment, however, though as neat as a scanty allow- 
ance of smart furniture could make it, did not furnish many ideas ; 
but a piece of pink tape, peeping from under the sofa, afforded a 
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&c. &c. Italy supplies wines, liqueurs, oil, vermicelli, sulphur, articles of 
taste, such as sculpture, &c. Spain sends wines of different sorts, lead, 
cochineal, indigo, drugs, coarse cloths, and mats: Port and Madeira wines 
are brought from Portugal—and, though last, not least, England sends her 
innumerable manufactures, and the produce of her colonies, as well as of the 
places to which she trades. 

“« The exports of corn are chiefly for the Archipelago, the Ionian Islands, 
Trieste, Venice, Malta, the different ports of Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
France. The bulk of this cérn is grown in the Ukraine, Podolia, and Wol- 
hynia. The other principal exports are wool, furs, Astracan lambs-skins, 
wax, barilla, Russia leather (called jouftis) hides, tallow, butter (for Con- 
stantinople,) honey, linseed, cordage ; and many other articles. 

“There is a good deal of coasting trade to Tagaurog, and to all the 
Crimea. 

“* The harbour of Odessa is sometimes blocked up by ice in December and 
January ; therefore the navigation is not to be depended on in those months, 
though it is frequently open for the whole winter. In summer, north winds 
are prevalent; the passage from Constantinople, therefore, is variable in 
point of time: with a fair wind, vessels frequently arrive in two days and a 
half, sometimes in four—but, as a general rule, ten days should be calcu- 
lated on. A hundred and fifty vessels have been known to arrive in the 
course of one day, having made the passage from Constantinople in forty- 
eight hours. 

“The cargoes of vessels that have passed by the Turkish capital are 
landed at the quarantine establishment, where they are subjected to the 
needful examination and purification. Convicts are employed in the perilous 
duty of performing this process with regard to the most suspected merchan- 
dize: if any fall sacrifices to this exposure, fant pis pour eua, is, I suppose, 
the idea of the authorities; the galley-slaves being only looked upon as 
living tongs with which to catch hold of infected articles! The vessels are 
re-laden without taking pratique: the lighters, or barges, used for conveying 
the cargoes to and from these vessels, are not allowed to have any sails, lest 
the canvass should imbibe and impart contagion: on their return from deli- 
vering their lading, these barges are carefully washed and inspected by pro- 
per officers. The ships are thus speedily dispatched with their return 
freights ; but this arrangement renders Odessa a dull and dead sea-port :— 
there are no sailing-boats, no bustling quays, none of the life of a great ma- 
ritime city, and, in a place which gives employment to so much shipping, 
you see no sailors about the streets! To me, with my innate affection for 
the blue jacket and trowsers, it seems quite out of character to have the sea 
open to the view, and no honest tars ‘ capering on the shore.’ ”” 
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Tue clock struck seven, and I congratulated myself upon the cha- 
racter I should acquire for punctuality, as the hackney-coach, which 
had conveyed me from my chambers, drove up to No. — Upper 
Woburn Place. I knew that I could not as yet be supposed to be 
detained by multiplicity of business ; and I thought it would speak 
well for me, in the outset of my legal career, to be an exact keeper 
of hours. On this occasion, however, I was mistaken; and I could 
see by the bustling manner and turned-up cuffs of the footman who 
admitted me, that I had made my appearance somewhat too soon. 
He attempted to snatch my hat from me, and would also have de- 
prived me of my favourite cane, but I managed, with some difficulty, 
to remain master of both, and then gave him an opportunity of voci- 
ferating my name to another domestic, who had posted himself at the 
foot of the stairs during the skirmish, and whose ink-ingrained 
fingers led me to surmise that he sometimes served my host in a more 
professional capacity. 

On being ushered into the drawing-room, I found the mistress of 
the house prepared to receive her guests. As I advanced to make 
my bow, she rose in all the full-blown dignity which the present 
style of female dress is calculated to impart. She was young, and 
rather pretty, but semewhat new to dinner-giving ; and while her 
flushed cheeks and awkward manner betrayed the real state of her 
mind, she thought it necessary to assume an easy, languishing man- 
ner, which, no doubt, she would herself have described by no other 
term than that of fashionable. My friend Dewitt had taken care not 
to encumber himself with a wife, until he had insured the means of 
giving, with becoming splendour, the weekly entertainments at which 
she was to preside. This desirable end being attained, and feeling 
himself competent to vie with any one in those banquets, which are 
at once the pride and solace of the tired votaries of the law, he had, a 
short time before, chosen a partner whom he thought fitted to share in 
such pleasures with him. Amongst her other qualifications, she had 
the merit of being a native of the West-end of the town ; and this was 
a circumstance which she did not suffer to escape the recollection of 
her friends. 

“ What a warm day it has been, considering the season, Mr. H—,” 
she began; “I really thought I should have been overpowered in 
Grosvenor-Square. Lady A— was quite distressed to see me in such 
a state.” I assented to the first part of this speech with the propor- 
tion of sympathy which was becoming, and the respect which the 
end of it was intended to call forth. A silence ensued ; during which 
Mrs. Dewitt looked interesting ; and I, thinking it was my turn to 
volunteer a remark, glanced round the room in hopes of picking up a 
subject. The apartment, however, though as neat as a scanty allow- 
ance of smart furniture could make it, did not furnish many ideas ; 
but a piece of pink tape, peeping from under the sofa, afforded a 
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suggestion. ‘I suppose Mr. Dewitt is perpetually busy at this time 
of the year; at least he always appears so when I see him im court.” 
“ Indeed,” answered the lady, with an expression which proved to 
me that I had not been fortunate in my topic, “ I believe that he has 
a great deal to do, for I see but little of him: but fortunately for me, 
although our house is not exactly in the situation which I have been 
accustomed to, it is out of the reach of that tiresome business. But, 
by the bye,” added:she, smiling graciously, “ I ought not to disgust 
you with the profession. You are a novice in these things, as I was a 
few months ago, and I can enter into your feelings.” 

Just as this sympathy of souls was established between us, I was 
prevented from exhibiting my sense of it, by the entrance of her hus- 
band. He hurried into the room, rubbing his hands, and looking 
like a boy released from school. My hand, and indeed my whole 
arm, immediately received a dislocuting swing. ‘“ Here you are, 
H—! punctual as usual. I saw you make your appearance in court 
to-day, just as the Chancellor came in. A great many remarks upon 
your wig, I can tell you. You youngsters have time to study the 
becoming, but you won't always—I prophecy that.” 

Two other guests were at this moment announced ; and the mode 
in which they were welcomed, assured me that they were intimate 
friends of Dewitt. “ Well, Marsden,” said he, inflicting on him as 
severe a shake as the one he had bestowed on me, “ this is friendly. 
I was afraid those heavy papers in Pringle and Hopkins, would have 
taken up all your time, and kept you from us.” The gentleman thus 
addressed was an elderly person, with a short, square figure, and a 
complexion that spoke plainly of long attendance in unwholesome 
courts. He had a voice and manner that would have tired the pa- 
tience of Sir William Grant himself. He answered in a most delibe- 
rate tone, which contrasted strongly with the smart, eager manner of 
my friend. “ Indeed the case is a very complicated one——” “ But,” 
interrupted the heavy barrister’s companion, “ we were determined 
not to miss coming to your very first dinner, whatever might be the 
consequences.” The fast speaker was a fat, elderly lady, with a face 
and manner as jolly and unrestrained, as her husband’s were solemn 
and measured. Her dress (for a lady’s mind betrays itself in her 
dress, and I am, therefore, a careful observer of it) appeared to have 
seen many changes of fashion before it had arrived at its present am- 
plified condition :—an immense structure, between a cap and a tur- 
ban, surmounted her head, and a huge black prunella foot protruded 
from beneath her orange silk petticoat. 

To do the lady justice, she did not appear to bestow more thought 
upon her attire than was sufficient to prompt an occasional hasty and 
coachman-like shrug of her shoulders, when her rebellious garments 
seemed disposed to fall off. In this respect she formed a striking 
contrast with Mrs. Dewitt, who looked as if cut out of the Court 
Magazine, and was ever and anon occupied in the contemplation or 
unrequired arrangement of her toilette. Her smiles were soon called 
up for the reception of a new guest. The moment he appeared, I 
oe that the poor young gentleman had been despoiled of his 

at; and he twisted his unhappy, unoccupied fingers about most 
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unmercifully, while making his obeisance to the lady of the house, 
and saluting the rest of the party. Dewitt, perceiving his forlorn 
condition, thus attempted to relieve him: “ Aha, King! I know how 
we have succeeded in getting you. You found out that the fair 
Emily W was to favour us with her presence, and so you have 
come to get a sight of her.” Mr. King looked confused and embar- 
rassed at the supposition of such a thing ; and his fingers received a 
more severe twist than they had yet undergone. “ Well, well,’ re- 
sumed his tormentor, “ we can forgive you: her beauty is a sufficient 
excuse.” ‘ Her beauty is, indeed, unrivalled,” solemnly answered 
the young barrister. “ Aye, that it is,” said the other, “ so take 
care of your heart, H , and see! here she comes.” 

At this moment the unrivalled beauty in question made her ap- 
pearance, attended by her brother. She was tall, slim, and fair, with 
a profusion of yellow locks arranged somewhat in contempt of the 
fashion ; but there was a coarseness in her expression, if not actually 
in her features ; and every movement of her figure, while it suffered 
one to perceive that the symmetry was very incomplete, betrayed a 
vulgarity of mind still more offensive. But what pleased me less 
than all, was the assumption of the airs of a beauty; and I turned 
from the contemplation of the lady to her brother, who evidently did 
not think himself a person to be overlooked. A delicate olive- 
coloured coat, with a broad black velvet collar, adorned his upper 
man, affording an ample prospect of a black and scarlet waistcoat, 
and retiring modestly into a point behind, so as to conceal as little as 
possible of the dark green troisiémes. 

The longer I looked upon this sprig of legal ton, the more I was 
disgusted, and ill humour was fast creeping upon me, when the door 
opened, and the master of the ceremonies announced in a tone which 
had acquired more than usual importance, “ Mr. Justice Melbourne 
and Miss Melbourne.” If a spirit had descended in the midst of 
obsequious clouds, and to the sound of soft music, I could not have 
been more joyfully surprised. A well-known figure entered the room 
and glided past me, and a bright face gave me a smile of recognition 
as she made her way into the circle. A general disturbance took 

; what was to be done ?—The seat of honour, that is, a most un- 
uxurious sofa, the chief ornament of the room, was already quite 
filled by the fat, taper, and tall persons of the Mesdames Marsden 
and Dewitt, and Miss Wallace: Mr. Justice Melbourne’s niece must 
have a place of distinction ; Mrs. Dewitt stood up, still the vacuity 
was not very apparent; Miss Wallace stuck fast: Mrs. Marsden 
good-humouredly bustled away, and plunged into an arm-chair, say- 
ing, “ For my part I don’t care where I sit: now Marsden, he is so 
very fond of sitting easy.” But before this diversion could be accom- 
plished in Miss Melbourne’s favour, she had taken up a less honour- 
able position, and I was at her side. She seemed glad to meet some- 
body whom she had seen before, for every other person in the room 
was unknown to her, as she was new to these scenes, and had been 
invited in compliment to her uncle, whom she had come to London to 
visit. He bore outward marks of being what fame reported him, a 
person who might do honour to any profession. I was comparing 
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Miss Melbourne with Miss Wallace, and thinking of the advantage 
of beauty without vulgarity, and of good breeding without affectation, 
when Sergeant and Mrs. Oldfield were introduced. While Mrs. Old- 
field (a neat and spruce-looking little woman) was whispering to 
Mrs. Dewitt, an excuse for her late arrival, some little nursery anec- 
dote not intended for the public ear, the proper functionary pro- 
claimed dinner. 

Dewitt led off Mrs. Oldfield, the Serjeant had the honour of sup- 
porting Mrs. Marsden’s portliness, and then came (as I had been 
carefully calculating) Mrs. Marsden’s turn: I trembled, for I thought 
there could be no doubt as to the event ; but the beauty stood forward 
to assert her claim, and Mr. Marsden seemed to think himself happy 
to uphold it. They marched on; Miss Melbourne drew nearer to 
me, but just then the insufferable and presuming dandy thrust him- 
self forward, and bore her off! Mr. Justice Melbourne and Mrs. 
Dewitt followed, and I disconsolately brought up the rear with Mr. 
King. The coxcomb who had done me was my senior at the bar by 
a few months, and thus had right on his side. 

With some degree of confusion and eagerness the whole party 
took their places, and the business of the day began. The two at- 
tendants, of whom I have already made honourable mention, had 
been reinforced by two others, and if noise and bustle constituted the 
art of serving, they certainly performed their part to admiration. 
“ Do you take soup or fish,’ reiterated Mrs. Dewitt to every one in 
succession (a question which by-the-bye I always think rather dis- 
agreeable, as implying that one is not entitled to both of those preli- 
minaries) ; and while I was awaiting my turn, I had leisure to look 
around me. I found myself placed near the languishing Mrs. 
Dewitt and the merry Mrs. Marsden, but I had also the advantage 
of being almost opposite Miss Melbourne, whose supporters were the 
beauty’s brother and Serjeant Oldfield. The beau was assiduous in 
his devoirs, but notwithstanding the superiority of his costume, he 
found to his mortification that his fair neighbour was more inclined 
to give her attention to Serjeant Oldfield. 

The joys of feasting were now at their zenith. “ Pray, allow me 
to offer you some turkey, Mrs. Oldfield,” said Mrs. Dewitt, elevating 
her voice somewhat above the subdued pitch to-which she had 
hitherto confined it ; “‘ you do seem to be making a very poor dinner 
of it!” “ Why, really that mock-turtle of yours,” said Mrs. Mars- 
den, “is so very stuffing, one can’t relish any thing else after :— 
Marsden, he would make nothing of two good helps of it.” Mr. King’s 
tragical voice next attracted my attention: with the most profound 
gravity he inquired if he might offer Miss Wallace a glass of cham- 
pagne. By looking beyond the intervening heads I had a full view 
of the bow which followed. He still held it essential for a well- 
dressed gentleman to have the chin firmly propped up. This cer- 
tainly might add to the dignity of his appearance, but it did not faci- 
litate the manceuvre which he was now going through, and the pro- 
longed bend of his whole person contrasted oddly with the slight 
nod or rather toss which Miss-Wallace vouchsafed him. Indeed, I 
soon perceived that his homage was but ill repaid ; the lady even 
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gave some slight signs of disdain across the table to her brother ; and 
afew inquiring glances were actually directed towards me to ascertain 
if I had any claims to her attention. 

Mr. Justice Melbourne being engaged in stating a very interesting 
nisi prius case to Marsden, while Serjeant Oldfield was evidentl 
pleasing Miss Melbourne by a dissertation on rural delights, I made 
a foolish attempt to hear both ; listening attentively to the Judge and 
the Serjeant. Of course I gathered nothing but detached and incom- 
prehensible scraps of discourse for my pains ; and had, therefore, de- 
termined on devoting both ears to the Serjeant, when Dewitt 
exclaimed, “ What’s that Oldfield—what was your last remark ?” 
«TI was only saying,” replied the Serjeant, “a few words in favour 
of a country life, such as this young lady usually leads, when con- 
trasted with the work-a-day world in which we are compelled to 
toil.” “ Ah! but you are overstating the case, my good friend,” 
said Dewitt ; “ I must shew Miss Melbourne the right points of it, 
or rather perhaps I had better leave it in the hands of some younger 
advocate.—eh, Wallace? surely you are able to conduct it yourself, 
and to lay before Miss Melbourne the joys of a lawyer’s life, and of 
a lawyer’s lady too; eh, my dear Sarah?” Mrs. D. answered the 
appeal with a languid smile, which could not have been very satis- 
factory to her good-natured husband ; but Mrs. Oldfield came in to 
his support, and to the relief of Mr. Wallace, whose gallantry had 
been converted into sheepishness by so sudden an appeal. “ Indeed, 
I think,” said she, “ there can be few situations so comfortable ; the 
gentlemen aiways out of the way, as they ought to be, in the morn- 
ing ; and then so glad to see one at dinner, and no interfering with 
the children, except to play with them when they have time! To be 
sure one does want a little air for them, poor little things, sometimes ; 
but then comes the long vacation, which sets all to rights. Pray, 
where do you go next autumn, Mr. Masden?” The words which 
Mr. Marsden uttered in reply were almost the first which had 
escaped his lips since he had sat down to table, and indeed I per- 
ceived that his fair lady had done him no wrong, when she informed 
us of his capacity for consuming a large share of good cheer, a talent 
which is rarely evinced in the profession, as, excepting on the happy 
— they dare not cultivate one so inconsistent with mental 
abour. 

The subject of the long vacation not only lasted throughout the 
remainder of the repast, but for some time after its close. The ladies 
at length gave it up, and Mrs. Marsden said to the fair hostess in 
subdued tones, “‘ Well, my dear Mrs. Dewitt, I must say that a more 
elegant dinner I never saw set out. Pray, where did you get those mag- 
nificent silver side-dishes ? Marsden, he says that I shall never have 
a bit of plate, more than spoons and forks, till he gets a silk gown, and 
that will be soon, I do hope.’’ “I really cannot exactly remember 
about the side-dishes,” replied Mrs. Dewitt. ‘I only recollect that 
I made it a point with Mr. D. to have every thing in proper style.” 
“ You had better luck than some of us,” said Mrs. Oldfield ; “ the 
Serjeant was not a very rich man when I married him, but now I be- 
lieve nobody has better business in the Commons Pleas than he has ; 
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though we do want it all to be sure, with nine children to provide 
for!” “ But then there’s a great deal in good managing,” observed 
Mrs. Marsden, “ and you always had such a way with you. Now, 
how much table-beer do you allow your servants? I never could 
tolerate any ale in our house, for even if the man has not enough to 
get drunk, the maid-servants do get so uppish there’s no bearing 
them!” Mrs. Oldfield having satisfied her friend as to her arrange- 
ments in this matter, Mrs. Marsden proceeded: “ Well now, that is 
liberal, very liberal, ‘oo liberal I think ; but they are so difficult to 
please, and then, if you’d believe them, they have always too much 
work. There’s my housemaid (you know I took her from Mrs. 
Henry), she complains, forsooth! To be sure she waits on me; but 
then there’s very little scrubbing up stairs, and what’s the drawing- 
room? nothing, for I always sit in the parlour; it keeps the room 
above clean, and one’s nearer the servants. I must tell you a story 
about that slut Sally —” “Ahem!” murmured Mrs. Dewitt, with a 
warning gesture, as the conversation of the gentlemen was evidently 
about to flag. A dead pause ensued: Dewitt was uneasy, but ina 
few moments a bright idea occurred to him, and turning to Mr. Jus- 
tice Melbourne, he said, “ Apropos, of the old new trials—”’ The 
words had scarcely passed his lips, when Mrs. Marsden, under cover 
of the fertile topic thus started, prepared to open her batteries upon 
“that slut Sally ;’ but Mrs. Dewitt, anxious to start a more re- 
fined subject, dexterously cut in before her. “I hope you like my 
schallis, Mrs. Oldfield,” said she: “‘ Madame D-——-— says it’s just 
come from Paris.” “ Very pretty, I must say,” replied Mrs. O.; 
“ but that’s a lady to beware of ; indeed I never go near the French 
milliners.” “ Oh, I never could employ any other,” saidjMrs. D. ; “I 
am sure that you patronize them, Miss Melbourne ; that gown looks 
like it.” Here Mrs. Marsden interposed, “ Why, black velvet is 
very genteel to be sure ; but it’s all up with it if you sit much.” 

Mrs. Dewitt, having now ascertained that Mrs. Oldfield had taken 
enough wine, gave the usual bow with much intended grace, and the 
ladies withdrew. For the next hour we had plenty of argument, lots 
of law, a few professional jokes, and some remarks on fees. Mr. 
Justice Melbourne wondered that they had not fallen with other 
things: it astonished him to see gentlemen at the bar still getting 
war prices. He thought they should have been reduced. He felt 
satisfied that the attention of suitors would soon be arouzed on the 
subject, and that achange must ensue. Mr. Dewitt certainly felt dis- 
posed to favour the abolition of half-guinea fees, for the signature of 
counsel as a mere matter of form to motion papers. Mr. King ven- 
tured to object, because young barristers principally subsisted on the 
— of silent motions. Serjeant Oldfield pared an apple, and 

r. Marsden’s mouth was overflowing with orange. Mr. Wallace 
attempted to bring in the opera, but it was coldly received, and soon 
withdrawn. Marsden, with more success, started the subject of pro- 
motions, public and private ; and this lasted until coffee was de- 


On entering the drawing-room a little in advance of the other gen- 
tlemen, I found Mrs. D. and her fair guests congregated on the 
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hearth-rug. One of Mrs. Marsden’s substantial legs was inside the 
fender, and one of her hands occupied in keeping her garments aloof 
from the fire. Mrs. Dewitt “‘ swam, swan-like,” to her seat; the 
other ladies took chairs, and I had the felicity of being able to locate 
myself in the immediate vicinity of the black velvet gown. About 
half an hour after, the footman burst into the room, pompously an- 
nouncing “ Mrs. Marsden’s carriage ;” then approaching the lady’s 
ear, he whispered, “ your servant says, ma’am, that he can’t find 
never a chariot, ma’am, not nowhere on the stand, ma’am.” “ Well,” 
exclaimed Mrs. M., feeling that the announcement had been exten- 
sively overheard, “ I do dislike those coaches; one don’t see where 
one’s going, and I am so afraid of an accident—don’t you prefer a 
chariot, Miss Wallace? but I forgot, your mother keeps her own 
coach now.” Miss Wallace reddened up to her temples. Observing 
this, Mrs. Marsden remarked in a semi-whisper to Mrs. Oldfield, 
while shouldering on her cloak, “ I don’t see why one should feel 
ashamed of not riding in one’s own coach.” The other guests gra- 
dually departed with gracious smiles from host and hostess, and just 
as the Temple bell tolled one I found myself in the solitude of my 
own chamber. 





DEATH. 





’Mip winter’s frowns, or autumn’s sighs, 
Or balmy summer’s breath ; 
’Mid all her smiles, when genial spring 
O’er nature waves her flowery wing, 
We still remember Death! 


When life is young, and glides away 
In hours of fond delight, 

And all the joys of rapture’s dream 

In boyhood’s eye exhaustless seem,— 
The Grave still haunts our sight! 


The dream of love that gently breathes 
O’er youth a fragrant bloom ; 

Like all the balm that greets the sky, 

When morning opes her dewy eye,— 
But flits above the Tomb. 

In vain we join the festive throng,-— 
In vain doth music swell ;— 

A sigh escapes with every word, 

And far above the song is heard 
The distant funeral knell. 

Strike high the lyre! a gayer song! 
Awake! thy loudest breath! 

In vain! In vain! It speaks again, 

Nor pealing chord, nor choral strain, 
Can drown the voice of Death. 


It shakes the palace—haunts the cell— 
Is heard through all the air ; 
The bones of myriads fill the ground, 
And every tree that waves around, 
Conceals a Sepulchre ! M. 








RUSSIAN INTERVENTION AS TO THE AFFAIRS OF 
TURKEY. 





Evenr since the “ untoward event” of Navarino, we have watched, 
with feverish anxiety, the affairs of the East. Each succeeding year 
has exhibited to us, on one side, Russia advancing, with crafty 
stealth or open violence, to the completion of those boundless plans 
of ambition that threaten the political existence of every power in 
Europe ; and, on the other, those cabinets, whose interest it is to 
arrest the progress of the Northern Colossus, looking on with a supine 
indifference bordering upon infatuation. Metternich, the wily Met- 
ternich, views in silence the approach of the barbarian hordes upon 
his master’s eastern frontier ; while Great Britain, who lords it over 
the puny despot Miguel, cowers beneath the rod of the imperial Au- 
tocrat. But a change, we hope, has come over the spirit of our 
dream ;—the determination of assuming an imposing attitude, wor- 
thy of the first power in the world, and equal to the critical pos- 
ture of affairs in the East. Ever since the days of the imperial Ca- 
therine, the conquest of European Turkey has been the favourite pro- 
ject of Russian ambition. To attain this end, Russia has, at different 

eriods, encouraged the internal revolutions of the Ottoman Empire ; 
and has always contemplated, with undisguised satisfaction, the ope- 
ration of those intestine troubles that have gradually undermined her 
once formidable power. Now, for the first time, she looks with a 
jeaious eye upon the war between Mehemed Ali, a rebellious subject, 
and the Sultan Mahmoud, his legitimate master. 

The conduct of Russia will now be found in perfect unison with 
the anterior principles of her policy. She could not look on as a 
silent spectator, while Mehemed Ali, instigated by the French rene- 
gadoes who surround him, seized the throne of the Sultan. Her 
interest is to preserve the Turkish “ statu quo” of 1832, until the mo- 
ment when she may be in a condition of seizing Constantinople, and ot 
once more rearing the cross on the towers of St. Sophia. It is solely 
owing to the intrigues of Russia, that the Ottoman Porte, is reduced 
to that state of weakness which will incapacitate her henceforward 
from warding off the mortal stab that, sooner or later, it will be her 
fate to receive from her northern rival, who allows her to exist, like 
the victim destined for sacrifice, because the hour of the festival has 
not yet arrived. For upwards of sixty years, Russian diplomacy has 
laboured to obtain this result. She will, therefore, use all her bar- 
barian energy, and her Greek cunning, to defeat the designs of the 
Egyptian Pacha. 

We shall now offer a few observations upon the means resorted to 
by the cabinet of St. Petersburg, to weaken the Turkish empire, and 
to maintain the Sultan on his throne, in order the more effectually to 
secure it for herself. 

After the conquest of the Krimea,* the ambitious mind of the great 





* The independence of the Krimea was guaranteed upon the faith of solemn 
treaties ; but the perfidious Catherine, who had instigated her to revolt, vio- 
lated them, and incorporated this fine province, which now affords such a host 
of irregulars to the Russian armies, with her empire. 
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Katherine conceived the plan of: the destruction of the Mahomedan 
empire in Europe. It has since been enshrined in the portfeuille of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs, as the dicta of unerring wisdom, and 
has become the patent policy of the state. In order to realize this 
gigantic project, Russian diplomacy examined, with a skilful eye, the 
position of Turkey. She discovered that the European portion 
(Roumelia) contained only three millions of Musselmen, disseminated 
among nine millions of Christians of different races, but belonging 
all of them to the Russian Church. She therefore conceived the 
plan of attacking Turkey on her European side, and to leave provi- 
sionally untouched Anatolia, or the Asiatic provinces, as a point of 
retreat to the Roumeliate Turks. 

Thus, if we give but a glance at the history of the last half cen- 
tury, we behold Turkey gradually losing ground on the European side, 
by either entire cessions of provinces, or by placing them under the 
protectorate of Russia, until such time as she found some specious 
pretext for incorporating them to her empire. Such has been the 
fate of the Krimea, of Bessarabia, of Servia, and now of Wallachia 
and Moldavia. For it is futile to suppose that it is ever the intention 
of the Autocrat to restore these fine provinces to the Porte, the pos- 
session of which gives him, moreover, the whole line of the Danube, 
from Bredin to Mangolia. 

In the north, Russia has created three governments, as devoted to 
her as they are hostile to the Porte. Wallachia, Moldavia, and Ser- 
via, are attached to Russia by the double ties of gratitude and reli- 
gion ; while the orthodox Bulgarians and Bosnians will find in her a 
sure asylum against the persecutions of the Mahometans. 

In the south, Greece is slowly rising from her ruins, and opens her 
fertile and free territory to the Greek Raialis of the Sultan, while her 
gallant navy has once already threatened Constantinople itself. 

In the east, again, Mount Athos, covered with Greek monasteries, 
sends forth to all parts of the Turkish empire, her monks to beg, and 
to spread among her fanaticized population the prophecies invented 
by Russian diplomacy, and skilfully attributed to the prophet Aga- 
tangelos. They announce that a yellow-haired race will drive the 
Turks into Asia. The Greeks firmly believe these predictions ; the 
more so, as some old Mahomedan traditions confirm these prophecies ; 
and the gate at Constantinople, through which the victorious Russian 
— will enter the Ottoman capital, has been already pointed out by 
Turkish predestination. 

On the west there is a wide field for Russian machinations, in case 
of need. The land of Scander-beg, the warlike Albania, that Turk- 
ish terra incognita, embarrasses the Grand Seignior, by the continual 
imsurrections of its warlike population, and who are ready at any time 
to sell their services to Russia. In short, the whole Turkish popu- 
lation, from Lystria to Salonica, and from Gallipoli unto Prevessa, 
is demoralizing. So convinced are they, by fatal experience, of the 
disastrous consequences of a war with Russia, that they would offer 
no resistance, were even a Russian army to present itself on their 
frontiers; while the reforming projects of the Sultan, by violating 
the fanatical prejudices of his people, and, in some instances, the fun- 
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damental laws of the empire have dissipated the religious and here- 
ditary halo that surrounded his throne, to the chief of Islamism. From 
what we have advanced, it will be found that the conquest of the 
Turkish empire would be a mere “ promenade militaire” for the Rus- 
sian Autocrat. In fact, he looks upon it as a certain, though still 
distant event. The strict alliance that at present subsists between 
this country and France, will prevent his thinking of it for the pre- 
sent, and because it will be first necessary to complete the final ex- 
termination of unhappy Poland ; and likewise to repair the immense 
losses experienced by the Russian armies in the last campaigns, and 
the enormous expenditure that has exhausted the treasury : losses 
that must be repaired ere she thinks of the conquest of Turkey. But 
the good understanding that exists between the cabinets of St. James’s 
and the Tuilleries, she knows will not always last. She, therefore, 
will adjourn the execution of her ambitious designs, while she finishes 
Poland on one side, and organizes her fleet and her armies on the 
other. The Russian policy is accustomed to base its march upon a 
system, of which the possession of Constantinople is the object. 

ing no ways embarrassed within, her sole attention is directed to 
foreign affairs; while the representative governments of Europe, 
owing to the frequent changes or modifications of their systems, look 
upon the affairs of foreign countries in a very secondary point of view. 

On the conclusion of the Polish war, Russia, from the state of ex- 
haustion to which she was reduced by this contest, made up her mind 
to await some years longer for the favourable moment of seizing 
Turkey; when suddenly, and contrary to all expectation, Mehemed 
Ali aspires to the sovereignty of Syria, and raises the standard of re- 
volt. From that moment she resolved to oppose the Egyptian Pacha: 
for she justly dreaded the ambition of Ibrahim Pacha, and the talent 
of the French officers who compose his staff. Thus, before the late 
decisive battle of Koniah had decided the question, Russia had 
already declared herself against Mehemed Ali, by the recall of her 
Consul-General at Alexandria. We now see her offering her inter- 
vention to the Sultan. The report of the fitting out of a fleet in the 
Black Sea, and the march of an army of 60,000 Russians to the as- 
sistance of the Sultan, is generally credited in Western Europe ; and 
since the ridiculous definition of the system of non-intervention, given 
by a Minister of Louis Phillipe, interventions have become so much 
the fashion, that France and England, on their side, eagerly seek to 
arrest the triumphal march of Ibrahim Pacha. This was just what 
Russia wanted. That arch intriguant, Pozzo di Borgo, was de- 
spatched to Vienna and London, to prevent a crusade against Me- 
hemed Ali, whom he represented to be instigated in his rebellion by 
the intrigues of France. By this tactic, Russia hoped to induce the 
other great powers to oppose the progress of Ibrahim Pacha. 

But Russia never thought seriously, in her present exhausted con- 
dition, of sending a fleet to Constantinople, without the previous per- 
mission of France and England. Her object was, to induce these 
two powers to save the Sultan, by offering their intervention—and 
events have shewn that the skill of her diplomacy has not belied it- 
self on this occasion. 
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Russia alone, was not in a condition to cope with Ibrahim Pacha, 
during the months January, February, and March, for the following 
very plain reasons :-— 

Ist. Her fleet in the Black Sea is badly manned—its officers are 
ignorant—its sailors unskilful—and the navigation of that inland sea, 
during these three months, extremely dangerous. 

2dly. By land, Russia could not send a considerable force to op- 
pose Ibrahim, owing to the bad state of the roads, and the difficulty 
of transporting provisions during the first quarter of the year. 

3dly. Supposing that Ibrahim Pacha had reached Constantinople 
before the Russians, the Turks of Europe, ready to embrace his 
cause, would have reinforced his army; and it would have been im- 

rudent, on the part of Russia, to have commenced a struggle with 
inferior forces, against a captain intoxicated with success, who, with 
the assistance of his French staff, has just executed a plan of cam- 
paign laid down by Napoleon, and has advanced from Acre to Ko- 
niah, in one uninterrupted career of victory. 

4thly. Supposing, on the other hand, that the Russians had even 
entered Constantinople before the Egyptian army, their numerical 
inferiority would, on the approach of Ibrahim, have exposed them to 
the chance of being massacred by the Constantinopolitans, who cor- 
dially hate them. 

Russia, we repeat, had no intention of alone hazarding a struggle 
with Ibraham before the commencement of spring ; nor even of in- 
terfering against him, without the consent of France and England. 
By accepting a truce, Ibrahim Pacha has committed a fault, and 
Russia lade in her sleeve at the service which the Egyptian has 
rendered to that policy, whose unceasing aim is the conquest of Eu- 
ropean Turkey. 

When the Empress Catherine proposed to the Emperor Joseph 
the Second the dismemberment of the Turkish empire, the Austrian 
monarch replied, “ Eh! que diable faire de Constantinople?” This 
question, which was considered at the time unanswerable, even by 
the ambitious projector herself, was, a few years ago, thus arro- 
gantly answered by the Russian Ambassador at the Porte, Count 
Strogonoff: “ Nous la prenderons d’abord, et nous traiterons avec 
le reste de l'Europe ensuite.” Prophetic words!—for if once the 
Russian eagles soar above the towers of Old Stamboul, the combined 
forces of all Europe would in vain seek to dislodge them. While we 
have been protocolling in the west, the east has become the theatre 
of events pregnant with future consequences to every power in Eu- 
rope ; and which, only at the eleventh hour, appears to have attracted 
the attention of our Foreign Secretary. We feel deeply the impor- 
tant nature of those measures of interior economy and reform, that 
at this moment absorb the attention both of the nation and the mi- 
pny a we would fain hope, that our Government will keep a 
watchful eye upon the intrigues of Russia, in the East, which, if once 
realized, would prove a mortal blow to the political and commercial 
greatness of Great Britain. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH. 





PenmANsuHIP IN Hicu Lire.—A document—an astounding do- 
cument was issued from the Lord Chamberlain’s office early in the 
past month touching “ the King’s Levees,” from which, with the 
most poignant regret, we feel compelled to quote the following para- 
graph :— 

“It is particularly requested, that Gentlemen who are to be presented at 

the Levees, will have their names distinctly written upon the card to be de- 
livered to the Lord in Waiting, in order that there may be no mistake in 
announcing them to the King.” 
Now really this is “too bad.” We have long been aware that the 
novels of ladies and gentlemen in high life are unreadable ; but here 
the Lord Chamberlain, in a solemn edict, insinuates, that our aristo- 
cracy are not able to write their own names. 





SmiTHFrizip FasnronaBies.—A daily paper, to which Smithfield 
and Drury-lane are not terra incognita, informs us to the following 
effect :— 

** What few cattle were present, were of very inferior quality.” 

By a strange ambiguity of expression, and a singular knack of jum- 
bling opposites together, it remains doubtful whether the editor 


speaks of the theatre on the night of a new piece, or of Smithfield on 


a market-day ; “ what few cattle were present, were of a very inferior 


quality,” is a figure of speech, which, it will be seen, is quite as 


applicable in the one case as the other. 





_INFoRMATION ExTRaoRDINARY.—The Cheltenham Chronicle, a 


very grave and interesting paper, contains the following important 


paragraph :— 
** Our Weymouth correspondent informs us that the people are all ative 
there.”’ 


This is really kind of “ our Weymouth correspondent,” especially to 
reversionary legatees, whose tenants for life reside within his cogni- 
zance. How happy would the former feel were the Cheltenham 
Chronicle to contain such a paragraph as this :— 


ats Our Weymouth correspondent informs us, that the people are all dead 
ere.” 


Errects oF DisFRANCHISEMENT.—The following case is quoted 
from the accidents and offences at Grantham :— 


- “ Asa lady was proceeding to the theatre at Grantham, in a carriage be- 
longing to Mr. Windover Guild Hall, on Thursday, the 17th instant, to wit- 
ness Mr. Kean’s Shyloct, some daring rascal got up behind the vehicle, the 
top of which he cut through, and seized an elegant comb which the lady 
wore in her hair. Though greatly terrified, the lady contrived to snatch it 
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from his grasp, and give immediate alarm, which, however, we are sorry to 
add, did not lead to the fellow’s apprehension, although prompt and imme- 
diate steps were taken by the authorities. The person is strongly suspected.” 


This rascal must decidedly have been a disfranchised elector: no 
other rascal would have been so daring. The lady doubtless thought 
herself perfectly safe in the carriage of a man possessing such a name 
as Guitp Hau. She appears to have been a conservative. 





Cuarity at A Discount.—A Durham paper has edified us to the 
following extent : 


“On Sunday last, the 20th inst., an excellent and most appropriate sermon 
was preached TO A VERY NUMEROUS CONGREGATION in Wolviston Chapel, 
by the Rev. W. R. Wyatt, M.A., Chaplain to the Most noble the Marquis 
of Londonderry, and private tutor to Viscount Seaham, in aid of the funds of 
the Wolviston Sunday School: afterwards a collection was made for de- 
fraying the expences of the above institution, amounting to Lord 
Seaham—a most interesting youth, was present, and seemed to listen with 
great attention to the admirable discourse of his worthy preceptor.” 


We have purposely omitted the sum total. What might it be, think 
you? Of course you will conclude that the Marquis of London- 
derry’s chaplain, by his excellent and appropriate sermon, solicited at 
least a couple of hundreds from a vERY numerous congregation. 
Guess again. One hundred and fifty. Still wide of the mark :—but 
not to be tantalizing, the sum total was FouR POUNDS NINE SHIL- 
LINGS AND SIXPENCE ! 

This of course included Viscount Seaham’s donation. Doubtless 
the chapel was attended by all the fashionables then congregated at 
Wynyard House, in honour of her ladyship’s birth-day, as well as by 
the indigenous aristocracy of Durham and its neighbourhood. The 
congregation, we are expressly told, was not merely numerous, but 
very numerous: of course a Sunday-school sermon by “ the Rev. 
W. R. Wyatt, M.A. chaplain to the most noble the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry, and private tutor to Viscount Seaham,”—“ a most interest- 
ing youth,” could not fail to prove attractive. There were, one 
magn venture to suppose, 500 persons present; and so “ excellent 
and appropriate” was the sermon, that its hearers, on an average, 
must have deposited in the plate a fraction less than a farthing above 
twopence a-piece ! 

We should like to have been told how much the young Viscount 
subscribed, after having, as it is stated, “« seemed to listen with great 
attention to the admirable discourse of his worthy preceptor.” 

The existing state of charity at Durham may be further illustrated 
by the following important paragraph from the columns of the same 
paper :— 

“‘ Mrs. Faweett, of the South Bailey, has become an annual subscriber of 
one guinea, to the Blue Coat Schools in this city.” 


It is poate that the British empire should be made acquainted 
with such munificence. 








FasHIONABLE Departures —Some private theatricals in the pro- 
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vinces being lately projected, the Court Newsman announced that a 
magnificent suit of armour had left town for the Earl of Hillsborough. 





AGRICULTURAL BuLLETIN.—In last month’s report, it will be re- 
membered, perhaps, that Rye was said to be in danger of a decline, 
and that Bariey was in a most danguid state ; another bulletin has 
since been issued to the following effect :— 

“« Bar ey is now totally neglected; but a few ingniries are still made for 
Rye. Last market-day, sMALL BRISK PorkEeRs were much depressed, and 
LARGE COARSE CaLves, as usual, remarkably dull.” 

ArrecTep INEXPERIENCE OF AuTHORS AND Actors As TO Bat- 
LirFs.—A weekly paper is horror-struck at some petty anachronisms 
of costume in Don Juan—it opens its jaws like an earthquake and its 
best columns totter with the shock: somebody’s inexpressibbles are 
erroneous! The tailor has not seen Seville; hence the weekly 
paper’s convulsion—its Vesuvian irruption of verbal lava—its shower 
of cinders on the devoted head of Drury. For our own part we have 
lived long enough not to be astonished at any dramatic delinquency, 
however gross. We are perfectly prepared—by past experience of 
the close adherence to nature of dramatists and actors—to see Mac- 
beth hop in on one leg and gesticulate with the other. It would be 
difficult to amaze us. Some people “ affect a virtue if they have it 
not :” this is not the case with theatricals; they are not only parti- 
cularly ignorant, but they affect a degree of ignorance which they 
really have not yet attained. It is foolish to abuse them for not pro- 
perly dressing an alguazil, while such capital errors as their British 
bailiffs are suffered to pass uncorrected. They dress a serjeant-at- 
mace up to this hour as they do a prize-fighter or a modern Mr. 
Gibbet ; thus delicately imputing to themselves, by inference, an 
enviable inexperience as to the costume of their catchpole cotempo- 
raries. 





METROPOLITAN ARCHITECTURE.—A daily paper has recently edi- 
fied its readers by amusing extracts from Loudon’s last number of 
** Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture,” in which the droll atroci- 
ties of bumpkin builders are held up to ridicule. This is all very 
well so far as it goes ; but, while we expose the motes in other folk’s 
eyes, let us see if there be not a beam or so in our own. When 
Loudon has completed his rural architecture, he should, in justice to 
his country, at least attempt to ameliorate that of the metropolis ; for 
truely, it is * brimful of offence.” Our architects possess every thing 
but taste, genius, invention, and common sense. They are classical, 
composite, and comical beyond endurance. Their style is imposing ; 
but they give us no comforts. If permitted to go on with impunity, 
they will change the character of the English. We shall cease to be 
a domestic people. A modern house is a structure of bare walls, 
ornamented and divided into compartments: it contains no family 
parlour ; no social snuggery ; no cupboards! A man who lives in it 
is to be pitied—he is without a home. The stairs creak beneath his 
feet—the floor of his drawing-room shrieks with agony as he steps 
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across it; and the party-wall appropriately cracks when he sees a few 
friends. 

An Englishman’s house has ceased to be his castle: any apprentice 
to a “ cracksman” can get into it. We are provided with means, ad 
nauseam, of debarring the delinquent portion of the population from 
intruding on us by means of our front doors ; they are provided with 
bars, bolts, chains, and elaborate locks—they are nearly two inches 
thick: but the back ditto are in most cases constructed of half-inch 
deal, and, generally speaking, fortified only with a latch, and a ten- 
penny bolt. We pay enormously for oy our front doors, which 
are perfectly secure, well watched; but we leave our languid back 
entrances to take their chance. The shutters of our drawing-rooms 
have patent and difficult fastenings ; those of our kitchens and pan- 
tries, being more accessible, are as easy of solution as the first rule in 
arithmetic ; of course, therefore, “a family man” never attempts to 
break into our house at its well-watched and well-warded front—he 
wisely walks in at the back area. Is there any “understanding” be- 
tween our builders and our burglars ? 

Except in the case of cupboards, doors are invariably hung so as 
to open inwards: thus affording an ingenious and additional facility 
to those who practise at the crowbar, and at the same time offering 
an insurmountable obstacle, (should the unfortunate tenant, in case of 
fire, happen to injure the lock,) to breaking out. Does any particular 
reason exist why they should be made to swing into the sitting-rooms 
and dormitories ? But there is another evil in modern architecture 
—we soar above the clouds in a balloon—we travel at the rate of 
ten knots an hour against wind and tide in a steam-boat—we visit 
the depths of ocean in a diving-bell—we defy the elements—wonder 
follows wonder, and such is the state of science that nothing seems 
impossible—we even consume the black breath of our huge breweries 
—and still, in spite of all this, every third house is cursed by the 
presence of that domestic demon, that household Ashtaroth, a smoky 
chimney ! 





- Worsurprut Wispom.—Mr. Ballantine has made a discovery in 
ethics, From an elaborate address which the papers ascribe to him, 
on the occasion of his committing a young woman for the misde- 
meanour of attempting “ to make away with herself,” we extract the 
following :— 


“It is, perhaps, a greater offence in the eyes of Providence, to commit 
self-murder, than to kill another person.” 


Indeed! Now, if Mr. Ballantine were to commit self-murder he 
would do it by the permission of his victim: he would have his 
reasons for dying—good, bad, or indifferent, no matter which, for they 
would be conclusive to him—he would set his house in order—like 
Rabelais, perhaps, he would get his boots greased. But if, instead of 
himself, he selected Sir Frederick Roe, the offence, in police report 
phraseology,"would be “of a deeper dye.” Of course, he would not 
obtain Sir Frederick’s consent: he would not give him a quarter’s 
notice—he would not convince Sir Frederick that he had better be 
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killed than live. Sir Frederick, we are sure, if we might be per- 
mitted to hazard an opinion, would beg to dissent—the thing would 
not suit his convenience—he would rather decline the favour. But 
this is not all ; “ murder will out ;” and people who amuse themselves 
by practising upon other people’s lives generally get hung. The 
suicide “ does for” one gentleman; the murderer for two—himself 
and his victim—he kills two birds with one stone. 

Liserty or ConscrencE.—People may say what they will of the 
duplicity of statesmen and legislators ; but any one who takes the 
trouble to look over the debates in the House of Commons, must be 
struck with the extreme ingenuousness, and naiveté, by which the 
speeches of some honorable gentlemen are characterized. Many of 
these effusions might be supposed to amount to confessions of frailty, 
which none but a strong-minded man, or in other words, an Irish- 
minded man would have the requisite courage to acknowledge. An 
honourable member, whose name the reporter was not able to learn, 
observed in the course of his speech, that he had been once of the Ro- 
man Catholic persuasion ; but, that being convinced of the error of 
his ways, he had sought refuge in the bosom of the Protestant, the 
only true Church. This, however, not being exactly to his taste, the 
honorable member determined to “ try Turner,” and rushed at once 
into the arms of Presbetery ! 

Now this is a species of heroism which deserves to be held up to 
the emulation of a discerning public. When there is so much cant 
abroad about religious consistency —when gentlemen boast of having 
relinquished their political rights for years, rather than abandon the 
faith of their fathers, it is truly refreshing to see an honorable indi- 
vidual despising such bigotted prepossessions. With ‘‘ Evans’s Deno- 
minations of the Christian World,” in his hand, he may perhaps be de- 
termined on trying the whole 760 branches of faith, to prove the ex- 
treme folly of confining oneself to any abstract principle in religion, 
without having practical proof of the inefficiency of all others. We 
are happy in our ability to give the name of this public spirited indi- 
vidual, which the reporter “ was not able to learn.” We entreat our 
reader to refer to a short article in our last number, called, “ Break- 
ing Cover :” he will there, at once, recognise our honourable friend in 
the person of one Mr. Doolittle, who is Catholic and Protestant, and 
back again, with a facility quite astounding. It is true, according to 
that statement, that Doolittle had reasons of the most cogent nature for 
his conduct—these, however, the honorable member did not think 
necessary to explain. 

AnoTHER Broop or Virrers.—We find by one of the law pe- 
riodicals, that another numerous horde of articled clerks will apply 
next Easter Term for licenses to practise on the lives and properties of 
his Majesty’s subjects—although on account of over population, the 
wolves are already, for want of food, driven to the necessity of prey- 
ing on each other ;—the Cause Papers of the three Courts having 
lately abounded with actions, in which either party is a “ Gent. one, 
&e.” This is consoling. 
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The mode of admitting attornies is not destitute of fun, although 
its consequences are fearful. In theory there is every proper proviso 
against the qualification of an improper character. By the old rules, 
Judges were authorised to admit only a fit number for the due ad- 
ministration of justice. Then came the statute of James the first, 
A. R. 3. c. 7. in confirmation of which, a rule was made, that none 
should be admitted unless (inter alia) they were found to be of good 
ability and nonesty! By the 2nd of Geo. II. c. 23, continued by two 
subsequent acts for short periods, and made perpetual by 30th. Geo. II. 
the Judges, before allowing any person to take the oaths, preparatory to 
his becoming an attorney, were REQUIRED /o examine and inquire, touch- 
ing his fitness and capacity. Now whatis the practice >—An articled 
clerk, after having served his five years, takes his indenture and affi- 
davits (the most important of which, is relative to the payment of £120 
duty) to the Judge's clerk, who, after having glanced through the do- 
cuments, and received his fee, fills up a fiat already signed by “ his 
lordship,” for the young gentleman’s admission. The next morning, 
with the fiat in his pocket, the scape—grace goes to Westminster,takes 
the oaths of supremacy, &c. and receives his diploma, without the 
slightest inquiry or examination having been made as to his moral and 
intellectual ability and capacity. A fellow who has never read a 
page even of Tidd’s Practice; a scoundrel to the bone; “ some 
gentlemen,” Prussian or English, provided he produces the formal 
affidavits of service, sticking up of notices, and payment of duty, may 
be admitted an attorney, without exchanging one word with the 
Judge whose name is affixed to his fiat. Sir Thomas Denman has 
already removed many absurdities, and it is to be hoped that he will 
protect the poor public, by radically reforming this monstrous enormity. 
The other Judges, in all the Courts, we feel satisfied, from their high 
character, will go with him heartily. We have heard of one case, 
and only one, in which a Judge thought fit to examine a candidate, 
** His lordship” was Mr. Justice Grose, and the other party a young 
fellow named Parker, who shook in his shoes on being introduced. 
This memorable examination, touching Parker’s “ fitness and ca 
pacity,” was verbatim as follows:—Grose. Who are you? Parker. 
John Parker, of Ilchester, in the county of Somerset. Grose. So I 
see by your affidavit. Did you know one Hugg, of the same place? 
Parker. I did, my Lord : he was struck off the rolls for improper con- 
duct. Grose. Good. Mind you don’t follow his example; there’s 
your fiat. ' 


ALKALINE Hieroetypuics.—The Editor of a country Paper 
is delicately indignant. The milkmaid has chalked his door-post be- 
yond the bourne of human endurance. He gives us his honour that he 
has liquidated her demand from time to time, in a most gentlemanly 
way. 

“Yet,” he adds, “ it will scarcely be believed that instead of rub- 
bing out, she has merely ticked off the paid chalks by means of some 
hieroglyphic, which, however intelligible it may be to her, the com- 
munity at large do not at all understand, so that, as we accidentally 
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discovered this morning, it would appear primé facie, from the evi- 
evidence of our door-post, that we owed the milk-woman several shil- 
lings. Really itis time to put a stop to this, otherwise the characters 
of respectable people may suffer, for we observe in our immediate 
neighbourhood, many door-posts, wantonly, or rather carelessly dis- 
playing the same disgraceful insignia.” 

Of the characters of a milkmaid’s score few are ignorant ; they are 
simple and innocent as the administered fluid they record; they 
sometimes amount “ to several shillings,” it is true ; but they are not 
typical of any moral offence, any contemptible evasion, any clear act 
of bankruptcy. Such, however, is not the case with a dustman’s 
scroll, when collecting his legal, and “of right payable’ Christmas 
boxes from the inhabitants of “ his round :—"when understood they 
amount to a serious imputation. “ Pray,” said a gentleman, one of 
our neighbours, afew weeks ago, to a collecting dustman, “ pray, 
why do you chalk the door-posts on the other side of the way ? I have 
seen you do so-eyery Christmas, for the last ten years. What does it 
all mean?” “ Vy,)Sir,” replied the dustman, “as you’ve been liberal 
with your shilling and two or three loose half-pence, I doesn’t mind 
if I tells you. That’s how ve keeps our accounts. Vot dustman, as 
is a dustman, and nothing else, not at no price, could tell how the cat 
jumped at all the houses, if it vorn’t for chork (chalk)? by vich, 
ven we comes round again, ve knows vot’s been said afore, you see.” 
“« That’s capital, but pray enlighten me a little, (here’s another shil- 
ling) :—What do you mean by an upright line?” <“ Vy, that’s ven 
ve calls and they ar’n’t at home.” “ Very well: and then you sometimes 
draw a horizontal line about the centre of the perpendicular.” ‘ Oh! 
you means perhaps, a chivey right athirt the t’other, so as to form a 
cross.” Exactly so.” “Vy that signifies that ve’ve called tvice, 
and they von’t be al home.” “Good: But then again, occasionally, you 
draw a circle round the cross.” ‘That, your honour, means that, if 
so be, and no vise daunted, ve’ve knocked again, they’ve giv’n us 
NOTHING, vith sauce to make it pleasant.” 





MrrapLe Moncers.—The Country Press is a rich fund for the 
lovers of the marvellous ; our town purveyors are far inferior to their 
provincial brethren, in all that belongs to the romance of life ; our 
dull common-place facts are not to be compared to their gigantic re- 
mains—the mosaic pavement, the urns filled with gold; objects so 
familiar to rustic optics. And then, as regards facts, touching the su- 
Sa pery or mystic, commend us to your chawbacon! Our Cock- 

ane and Hammersmith Ghosts are the mere impostures of sucking 
imps, compared with the palpable hoof and fiery horns of our devil- 
raising provincials. 

The “ Hereford Times” invites the attention of all open-mouthed 
marvel-loving noodles, to the “ singular fact,” that in a turnip field, 
has been discovered a root bearing the remarkable conformation of a 
man’s hand! Stay friend Noodle; don’t shut your mouth yet; in 
that very turnip field was aman murdered ; and mark ! the vegetable 
marrow of that distinguished edible above mentioned, was stamped 
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with the exact resemblance of two deformed fingers of the hand of 
the supposed murderer! If any link were wanting to unite the chain 
of evidence—to fasten the guilt on this unhappy three-fingered Jack, 
here is the hand that will forge it. If he were brought before an 
awe-stricken Hereford jury, this piece of vegetable nature would hang 
him as sure as fate. Not a “ bald faced Hereford,” of the whole drove 
but would believe him guilty to his dying day. And, speaking in a 
culinary point of view, what a hand is here lost to cookery ! for who 
could stomach a murderer’s paw, with his mutton and capers? 

Encore une fois. Another paper informs us, that at the shop of 
Mr. Fraser, in the High Street, Edinburgh, may be seen, in a flint, 
from Calton Hill, the exact portrait of the Duke of Wellington. The 
head of his Majesty could never have been hit more accurately by 
ths stone of Dennis Collins, than is that of his Grace by this Scotch 
pebble. But these “freaks of nature,” are not so apposite as they 
might have been. Had we the ordering of such things, the murder- 
ous hand should have been exhibited in flint, while the head of his 
Grace should have figured in congenial turnip. This might be called 
illustrative justice. The flinty hand would be highly typical of the 
remorseless assassin, while the pale turnip would admirably exem- 
plify the pulpy-headed politician. 


Piays AND Pocket-HanpkenrcuiEFs.—Mr. E. L. Bulwer has 
given notice of a motion for the 12th inst. for leave to bring in a bill 
to render the calling of theatrical manager, like that of Peachem’s 
tailor-thief, “ an honest employment.” At present, there is scarcely 
the conducter of a play house who is not a receiver of stolen goods 
an Ikey Solomons of the drama. The object of Mr. Bulwer’s bill is to 
force these gentry into comparative respectability, under the penalty 
of a heavy fine. In other words, to make them henceforth pay the 
men whose brains they have hitherto sucked, as “‘ weasels suck eggs,” 
—_ As the no law at present stands, the man who writes a play, 
abours not for his own especial advantage, but for the benefit of 
the over-paid and grasping actor, and the shuffling, unprincipled coun- 
try manager. Poor old O‘Keefe died but a week or two since. His 
dramas continue to be played in every theatre throughout the king- 
dom: he, however, might have picked hemp in the workhouse, had 
not a royal pension been miraculously awarded to him. On the other 
hand, Munden made a fortune out of the characters invented by the 
destitute dramatist, and died, ‘the sleek possessor of thousands.’ 
That most amusing and instructive tome, The Lives of Highwaymen, 
does not contain incidents more strongly characterized by dishonesty 
and cool impudence than does the Report of the Dramatic Committee, 
in its various exhibitions of managerial picking and stealing. The 
country theatres have their Turpins, their Abershaws, and their Six- 
teen-string Jacks, as well as in the old picturesque days, had Bagshot, 
Hounslow, and Finchley. Judging several of those worthies by the 
evidence in the above-named Report, we would sentence and classify 
them with the mere cut-purse and foot-pad. And yet it is mar- 
velous how the unprotected condition of dramatic copyright has con- 
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with the exact resemblance of two deformed fingers of the hand of 
the supposed murderer! If any link were wanting to unite the chain 
of evidence—to fasten the guilt on this unhappy three-fingered Jack, 
here is the hand that will forge it. If he were brought before an 
awe-stricken Hereford jury, this piece of vegetable nature would hang 
him as sure as fate. Not a “ bald faced Hereford,” of the whole drove 
but would believe him guilty to his dying day. And, speaking in a 
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head of his Majesty could never have been hit more accurately by 
ths stone of Dennis Collins, than is that of his Grace by this Scotch 
pebble. But these “freaks of nature,” are not so apposite as they 
might have been. Had we the ordering of such things, the murder- 
ous hand should have been exhibited in flint, while the head of his 
Grace should have figured in congenial turnip. This might be called 
illustrative justice. The flinty hand would be highly typical of the 
remorseless assassin, while the pale turnip would admirably exem- 
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Piays AND Pocket-Hanpkercuiers.—Mr. E. L. Bulwer has 
given notice of a motion for the 12th inst. for leave to bring in a bill 
to render the calling of theatrical manager, like that of Peachem’s 
tailor-thief, “ an honest employment.” At present, there is scarcely 
the conducter of a play house who is not a receiver of stolen goods 
an Ikey Solomons of the drama. The object of Mr. Bulwer’s bill is to 
force these gentry into comparative respectability, under the penalty 
of a heavy fine. In other words, to make them henceforth pay the 
men whose brains they have hitherto sucked, as “ weasels suck eggs,” 
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the over-paid and grasping actor, and the shuffling, unprincipled coun- 
try manager. Poor old O‘Keefe died but a week or two since. His 
dramas continue to be played in every theatre throughout the king- 
dom: he, however, might have picked hemp in the workhouse, had 
not a royal pension been miraculously awarded to him. On the other 
hand, Munden made a fortune out of the characters invented by the 
destitute dramatist, and died, ‘the sleek possessor of thousands.’ 
That most amusing and instructive tome, The Lives of Highwaymen, 
does not contain incidents more strongly characterized by dishonesty 
and cool impudence than does the Report of the Dramatic Committee, 
in its various exhibitions of managerial picking and stealing. The 
country theatres have their Turpins, their Abershaws, and their Six- 
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firmed the black princes of theatres in their determination to steal, 
and at the same time, to argue and stickle for the privilege of the 
iniquity ; robbery has become to them ‘a vested right,” Last season, 
Mr. Sheridan Knowles, on leaving Covent Garden Theatre, had his 
pocket picked at the stage door, of a cotton handkerchief, value one 
shilling-and sixpence : the thief observed in the fact, took to his legs ; 
a cry was set up ; the virtuous populace yelling at the heels of the 
offender, gave chace ; and after a painful hunt down Hart Street, 
James Street, and through the intricacies of Covent Garden Market, 
he was at last secured by the vigilant superintendant, Mr. Thomas 
The rogue was immediately taken to Bow Street ; nothing could turn 
aside the testimony of the accuser and witnesses ; the thief was sent 
to Newgate in the van, tried for the robbery, and is now wheeling a 
barrow, with a chain about his leg, on the works at Woolwich. Some 
days after this robbery of the cotton pocket-handkerchief, value one 
shilling and six-pence, Mr. Sheridan Knowles was leaving the theatre 
with a dozen copies of The Hunchback in his pocket ; several well- 
dressed country managers surrounded him, and in the open day, des- 
poiled him of the dramas, and with the coolest indifference walked 
off with the property. They lost no time in turning the stolen 
goods to account, but made the market penny of them, by causing 
them to be deformed for their exclusive advantage. “ Well, but in 
the name of common reason,” asks the Frenchman, “ were not the 
robbers pursued? Were they not apprehended and punished for the 
robbery ?” “ Oh, dear no ; there is no law to visit the iniquity. Ah! 
dear Monsieur, it is not here as with you in France.” “ Why, then 
what am I to think of the law?” “ This much, Monsieur ;—think that 
it furnishes a rogue who filches a pocket-handkerehief with a wheel- 
barrow and a log, but holds him free who filches the labour of the 
brain ; think that in England, in the land of letters and arts, a fine 
play of inestimable value, is not im the eye of the legislator of so 
much worth as a bit of cotton, price one shilling and six-pence.” 


PERFECTION oF Human Wispom.—This was the title given to 
Law in tory times; although its supporters themselves were conti- 
nually changing it for the worse. It is absurd to term that the “ Wis- 
dom of Ages,” which no man of common sense can understand— 
which no two lawyers scarcely construe alike—which costs the people 
of the country millions per annum to interpret ; which puzzles even 
its makers to expound ! The laws of Great Britain are not like those 
of the Medes and Persians, immutable : on the contrary, they are of a 
chameleon character, they assume a different hue from every Judge 
that administers them. What was black, under the Chief Justice- 
ship of Ellenborough, became blue under that of Tenterden. A ser- 
geant-at-law, in Dublin, being asked if so and so were the law ona 
certain subject, properly replied, “ It is so, just at present, in this 
country ; but it may be quite the reverse to-morrow ; for, a new num- 
ber of the Term Reports is just out, and may be expected within a 
few hours. God knows what has been ruled at Westminster.” Ifa 
plaintiff have launched an action, under a full assurance that he must 
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‘« speed well,” from the most eminent man at the bar, he is far from 
sure that the law will not shift directly in his teeth, before he can bring 
his vessel to port. A month after his total wreck, a new Boreas is 
elevated to the Bench, and the legal breeze blows full in his favour. 
-—But it is then too late ; his property is dispersed among the wreckers 
he has nothing but life left. So much for the “ Perfection of Human 
Wisdom.’’ Its splendid absurdities were exposed, a few days ago, to 
some extent, by the Solicitor-general, on his obtaining leave to bring 
in five bills for the amendment of the law, as regards real property. 


“ The first was to abolish fines and recoveries, and reduce the process to a 
simple deed instead of the present circuitous mode of proceeding. The second 
was for the amendment of the Statute of Limitations. The law of England, 
on this matter, was at present in a most barbarous state. The next was a 
bill to amend the Law of Inheritance, In some cases, as the law stood, the 
father could not inherit the son’s property, because the property must de- 
scend ; and in others, a brother could not inherit a brother’s property—the 
property must ascend. The fourth was a Bill to amend the Law of Dower. 
He proposed to regulate this upon the principle of common law—to give the 
right of dower of real property to a wife only out of that in which her hus- 
band had been really seized. The other bill was to amend what was called 
the Law of Courtesy. At present, in cases where there were no children by 
a marriage, the husband could not inherit the property of the wife.” 





By an undeviating course of liberal policy, and a rare honesty of 
intention, the present Ministers have, for a long time, enjoyed the 
esteem and confidence of the House of Commons and the nation at 
large. It is not to be expected that the Augean stable, left at the 
close of the late administration, can be cleansed without an Herculean 
labour. Time must be allowed for an undertaking of such difficulty. 
The Reform Bill was thirty years in progress ; and years must elapse 
before every vestige of corruption can be removed. To reproach 
Ministers with not having done enough, is the mere outcry of factions 
They are doing, daily and hourly; not a day but some new project. 
of reform is intimated; and those who, up to the present period of 
this sessicn of Parliament, have been foremost in vituperating his 
Majesty’s Ministry, have likewise been the first to acknowledge the 
liberality of their policy. What more can be said of the inconse- 
quence of such an opposition ? 





THE motion respecting military and naval sinecures, was justly 
scouted. If members are so desirous of convincing their constituents 
of the honesty of their professions, by forestalling Ministers in their 
plans of retrenchment and reform, there are other subjects to intro- 
duce, which would do more credit to them than the abolition of naval 
and military rewards. Naval and military men, although their pro- 
fession is the most hazardous, are the worst rewarded servants of the 
state. Not a court footman that does not receive more than a com- 
missioned officer! What a beggarly spirit of parsimony must haunt 
the mind of a man who would deprive them of the little reserve that 
they have in store. What but a buzzard or shrike would fly at such 
game? This has ever been the return to men who have assisted to 
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gild the reputation of their country. Would England stand as she 
does, feared and respected, were it not for the blood of brave men? 
Yet individuals who, in a single moment of honest enthusiasm, have 
acknowledged the veteran’s claims, are the first to begrudge him his 
hard-earned reward. They would resume with one hand what they 
gave with the other. A grateful reflection to the sailor and soldier, 
in the hour of battle, of what he may expect from the gratitude of his 
country! Thank heaven, the feeling of the British people is not to 
be measured by the contracted, heartless theories of financial specu- 
lators. They would suffer much before they would rob the veteran 
officer of his reward. The time has not yet arrived when he must 
make the highway his home, and shew his scars for bread ! 





The Bill introduced by Lord Grey, for the Suppression of Disturb- 
ances in Ireland, is the only measure of the present administration 
we have looked upon with misgiving. It is truly a fearful step to 
take against an already oppressed and insulted people. We will 
acquit ministers of wantonness ; we believe them to be actuated by a 
sense of necessity ; yet who can contemplate the trightfully despotic 
measures now in progress, for the entire prostration of a portion of 
our fellow subjects, the total alienation of their guaranteed rights, 
of their very political existence as a people, without a feeling, an 
ominous feeling of sorrow, for the awful responsibility which Minis- 
ters have undertaken? We hoped that those detested symbols of 
Irish legislation, the branding-iron and the gibbet, had passed away 
for ever—that the more enlightened system of conciliation and re- 
dress, was about to be adopted in its stead ; for never, we are bold to 
say, never will Ireland be what she ought to be, by affinity and cha- 
racter, the right arm of this country, until every system of persecu- 
tion be banished from the councils of her rulers. 

The people of Ireland have been governed for ages with a rod of 
iron ; wrong after wrong have they endured, until, goaded into mad- 
ness, they have risen against their oppressors. Their exertions to be 
free have only rivetted their chains. They have been hunted down 
on their own hills, and shot like wild dogs. No justice have they 
ever had at the hands of their conquerors— mercy has been a mockery, 
a word unknown tothem. Their national faith has been interdicted, 
and a creed forced upon them which they abhor. By the enactment 
of diabolical laws, has the son been incited to rebel against the 
pos the servant to betray his master—and then, when resistance 

as increased to outrage, when despair is roused into retribution, 
we lift our hands and eyes, and marvel how the blood-thirsty villains 
can so ungratefully repay their merciful owners. We repeat that 
we lament, deeply lament these measures, which nothing short of 
actual rebellion can justify. Any temporary means would have been 
mone vom until the whole extent of the intended redress could have 

n developed. An inhuman system of tyranny never has supported 
itself long in any civilized country ; insult is no balm for injustice. 
The spirit of defiance engendered by the latter, the former will not 
be likely to quell. 
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&& Mosr arrocious Insutt.—A_ fracas has lately taken place at 
Washington, between General Blair, a member of the House of Re- 
presentatives, from South Carolina, and General Green, editor of a 
paper, in which the Union party in South Carolina, to which General 
Blair belongs, were charged with being Tories. 


“« General Blair met General Green in the street, and asked him what he 
meant by calling the Union party Tories? General Green replied, that his 
paper truly spoke his sentiments; and General Blair thereupon knocked 
General Green down.” 


What else could General Blair do? Had General Green impugned 
his veracity, a gentlemanly meeting would, of course, have been pro- 
d. Had General Green called him a thief, a mere action at law 
would have been the consequence: but General Green went further— 
he branded General Blair with the name of Tory! and the latter, 
smarting to the quick under so degrading an infliction, naturally 
enough knocked his brother officer down. 





AnopyNE TEcHNICALS.—A man who, from his birth, had no 
kneepans, is described by a Guy’s Hospital gentleman, as labouring 
under an absence of the patella. Phraseology in physic is eminently 
mystifying and cool:—Has one of your friends suffered amputa- 
tion? By no means—he has merely had a leg removed. Are you 
doomed to gulp down a horrible potion by some apothecary? Far 
from it—the gentleman merely exhibits a draught. By the way, we 
wonder how many pravuGuts were exhibited to our talented friend 
W k, before he took the benefit. 








Tue Krne’s Tueatre has commenced auspiciously, with Rossini’s 
opera of “ La Cenerentola,” and a most magnificent ballet from the 
subject of Fiiust. The most splendid dancer of modern times, M. 
Perrot, is here introduced ; since the great Vestris, the public have 
witnessed “no such man.” 


CANT IS THE ORDER OF THE DAY.—The shadow of power which 
public opinion has left to the dignitaries of the church they are de- 
termined to make the most of. Not a pot-house, but they must dic- 
tate the club rules—not a skittle-ground, but they must have a hand 
in the bowls! The theatres, in Lent, are glorious pegs, whereon to 
hang their piety ; portions of scripture must be burlesqued upon the 
boards of a theatre, and the patriarchs must be tricked out in tinsel, 
that bishops may prove their virtue, and that religion may be pro- 
perly respected by the play-going public. But one step further 
would be absolute blasphemy. The lessee of Drury-lane was obliged 
to close his theatre one night last week, because his performance was 
not of a strictly pious character. Heaven help us! when our right 
reverend fathers order religious instructions to be dealt out through 
so questionable a medium as a patent theatre. 
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THE ADELPHI continues its course of fun without any other check 
than that foe to side-shakers, the Bishop of London. In Lent, of 
course, we shall not be allowed to laugh ; but must sigh in our chim- 
ney corner, and eat salt-fish—a devotional exercise not of the most 
palateable order. 

In the interval, Buckstone promises successful pieces. The theatre 
is as full and as hot as ever—the audience laugh, so do the managers. 

We were sorry to hear of a little fracas or misunderstanding at this 
theatre the other day. As it has been already mystified by various 
accounts, it is the duty of commentators to clear it up. It appears 
that some jealous pated scandal-loving noodle had been ~~ 
abroad, that the beautiful Pscyhe of the Adelphi had found a Cupid, 
and, who, in the name of all that’s chaste, did this chuckling salaci- 
ous eves-dropper think fit to identify as the urchin god, but Mr. 
Manager Yates! Knowing the man as we do, the conceit so tickled 
us, that for a full half-hour we believed the pen in our hand was a 
feather from the manager’s wing! Of course, we need not say the 
whole was an invention ; but the absurdity was an irresistible pro- 
vocative to laughter. Imagine a respectable gentleman of a certain 
age—which our friend Yates is—for many years the revered head 
of an establishment, celebrated among its contemporaries for that 
highly moral tone by which it is characterized, acquired solely by 
the precepts and example of the proprietor—we may say, the father 
of that establishment—a man whom every female is proud to acknow- 
ledge, whether as superior or friend—a man whom every father and 
husband is delighted, if he can but obtain for the object of his in- 
terest his friendly care—so virtuous a man, that is he not unfrequently 
the subject of raillery,—and a man too, (we are rejoiced to bear such 
testimony of the strictest piety!) We began lightly, but the subject 
is really serious ; which of us is safe when poor Yates is attacked? We 
will venture to say the bare insinuation has cost him greater pain 
than the attested fact would to ourselves. Were Mrs. Honey a young 
creature of any attraction—were her eyes dark and languishing, were 
her tresses rich and luxuriant, were her smile fascinating as love, 
could her delicately round and sylph-like form soften the obdurate 
and anti-play-going heart of the Bishop of London, then indeed— 
But has not Yates been in the seductive society of Mrs. C. Jones and 
Mrs. Glover? and has the breath of scandal ever been breathed upon 
them? Now, gentle reader, this is the fact on which this silly 
report has been founded—judge for yourself. The husband of the 
lady in question, more hasty than wise, fancying some cause of com- 
plaint against his fairer half, rashly and rudely intimated his dis- 
pleasure. The manager, with virtuous indignation, gave him a dig 
in the eye, and kicked him down stairs; thus the unfortunate gentle- 
man, who came to seek his Honey, got nothing but whacks ! 
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Friar’s Batsam.—Monck Mason. The late lessee of the King’s 
Theatre has made his appearance in a character, which all who were 
acquainted with the hazardous nature of his speculation, had fully 
calculated upon as his finale. The audience he had to please on this 
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occasion was, however, limited to a single individual, and that was 
no other than the redoubtable Commissioner Williams, of the Bankrupt 
Court, who feeling perfectly satisfied with his apology, allowed him 
the curtain to drop without any manifest token of disapprobation. 
Different feelings were entertained by other parties, who fancied them- 
selves concerned. Sisgora Tosi made a most melodious appeal for a 
trifling balance of 28,000 francs, which was indignantly rejected by 
Mr. Mason, on the ground of breach of contract. She had not attended 
rehearsals—she had kept music three weeks, although in immediate 
requisition ; she had disappointed the public; and, finally, she was to 
have sung in the dress of a statue! Fancy poor Tosi measured for a 
dress of the best composition stone, by the foreman of Messrs. Francis, 
Lee, and Francis, genuine Roman cement manufacturers, of Nine 
Elms, Chelsea, and then imagine the .effect of her execution, under 
the influence of such drapery! The Signora replied, that she was 
called upon to perform in male attire, which was so repugnant to her 
feelings, that de claimed the protection due to inion virtue. How 
many husbands would give their ears for such’a wife as Tosi, who 
exclaims with virtuous indignation, against a practice, which they 
know to their cost, isthe ultimate aim of modern wives ; aye, and has 
been of wives of all ages: there is no distinction in that particular, 
to wit, the partial appropriation of a certain portion of our habiliments 
in right of which, they assume to themselves the true dominant. 
Signora Tosi is an example to the sex. 

When the curtain dropped upon this exhibition, we fancied we 
heard the delighted murmur of an encore—it might be fancy ; for 
the frequenters of a King’s Theatre are so excessively genteel! We 
are quite sure it was not from the creditors: it might, however have 
possibly emanated from the audience, consisting of Mr. Commissioner 
Williams, as it may not be unnecessary to mention that the fees were 
paid in full. 
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Tae Georcian Era. Vou. II. Lives or Navat anp Mitrrary Com- 
MANDERS, JuDGES AND BarrisTERS, PuysicIANS AND SURGEONS. 
VizETELLY, Branston, AND Co. 1833. 


The second volume of this “truly national work” as one of our cotem- 
poraries appropriately terms it, has at length appeared. The difficulties 
attendant on so important and comprehensive an undertaking satisfactorily 
account for the delay. Even in this age of wonders as regards cheap and 
wholesome literature, the Georgian Era is pre-eminently conspicuous. 
Here we have a volume, beautifully printed, embellished with a fine portrait 
on steel of one of the Georges, containing lives of a// the eminent men in the 
naval, military, legal, and medical professions, who have flourished in this 
country since the accession of George the First—for only eight shillings! 
i lives are actually on the average, charged at the rate of one farthing 
each, 
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That circulation which the work ought, and we trust, does command, can 
alone recompense the liberal publishers. As a book of occasional reference— 
of grave instruction—and of literary amusement, it is alike valuable. In the 
first place, great pains have evidently been taken to render it a correct 
record of an immense mass of interesting and important events, which have 
all their respective dates and localities assigned. Secondly, it affords a 
condensed yet luminous view of the history of the Guelph dynasty in Great 
Britain. Thirdly, it abounds with sparkling anecdotes of eminent men, 
most of them culled from sources “ aloof from public gaze.” Its gaieties 
and its gravities are so well blended, that in perusing it, we literally laugh 
and learn. All the heavy ballast of two volume biographies, in royal quarto, 
is thrown overboard; the bullion of the cargo alone is retained, and this is 
carefully diveeted of its verbal alloy. Facts are made out with the utmost 
possible clearness, at the smallest possible expence of space, and with a 
truly laudable economy of words. The style is nevertheless entirely free 
from ruggedness—it is clear, easy, vigorous, and frequently eloquent—yet 
there is nothing abrupt. Looking at the respectable, portly and close printed 
tome, no one would expect it to contain any brilliant passages—any light 
reading—with which, however, with a view to illustrate character, it is so 
replete, that if the third and fourth volumes be executed in the same spirit 
and with the same unwearied diligence and research as those which have 
already appeared, the work will, in addition to its more important matter, 
embody all the ana, fugitive wit, and memorable dicta of the last century and 
a half. 

The plan is novel and comprehensive : it seems to have emanated from one 
deeply impressed with the advantages of system. Mackleay, or Vigors, or 
perhaps Cuvier gave the publishers a hint on the subject. ‘They propose to 
give a complete bird’s-eye view of the progress of circumstances in every 
department of human life during the era they have chosen for illustration. 
They then classify the subject into genera; and the species are treated of in 
chronological order: thus, for instance, the military tribe commences with 
Marlborough, and descends through Granby, Wolfe, Clive, Moore, &c. to 
Wellington. As no historical personage is omitted, so no historical event 
— notice; and in the detail of private character, the lives are originally 
rich. 

All monopolies are going to the dogs; among others, is that of aristocratic 
libraries. Poor men, and political unions are now forming literary reser- 
voirs of their own—their object is to concentrate—to get as much as they 
can in the smallest compass, and at the lowest price; to such buyers of 
books, as well as to the more wealthy—to which it will be equally service- 
able if properly read, the Georgian Era will be a bargain. Every provincial 
club—every private library should have it. 

We are so struck with its excellences, that we forbear exposing the few 
defects that have occurred to us. 

Of the lighter portions of the present volume the following are fair speci- 
mens :— 

** The Earl of Peterborough’s first exploit was at the siege of Barcelona, 
which surrendered after a vigorous attack ; and, in a few days, King Charles 
made his entrance in triumph. Pending the arrangements for its capitu- 
lation, the governor complained to the earl, that some soldiers, who had 
climbed over the walls, were committing the most barbarous excesses against 
the inhabitants. ‘They must be the troops of the Prince of Hesse,’ replied 
Peterborough ; ‘ allow me to enter the city with my English forces,—I will 
save it from ruin, and afterwards return to my present situation.’ The go- 
vernor accepted this offer; and Peterborough, after expelling the Germans, 
restoring their plunder to its owners, rescuing the Duchess of Popoli from 
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two brutal ruffians, and conducting her in safety to her husband, returned, as 
he had promised, to his former station. 

“ On the death of his first wife, a Miss Frazer, in 1720, he married the 
celebrated and beautiful singer, Anastasia Robinson, whom he had pre- 
viously, but unsuccessfully, attempted to seduce. Before he was united to 
her, it is related, that at an opera rehearsal, he severely caned Senesino, a 
musical performer, who had given her some offence. Although much at- 
tached to her, his pride would not allow him to acknowledge her as his wife, 
and she, consequently, declined to reside under his roof, until the period of 
his last illness, when he consented to receive her publicly by her legitimate 
title. 

“‘ In the latter part of his life he ceased to figure as an important person, 
and, from his retirement in the country, railed at the decline of public virtue, 
and the mercenary spirit of the age. Having long suffered under a painful 
complaint, he was, at length, compelled to undergo a lithotomical operation 
at Bristol. The surgeon, as usual, wished to have him bound, but after 
much warm discussion on the subject, the earl positively declared, it should 
never be said, that a Mordaunt was seen tied hand and foot. He then de- 
sired to be placed iu a posture most advantageous for the operation, in which 
he remained, without flinching, until it was over. 

“‘ He was once mistaken by the mob for the Duke of Marlborough, at a 
time when his Grace was very unpopular, but saved himself from rough 
usage, with which he was threatened, by the following pithy address : ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, I can convince you, by two reasons, that I am not the duke ;—in the 
first place, | have only five guineas in my pocket; and, in the second, 
(throwing his purse to the multitude as he spoke] they are heartily at your 
service.” 

*« The brilliancy of his exploits abroad was oddly contrasted with some of 
eccentricities of his conduct at home. On one occasion, he leaped out of 
his carriage for the purpose of driving, sword in hand, a dancing-master, 
clad in pearl-coloured stockings, who was carefully crossing a dirty street, 
into the mud. Cookery was as much his hobby as war. It appears to have 
been far from unusual for him to assist at the preparation of a feast over’ 
which he was about to preside ; and when at Bath, he was occasionally seen 
about the streets in his blue ribbon and star, carrying a chicken in his hand, 
and a cabbage, perhaps, under each arm.” 





Epita or Graystock: A Porm. By ELEanorn M——. Lownpown. 
Henry LINDsELL. 1833. 


Tuts is the production of a lady, gilt-edged, hot-pressed, &c.; and we 
must therefore deal with it tenderly. The story is told ina few words. A 
knight, about to go to the Holy Wars, has been accused of high treason to 
Richard Coeur-de-Lion. He privately marries Edith, who follows him in 
the character of a page—finds out the name of her husband’s traducer to be 
Delaval—obtains permission from Richard to have the loyalty of her spouse 
decided by single combat ; which accordingly takes place—when Delaval, as 
a matter of poetical course, is slain. These are the materials which Eleanor 
M has spun out into 1500 lines—would we could say, poetry! She has 
evidently sat down to this composition after a recent perusal, and with a vivid 
remembrance, of the works of Byron, Moore, and Mrs. Hemans ; which is to 
be lamented, as the authoress does here and there evince the capacity to be 
original. Indeed enough will be found to convince the reader that Eleanor 
can write something better than ‘‘ Edith of Graystock.” 
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Views In THE East, &c.; rrom SketcHes By Captain Exuiot, R.N. 
Part XX. Lonpon. Fisuer. 1833. 


Tuts work is now completed ; and it seems worthy of being added to the 
numerous topographical illustrations already published; not being inferior 
to the majority of them—although, from a deficiency of picturesque effect, 
and a certain hardness of style in the engravings, it will not bear comparison 
with the best. In the plate, for instance, representing the Interior of Ele- 
phanta, the outlines are cutting—being edged by shadows without repose, 
and contrasted with lights destitute of breadth. The figures, too, in this 
plate, instead of assisting to give an idea of gigantic proportions to the 
carved work, rather tend to diminish it by their own height. In the Chinese 
Junk, Canton River, there is a nakedness about the composition, which is 
not counteracted by any peculiar distribution of light and shade. There is, 
however, considerable merit in the execution of parts of the engravings, by 
Messrs. Woo.nortu and CHALLis. 





Tue Morar Cuaractrer or Britain THE Cause or 1Ts Pouiticat Emi- 
NENCE. Inrropuctory LEcTURE, DELIVERED IN THE MECHANICS’ 
InsTITUTION oF Guiascow, Nov. 12, 1832, sy Jonn C, CoL_quuoun, 
Esq., Grascow., .W. CoLtitins; OLiver AND Boyp, EpINBURGH; AND 
SIMPKIN AND MarsHA.Lu, Lonpon. 


Tue object of the author of this pamphlet is to prove, that whatever pros- 
perity this country may have enjoyed, has been owing to the influence of 
Christianity. For this purpose, he takes a cursory view of European history 
since the conquest, and by comparing the state of other countries with our 
own, at the period of their numerous revolutions, refers the preservation of 
the monarchical institutions of Britain to the moral character of its people. 
The author attributes much good to the preaching of Wesley and Whitfield, 
in a political point of view; and says, that men sucb as these save a country 
from ruin—he has forgotten the writings of Defoe. Whitfield and Wesley, 
however, cared not a straw about political eminence, as those words are 
commonly understood. Bloodshed, slaughter, war, oppression, corruption, 
and luxury, are not inconsistent with political eminence, though opposed to 
Christianity. Heavy taxes, a corrupt majority, and brute force, will raise 
the glory and political eminence of a country, much more effectually than all 
the preaching of a Taylor, or the philanthropy of a Howard. 





REPoRT FROM THE SELECT CoMMITTEE ON SECONDARY PUNISHMENTS ; 
wisn Nores anp Appenprix. By tue CoMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF Prison DisciPLIne. 1833. J.& A. Arcu, 
CornuiL_L; LonemMan anv Co., &c. 


Tuts is a very interesting publication, and one which, at the present 
period, is well worthy the attention of the politician and philanthropist. 
According to the Report, crime appears to have been fearfully on the in- 
crease within these last few years. The committals in England and Wales 
amounted, in 1817, to 56,308; in 1824, to 92,848; and in 1831, to 121,518! 
Part of this increase the Committee attribute to the inadequacy of secondary 
punishments, which they have considered under the heads of Prison Disci- 
pline, The Penitentiary, the Hulks, and The Penal Colonies. The two last 
appear to be regarded by prisoners as desirable destinations, and as states 
rather of restriction than punishment. So lenient is the treatment of a cul- 
prit in the docks, that, according to more than one witness, ‘“‘ many labour- 
ers would be glad to change places with him, and would be much better off 
than they were before ;” and it is also in evidence before the House, “ that 
the generality of those who are transported consider it as a party of plea- 
sure.” The great evil, however, attendant on these secondary punishments, 
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is, that they are not accompanied with any plan for the improvement of the 
prisoner, who almost invariably comes out of confinement more hardened 
than when he went into it. To remedy this defect, some excellent regula- 
tions are proposed by the Committee of the House of Commons, and others 
equally judicious, by the Society for the Improvement of Prison Discipline, 
and for the Reformation of Juvenile Offenders. The object of this excellent 
association cannot be too liberally promoted; and we lament that they 
should be even in temporary want of funds to carry into effect their humane 
and patriotic designs. 


Tue Supreme Importance or A Rient Morar To a Riegut Economica. 
State oF THE Community. By Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D. Gtaseow, 
CoLLINS; AND SIMPKIN AND MARSHALL, AND WHITTAKER AND Co., 
Lonpon. 


In this pamphlet, Dr. Chalmers reiterates his argument in his “ Political 
Economy,” in consonance with the Malthusian doctrine; and he does so 
with equal temper, candour, and ability. His grand remedy for over-popu- 
lation is moral improvement and religious education ; which, he says, would 
produce sufficient discretion in the poorer classes, to prevent early or impro- 
vident marriages, ‘‘ Poor-houses,” he says, “‘ are not to be regulated ; they 
must be destroyed ; or, in other words, the cause of poverty, viz. over popu- 
lation must be prevented, not by any system of political economy, but by a 
moral resolution in the physical agent, leading to the establishment of self- 
controul.”” This is nothing more nor less than to affirm, that education will 
hold the passions in subjection to the reason. We so far coincide with Dr. 
Chalmers’ view of the state of the poorer classes, that, until their physical 
comforts are secured, no moral reformation can be effected. 





GoLpEN LEGENDS: CONTAINING THE Brace.et, THe Signet RiNnG, ano 
THE Locket. 3 Vots. SAUNDERS AND Ot.Ley. Lonpon, 1833. 


In the first of these tales, ‘‘ the Bracelet,” there are some animated 
scenes. Murder and mystery form prominent features in each: no moral is 
discoverable at the end of either of the volumes, though each chaper has its 
quantum of morality and sentiment. ‘‘ The fact is,” seems an uncommonly 
favourite phrase with our author, who, however mysterious the personages 
of his novels may be, manifests great anxiety to be clear upon all points 
himself. What ‘‘ the fact is” he certainly has taken great pains to let his 
reader know. He says, in one of his tales, ‘‘ We have before described in 
different places the fine and piercing eyes of Mongatz and the Englishman.” 

The tales are not devoid of interest, and might be read with pleasure but 
for the length to which they are unnecessarily protracted. 





Petit TaBLeAu LITERAIRE DE LA FRANCE CONTENANT UN Essai SUR LA 
Lirrerature Francaise, &c. P. F. Mertet. A’ Lonpres: Errine- 
HAM WILSON, AND TayLor, GOWER-STREET. 

WE cannot too strongly recommend, both to the learned and the learning, 
this excellent work. ‘The reader, in a short space of time, may here make 
himself acquainted with the style, and no inconsiderable portion of the 
writings, of a great number of celebrated French authors. The Essay pre- 
fixed we particularly recommend. We were much amused by Nodier’s des- 
cription of a journey from London to Brighton; he could not have been in 
greater raptures in describing the vale of Cashmere. He speaks of the road 
as being adorned with elegant gardens and charming pavillions covered with 
roses from top to toe, ‘‘ et précédés de cours ou de terrasses toutes couvertes 
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de frais ombrages sous lesquels dansent de jeunes filles qui donneraient des 
regrets 4 Raphael. Le premier age est charmant partout. II est ravissant en 
Angleterre. C'est ;.vesque une rareté qu'une beauté médiocre au-dessous de 
seize ans.” 

A great recommendation to the work is the addition of explanatory notes, 
to which reference is made when any word or idiom occurs not ordinarily 
familiar to the student. 





A Treatise on Heat. Capsinet Cyctopapia. Vor. 39. By Dr. Larp- 
NER. LonGMAN AND Co. Lonpon, 1833. 


Tus is the monthly volume of the Cabinet Cyclopedia, conducted by Dr. 
Lardner and his scientific assistants, and we feel assured that no preceding 
number of this popular and truly valuable work has presented so great a 
body of information or greater beauties of composition than this Treatise 
upon Heat. 

The work opens with a preface of very remarkable splendour of language 
add sentiment. ‘‘ Why,” says the learned author, speaking of heat, “‘ why 
resort to the observations of the astronomer, or the laboratory of the chemist, 
for examples of a principle which is in never ceasing operation around us? 
Sleeping or waking—at home or abroad—by night or by day—at rest or in 
motion—in country or in town—traversing the burning limits of the tropics, 
or exploring the rigours of the pole—we are ever under its influence. We 
are at once its slaves and its masters. 

“ We are its slaves. Without it we cannot for a moment live. It rules 
our pleasures and our pains—it lays us upon the bed of sickness and raises 
us from it. It is our disease and our physician. In the ardour of summer 
we languish under its excess, and in the rigours of winter we shiver under 
its defect. Does it accumulate around us in undue quantity? we burn with 
fever. Does it depart from us with unwonted rapidity ? we shake with ague, 
and writhe under the pangs of rheumatism and the host of maladies which 
it leaves behind upon quitting us. 

** We are its masters. We subdue it to our will, and dispose it to our 
purposes. Amidst arctic snows we confine it around our persons, and pre- 
vent its escape by a clothing impervious to it. Under a tropical sun we ex- 
clude it by like means. Do we traverse the sea? it lends wings to the ship, 
and bids defiance to those natural opponents—the winds and the tides. Do 
we traverse the land? it is harnessed to the chariot, and we outstrip the 
flight of the swiftest bird, and equal the fury of the tempest.” 

The work is a well-digested history of the properties, uses, forms, -and 
combinations of the great vital principle; containing a vast body of infor- 
mation as to its application to the useful arts and manufactures. Upon the 
subject of gasses, however, we regret to perceive that the work is not very 
ample or conclusive. Thus we are informed that the temperature of the in- 
flammable gasses has never yet been satisfactorily determined, though the 
application of hydrogen gas to the purposes of cooking, and the great ad- 
vantages which, in a national point of view, may result from its general sub- 
stitution for mineral coal in its rough state, renders the subject one of 
extreme importance. Accordingly, we should think it a useful suggestion to 
the learned author of the work, that a set of experiments in continuation of 
those of De La Borde and Barard, would be a most desirable favour conferred 
upon the scientific and commercial world. 

In addition to the other attractions of the work, it is embellished with a 
very beautiful plate from the burin of Finden, and numberless figures of 
scientific apparatus scattered through the volume. We think it assuredly 
the most entertaining and important of the whole series of the Cabinet Cy- 
clopedia; and we trust that an increasing popularity will repay the learned 
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doctor for his unwearied ministration to the sound intellectual wants of the 
age, through the pages of very many future volumes of this most valuable 
work. 





Tue TrapE or BANKING IN EnGitanp. By Micuazt Joun Quin, Esa. 
Barrister-at-Law. Lonpon: ButTrerwortu. 1833. 


Tus volume is a history of the Bank of England, and of our provincial 
banks and joint-stock banking companies ; being principally compiled from 
the evidence produced before the Committee of the House of Commons, upon 
the question of the renewal of the Charter of the Bank of England. The 
author has with great labour and judgment arranged and systematized this 
evidence into a very useful form; but as a commentator we do not perceive 
that he hazards any very decided opinions upon questions of currency and 
banking. We are very much struck with the wide difference of opinion 
which here appears in the evidence of our most distinguished merchants and 
bankers upon the expediency of a national bank and the return to a small 
paper circulation. It however very clearly appears from this work, that to 
the fickle issues of the Bank of England has been attributable much of the 
commercial stagnation of the country; and that to the withdrawal of the 
small paper circulation may be justly ascribed a still greater portion of our 
distress, discontent, and universal alarm for our future situation. Whatever 
may be the termination of the question of the renewal of the Charter of the 
Bank of England, we most devoutly desire that a re-consideration of the fatal 
suppression of the small paper circulation may be among the measures of the 
present parliament. 

To the banker, merchant, and all those interested in the operation of our 
banking institutions, we very cordially recommend the work of Mr. Quin as 
the most comprehensive and clear treatise upon those subjects which has 
recently issued from the press. 





REFLECTIONS UPON THE FoREIGN AND Domestic Pottcy or GREAT 
BRITAIN sINCcCE THE War. By a British MERCHANT, LONG RESI- 
DENT ABROAD.—LOoNDON: JoHNnN Rip@way. 1833. 


Tuis volume is the production of a person of considerable experience, but 
whose views, we fear, are not sufficiently clear and consistent to make any 
extraordinary impression upon the rulers of our commercial policy. The 
author advocates the necessity of even fresh measures of protection for the 
agricultural interest ; and our late commercial treaties, founded upon the 
principle of the reciprocity of nations, meet with his very decided condemna- 
tion. He proposes to increase the protection of the British farmer, not only 
by fresh duties upon foreign corn, but even upon foreign importations of 
“leather, bacon, cheese, poultry, eggs, &c.”” He complains that “ no pro- 
vision whatever has been made for the sufferings of the agricultnral interest, 
in years of greatest need—as in seasons of 1 scarcity, when a third of the 
farmer’s crop may be sacrificed by his misfortune and not his fault. Such 
contingencies are of frequent occurrence in Great Britain, and i in those years, 
the price of wheat might be run up to 106s, per quarter.”” Now here it is 
forgotten, that in the year of scarcity, the fault of the seasons is no more 
that of the millions of our manufacturing population, than that of the farmer ; 
and we cannot praise the liberality of a proposal to increase price, by the 
ratio of want, in years of distress. 

Upon the subject of our colonial policy, however, the British merchant is 
evidently more at home; and his remarks upon the oppressive system of 
sinecurism, which prevails in all our colonies, are worthy of great attention. 
The prosperity of the most fertile and valuable of our foreign dependencies 
would appear to be withered by the presence of immense hordes of aris- 
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tocratical devourers of the revenues; and we cordially concur in the 
opinion of our author, that colonial reform is not less required for the re- 
suscitation of our foreign commerce, than is domestic reform, for the allevi- 
ation of the burthens of the people. 

Upon the subject of the currency, also, the views of the British merchant 
are clear and valuable. Witnessing the disastrous consequences to England 
at the contraction of the circulating medium, and the advantages to Scotland 
at its exemption from this most fatal measure—the writer very confidently 
attributes to this erroneous policy, much of the present distress, discontent, 
and commercial stagnation ofthe country. And we agree with him, that the 
pressure of the national debt, and our consequent enormous burthen of 
taxation might be very greatly diminished by a recurrence to the medium in 
which these engagements were originally made. 

Our politicians will, therefore, see many things worthy of consideration 
in the work of the British Merchant, long resident abroad. 


EncycLopapis, Brairanicum, Part XXXV. Seventa EpitTIon, with 
THE SUPPLEMENT TO FORMER EpiTrrions INcoRPORATED. EpiITEep By 
Proressor Napier.—Apam Buiack, EDINBURGH. 


Tuts is the new edition of this celebrated work, and in addition to the 
great mass of profound and varied writing which distinguished the early 
period of its existence, we find that the stream of intelligence is here brought 
down to the improvements, discoveries, and events of the latest time. We 
have derived much instruction from the perusal of the articles upon Civil 
law, climate, and benefit of clergy ; and as a specimen of the powerful talent 
which pervades the descriptive portions of the work, we give the following 
extract from the article Cimbri, being an account of the destruction of that 
the most powerful of the barbarous nations of ancient Germany, by the 
armies of Rome :—‘“‘ By order of the senate, Marius now joined his army to 
that of Catullus and Sylla: upon this junction, he was declared commander- 
in-chief. The Roman army consisted of 52,300 men. The cavalry of the 
Cimbri were not more than 1,200, but their infantry seemed innumerable— 
for, being drawn up in a square they are said to have covered a space of 
thirty furlongs. The Cimbri attacked the Romans with the greatest fury, 
but being unaccustomed to endure the heats of Italy, they soon began to lose 
their strength, and were easily overpowered. They had put it out of their 
power to fly, for that they might keep sheir ranks the better, they had, like 
true barbarians, tied themselves together with cords fastened to their belts— 
so that the Romans made a terrible havoc of them. The battle, therefore, 
was soon over, and the whole day was employed in the most unsparing 
butchery, One hundred and twenty thousand were killed on the field of 
battle, and sixty thousand taken prisoners. The victorious Romans then 
marched to the enemy’s camp, where they had a new battle to fight with 
the women, whom they found even more fierce than their husbands. From 
their carts and waggons, which formed a sort of fortification, they discharged 
showers of darts and arrows upon friends and foes, without distinction ; and 
finding themselves about to be overpowered, they first suffocated their 
children in their arms, and then put an end to their own existence ;—the 
greater part of them hanging themselves on trees. One was found hanging 
at a cart, with two of her children ar her heels. Many of the men, for want 
‘of trees and stakes, tied strings in running knots around their necks, and 
fastened them to the tails of their horses, and the horns and feet of their 
oxen, in order to strangle themselves in that way—and thus the whole 
multitude were destroyed.” 
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Femave CuaracTrers oF THE Wavertey Novets. Parr [VY. Lonpon, 
CHAPMAN AND Hatt. 1833. 


This number contains fancy portraits of Edith Bellenden, Isabel Vere, 
Julia Mannering, and the Rebecca of Ivanhoe. ‘The first has many claims 
to a favourable notice; but the costume is too modern and millinerish. The 
features are pretty, but the neck is not drawn with taste—nor even with 
correctness, In Isabel Vere, the large ugly cap, and the huge eyes over- 
power, and render the lower features insignificant. Rebecca is sadly mis« 
represented—she looks like a young lady from Houndsditch in her Sabbath 
attire. But Julia Mannering is a jewel. This plate, which is delightfully 
drawn, and engraved with much feeling, is worth more than the price 
charged for the entire number. 





FinpDEN’s GALLERY OF THE Graces. Lonpon. Cuarues Titt. 1833, 


We like this alliterative title—Gallery of the Graces! It is an announce- 
ment of a series of lovely eyes, all sensible and sweet; delicate noses, re- 
troussés, aquiline, or Grecian ; dimpled chins, dancing curls, or softly-flow- 
ing ringlets. It speaks of shining silks, coronets of pearl, veils, neck-laces, 
andear-rings. Our curiosity is excited to know if, in this book of beauty, 
we shall discover any resemblance to the one set of features that we have 
once gazed at with more than admiration—whether accident may not reveal 
to our eyes an expression that will haunt us for the next six months. If, in 
this second number of the Gallery, we do not find exactly the face we want, 
we will not say it is the fault of the artist or engraver. The heads are exe- 
cuted with becoming delicacy, and much taste is displayed in the arrange- 
ment of the hair and costume. 

There is both beauty and mystery in Mr. Hervey’s accompanying poems ; 
but there would be more of the former, were there less of the latter. His 
lines on the engraving subscribed— 





** with eyes 
Bright in the lustre of their own fond joy,” 


we like as we read—but having read, forget. How different our emotions 
on perusing his verses which accompany the second engraving! The feelings 
and the imagination are here both taken captive. Who but must acknow- 
ledge the touching beauty of the line in italics in the following verse? 


«« What portion have I in this low, dim earth, 
Where grief is nourish’d by the hand of joy,— 
Where love is as a fount of tears,—and mirth 
Grows pale, to find her echo is a sigh,— 
Where time wrecks something with its smoothest waves, 
And every year sets up memorial graves |” 





Tue Staves; wirn Sones aNnp OTHER Poems. By Grorez Rossins. 
Loneman AnNpD Co. Lonpon; anv J. Drake, BinmincuHaM. 1832, 


WE cannot say all for Mr. Robbins’s poems that we could wish: his sen- 
timents are worthy of a better garb than that in which they at present ap- 
pear. We understand that he is a mechanic, without education; and we 
should presume, from his poems, a young man. But, however these draw- 
backs may enhance the comparative merit of the writer, they will not affect 
the public judgment upon his work, waich, as the author himself admits, in 
his preface, must not be estimated by the difficulties encountered in producing 
it. The purposes to which the author’s muse is devoted, are noble and 
just; and though he neither is, nor, judging from this attempt, ever will be, 
a Corn-Law Rhymer, his poetry is better worthy of encouragement than 
that of some of his noble and right honourable rivals. 


M. M. No. 87. 2Q 
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Epinguren Caspinet Liprary. Vor. XI. Lire of Rareren. Epinsurer. 
OutverR AND Boyp. 1833. 


No man should presume to indite a biography unless he come to the task 
prepared to deal out the strictest truth with the most conscientious im- 
partiality, But, from a biographer of Sir Walter Raleigh, we expect some- 
thing more. We look for one, in the first place, who can comprehend the 
greatness of which he is about to speak; who can imagine the. possibility, 
and the existence in another, of various, if not of opposite talents ; and who, 
above all, can succeed in bringing before the eye and the mind of his reader 
a character, not perfect, indeed, but an idiosyncratic being, and not a personi- 
fied abstraction. 

We remember to have read a life of Charles Fox, written by an inveterate 
Tory. The effect produced was something between disgust and laughter. 
‘There was the owl—we beg pardon, we think it was a goose, taking excep- 
tion to the flights of the eagle ; and the mole had much to say touching the 
blindness of the lynx. Now, although we object to a biographer of this 
description, inasmuch as he is, by his own confession, unqualified for the 
office, yet we have no such objection to urge against one who comes to his 
task determined to, make the best of his subject. Provided he do not injure 
others by his indiscriminate zeal, we hold that he is bound to take the most 
favourable, view of the character of his hero: and the admiration which 
originally, inspired him to undertake the office of a biographer, is the best 
evidence that such view will, in all probability, be the true one. 

These remarks will, we think, apply to the work of Mr. Tytler. This 
gentleman is duly impressed with a sense of the greatness of Sir Walter 
Raleigh—without question, one of the brightest stars in the glorious galaxy 
of the court of Elizabeth. He has ably vindicated him from the aspersions 
of Hume and of many other writers, and he has interposed ‘is shield 
between Raleigh and the wrath, armed with a bulrush, of D’Israeli. We 
especially thank Mr. Tytler, for the manner in which he has exposed the 
malignant meanness of this last person. Mr. D’Israeli, as naked .as a Pict 
of literary reputation himself, delights occasionally to pick holes in other 
peoples’ coats, and would fain make us believe, on the credit of MSS. and 
conjecture of his own, that Raleigh did not write ‘‘ The History of the 
World.” To some authors, indeed, such an attempt to prove an alibi on the 
part of the writer from his own work, would be a piece of serviceable friend- 
ship; but if Mr. D’Israeli really did discover this ‘‘ mare’s nest,” let us, at 
least, have a sight of the foals. 

To conclude. We thank Mr. Tytler heartily for his Life of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, to whom justice has at length been done. Our author has 
not slighted or passed over any one of the extraordinary faculties, and various 
abilities of Raleigh, who indeed might claim, if man ever possessed, what 
Shakspeare gives to one of his heroes,— 


‘« The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s, tongue, pen, sword.” 
We strongly recommend this work to the perusal of our readers. 





An Historicat anv Descriptive Account oF THE Coast oF Sussex. 
By J. D. Parry, M.A.S. Lonpon. Loneman ann Co. 1833. 


It appears from this author’s preface, that this work has been carried on 
and completed. under every possible discouragement and want of support. 
This does not redound much to the honour of the gentry of Sussex, from 
whom the author probably expected, and had good right to expect much. 

There is certainly some labour bestowed upon this work, and there are 
many evidences of careful research ; but we are bound to say, that there is very 
much that might with great advantage to the book, have been omitted. For 
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instance, in our author’s account of Brighton, he includes an abstract, thirty 
pages in length, of the internal affairs of Brighton, from 1761 to 1810; by 
which intelligence is conveyed to us of the prices of beef and lamb in 1771— 
of high winds in 1775—of arrivals of dukes and duchesses, and of other 
trifles of the same kind. 

In spite of these things, the author discovers himself to be an amiable man 
and a pleasant companion. The historical account of Sussex is compiled 
with great care, and there is a great proportion of lighter matter, likely to 
be agreeable and acceptable to such readers as the Sussex watering-places 
contain, 





Figaro 1n Lonpon. Vot. I., ror THE Year 1832. Lonpon. 
Wo. SrranGe. 1833. 

We took occasion, some months since, to notice with commendation the 
half yearly part of ‘ Figaro.’ We conceive it to be no small praise to say, 
that the second if not the ‘‘ better half,” is equally good with the former. 

We cannot but admire the skill and address—the inexhaustible resources of 
our pleasant weekly companion. ‘‘ Custom cannot state his infinite variety.” 
We have here a collection of stings—dried and preserved in a case, well 
worth the inspection of the political virtuoso. 

Let us caution our poignant editor against—not “ running a-muck” from 
that his good taste will secure him,—but “tilting at all he meets” on the 
ministerial benches. To ridicule the Whigs now, is, whether they deserve it 
or no, inconsistent in ‘ Figaro.” Let him give his readers credit for a little, 
a very /eetle more good sense than is included in the supposition that they 
are never so much pleased as when ministers are denounced, because they 
are ministers. 

Figaro can doubtless find enough employment for his shafts upon his old 
enemies, without turning them upon his friends. 


Tue Last Essays or Evia. Lonpon. Epwarp Moxon, 1833. 


As we read the title-page of this work, we are involuntarily thrown back, 
by the hundred-thought power of memory, upon the shore of ten years ago, 
or, by the beard of time, more than ten years. At that time, the first series 
of these delightful essays appeared in the ‘‘ London Magazine,”’ when our 
hopes and feelings were more in unison with joy than they will ever be again 
—and the last Essays of Elia, now published, while they renew, strengthen 
and continue the broken chain of pleasure, tell us, (falsely, we hope), that the 
last link is woven, and the labour at an end. 

Why, under the title of Elia, should Charles Lamb any longer seek to 
conceal a name which the world would delight to honour? In these essays, 
as in the former, the superficial reader will be charmed with the fine humour 
and quaintness of style for which Elia has been so celebrated ; let him persue 
them again and again, and he will discover a profundity of thought and a 
depth of reflection, to the existence of which he was before an utter s‘ranger. 
There is more wisdom in a seasonable smile than the mum-chance are 
willing to acknowledge,—but there is more than a smile in Charles Lamb— 
there are thoughts to deep for tears, and above them. 

Now that Hazlitt is no more, and Charles Lamb has thrown aside 
his pen, where shall we turn for an essayist? Where shall we find another 
who , 

‘* —_——. loves to pour out all himself as plain 
As honest Shippen or downright Montaigne.” 


We have, it is true, many superficial coxcombs and impertinent people 
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who mistake animal spirits for wit, and would fain spring into the lap of the 
public, with all the asinine activity of the donkey in the fable :—we have, 
likewise, sundry ponderous persons whose good sense and solidity of under- 
standing are dreadfully undeniable ; who put a solemn veto upon a pun, and 
resist the innovation of wit to the death—of all who may have purchased 
their solemnities by mistake :—but Elia gone—‘ farewell, the tranquil 
mind—” 
* The beautiful is vanished, and returns not.” 


Farewell! thou most delightful of modern essayists ; and peace, happiness, 
and honour be upon thee! 


Liprary or Romance.—VoL. 2. ScHINDERHANNES, THE ROBBER OF 
THE Rune. By Lerrca Rircuiz. Lonpon. Smirn, ELDER, aNnp Co., 
1833. 


Mr. Rircuiz commenced his hazardous undertaking with spirit, and 
appears determined to persevere with equal vigour. He has given us a 
romance at least equal to the first, and we think that if he continues in this 
manner, the public will have reason to be grateful to him for having emanci- 
porn them from the tyrannous thraldom of the three-volume tribe. It must 

e confessed, that the owls who once laboured in their nightly vocation for 
the Minerva press, did not appear to have imbibed much wisdom from their 
patroness,—but to say the truth, the wise men of the west have not been 
found much better than their oriental brethren. Instead of the gleaming 
stiletto, we are now presented with a silver fork; in the dreary corridor of 
the now obsolete romance, and the extended sentimentality of the modern 
novel, are equally long passages, both of which lead to nothing. 

Mr. Ritchie has avoided these impertinences, and has written a romance 
just long enough to keep the interest alive from the commencement to the 
end; and with excitement and mystery, drawn from more legitimate, and, 
in his hands, more available sources than heretofore has been successfully at- 
tempted. Were we to be very critical, we should, perhaps, say that there is 
too much incident and continuous action ; and that from never dwelling upon 
the events as they occur, a feeling of huddling and confusion is created, 
attributable more, perhaps, to the incapacity of the reader to follow the 
events themselves, than to any inherent defect in the work itself. 

Upon the whole, considering the length of the work, or rather its short- 
ness ; and taking into account the fact that with such materials an author ne- 
cessarily debars himself from shining, or exhibiting himself in parts—his work 
being to be judged of in the mass ; we consider ‘‘ Schinderhannes” to be not 
only the best novel Mr. Ritchie has written, but the very best, in that line, that 
has been produced for years. We wish him every success, not only as a 
very deserving and clever writer, in which capacity we have just viewed 
him,—but as an instrument to carry on extensive reforms in the world of 
novels—and as a good genius to the long-suffering readers of them. 


A Compenpiovus German Grammar. By Apotpnus Bernays. Lonpon, 
TREUTTEL, Wurtz, aNpD Co. 1833. 


Ar a period when the study of German is so extensive as it is at present 
in this country, the particular merits of such works as those of Professor 
Bernays’s cannot long remain unknown or unappreciated. It is, accord- 
ingly, a pleasing duty we have to fulfil, in the notice of a second edition of 
his Grammar. The many alterations and amendments which Mr. Bernays 
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has made in this edition, both with regard to arrangement, and, in some re- 
spects, of system, entitle it to be considered a new work. 

Although we must in justice own that there were several German Gram- 
mars in circulation, of a very respectable degree of merit, before that of Mr. 
Bernays’ had existence, yet we have no hesitation in stating that, in our 
opinion, not one of them is for a moment comparable with the one now 
before us. 

We cannot too highly praise the excellence of matter and the luminous 
arrangement that distinguish this Grammar. The dictionary of the prefixes 
and affixes, so discouraging from their difficulty to the beginner, are inva- 
luable to the German student. 

We can honestly recommend Mr. Bernays’ German Grammar as by far the 
best at present in existence, and as tending to simplify and elucidate the 
peculiar difficulties of the language in a much more clear, satisfactory, and 
brief manner than it has hitherto been effected. 





EncycLopazpia or CorraGe, Farm, AND VILLAGE AncnitTecture. By J.C. 
Loupon. PartIX. LonemMan anp Co. Lonpon, Fes. 1833. 


Tuts part is quite equal in utility and interest to either of its predecessors : 
it is careful, clear, and admirably illustrated with upwards of 200 very neat 
engravings by R. Branston. Among the subjects treated on are malt-houses, 
limekilns, cider-houses, poultry-houses, dwellings for farm servants, country 
inns, public-houses, and country schools, with their fittings up respectively. 
It also contains the commencement of Villa Architecture, which, in two more 
parts, will conclude this highly valuable and important work. 





Tue W1zarp or THE Nortn; THe VAMPIRE BRIDE; AND OTEER PoEMs. 
By tHe Hon. Henry Lippett. BLrackwoop, EpINBURGH ; AND CADELL, 
Lonpon. 1833. 


WE have perused almost every line of Mr. Liddell’s poems, and have met 
with a few which we shall not quickly forget; but not with one worthy of 
remembrance. He is bad enough in his choice of subjects, but in his treat- 
ment of them he is worse: he is parenthetical without being illustrative ; 
discursive out of poverty rather than profusion of idea; and when he recurs 
to his theme, common-place, cold, and tedious. From the “‘ Wizard of the 
North,” all that we learn is that the author has not forgotten his school- 
books, nor the characters in the Waverley novels ; that he has a most sen- 
sitive abhorrence of a Scotch mob, and “‘ London’s rabble throng;” is en- 
dowed with sufficient taste to admire Walter Scott, and with enough loyalty 
to applaud Wellington. ‘‘ The Vampire Bride’ is written in the worst 
style of Southey’s worst ballads ; the fable of the “‘ Fox and the Rose” is 
unadulterated trash, and the lines ‘‘ to the ship Barham, which took out Sir 
Walter Scott in 1831,” might as well have been addressed to the ship Hip- 
popotamus which brought in Jack Styles in 1832. In the ‘‘ Recess,” the 
author, in depicting the joys of winter, expatiates upon the pleasure of 
sending ‘‘ the glowing shot’”’ through ‘‘ the pheasant’s painted throat ;”” and 
on sundry other sports, which, he says, ‘‘ may sure beguile the Stoic to a 
transient smile :’’ the Stoic may be beguiled with infinitely less trouble if he 
will keep by him the poems of the Hon. Henry Liddell. 

It is the author’s intention, as he states in the preface, to devote the profits 
of his work to the purposes contemplated by the committee of noblemen and 
gentlemen, admirers of the late Sir Walter Scott, for establishing some per- 
manent memorial of his genius and virtues. This reminds us of an Irish 
drysalter, who gratified his charitable propensities by bequeathing a particu- 
larly bad debt to some benevolent institution. 
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Tue CHAMELEON. Seconp Series. LonemMan anpCo., LonpoN; OLIverR 
AND Boyp, EDINBURGH; AND ATKINSON AND Co., GLascow. 1833. 


Our of 330 pages compounded of prose, poetry, and music, in the above 
volume, there are but few of which we can speak favourably. The portion 
to which our praise is due, contains that in which the generality of Annuals 
—we presume this to be one—is totally deficient, namely, a page or two of 
instruction. Much information, and that not of a kind usually met with, 
may be collected from the article ‘‘ on the consequences of the Holy Wars in 
Palestine,” in which the baneful influence of the Crusades upon civilization 
and religion is incontestibly proved, and a very just view taken of the era in 
which they occurred. ‘‘ A Day in Balquidder’” might be read with patience 
during a day in the stocks. The author, if he hope to be perused, must get 
over his aversion to a full stop, unless indeed he is anxious to form new ideas 
of the duration of that period by bringing his readers to the same position. 
There is an unmerciful prodigality of verse, of which we shall say nothing, 
except to recommend Mr. Atkinson to give it a second reading, if he has be- 
stowed upon it a first, and say whether he would risk his reputation as a 
poetaster upon the present selection in the ‘‘ Chameleon.” The accompani- 
ments to the songs are the best best part of the music, which, as well as the 
other portions of the volume, is got up with great typographical neatness. 





RuDIMENTS OF THE Frencu Lancuacez, &c. By L. T. VENTOUVILLAC,. 
Lonpon. Sampson Low. Lonpon, 1833. 


Tus is a valuable addition to the numerous elementary works on the 
French language already published, many of which it might supersede with 
advantage both to the pupil and instructor. ‘It is singular,” says the 
author, ‘‘ that while so many grammars have been written to teach the stu- 
dent how to translate English into French, no book (to my knowledge at 
least) has yet appeared to enable a beginner to translate French into English.” 
This is the object of the present work, and it appears to us to have been 
fully attained: the book is intended, not as a substitute for, but as a com- 
panion to, a grammar; so that the tyro may be, enabled not only to com- 
mence reading at once, but to translate what he reads—an advantage as new 
as it is obvious, 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 





TuoOse farmers whose lands were in a fit state have wisely taken time by 
the forelock, and had commenced the lenten seed season two or three weeks 
previously to the access of Lent. Fortunately, notwithstanding the general 
distress, the tenantry throughout the country, wherever the state of the lands 
would admit of it, have been enabled to get through all the operations of the 
season in a sufficient degree of forwardness. The wet and heavy lands, how- 
ever, form an unfavourable exception thus far, and without the advantage of 
a week or two of frost or dry weather, it will be difficult to get upon them 
for the necessary purposes of tillage and manuring, in order to fit them for 
the reception of the seed. Unless the surface can be reduced to a state of 
friability, seed must be committed to the land under great disadvantages and 
uncertainty of a good crop. The character of the whole season has been 
that of mildness and moisture, and even the frost of the three days was of a 
very mild character. As it seems now too late to expect frost of any conti- 
nuance, drought and wind would stand in good stead. There have been yet 
certain favourable exceptions, both in Scotland and in the south, where the 
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frost was more continuous and effective, enabling the cultivators of strong 
lands to put them into the best state of tilth. We have even heard from 
some parts of Sussex, that the whole season has been most auspicious and 
favourable for tillage; but our old recollections do not furnish us with any 
evidence of the general dry state of the lands in that county, where, many 
years since, we rode nearly up to our saddle skirts in mud, though upon a 
hack fifteen hands and a half high, directly opposite the parish church of 
Ruspen. There seems, at this moment, no indication of a favourable change 
of weather ; whence it results that a considerable extent of heavy land must 
be sown upon an imperfect tilth, or its semination be protracted and late. A 
large breadth of beans and peas, Tartarian and other oats was sown early 
in the month, and the general business of the season is now proceeding, 
where practicable, with all possible despatch. Letters from Ireland speak 
very favourably of the state of the lands for spring tillage, of the wheat crop, 
and of the green and luxuriant state of their pastures. 

As to the growing autumnal crops—the golden crop, WHEAT, seems to 
give universal satisfaction. ‘The shades of difference between the early and 
the late sown are no longer attended to; but the general description is that 
of a most luxuriant and promising, as well as of a most extensive whole. 
We observed last month that, notwithstanding the favourable nature of the 
season to such a character, the wheat was, in comparatively few instances, 
winter-proud, or too rank and thick; a quality which, in some seasons, has 
contributed too much to the produce of straw to leave strength sufficient in 
the root for the production of an exuberant grain crop. Fortunately, the 
wheat is held to be thick enough upon the ground to give every advantage to 
the production of grain, dependant upon the favourable state of the coming 
seasons. ‘The old farmers are calling out for a cold and dry spring, and a 
hot and dry summer, under which dispensation, we agree that, generally, 
the largest crops of wheat in this country have been produced ; but such a 
rule has not been made absolute. In those dry and difficult seasons we have 
periodically seen light land farmers without a blade of grass to sustain their 
starving animals, yet who could never subsequently be persuaded to cultivate 
lucerne, which defies all drought. 

Tares and all other autumnal crops exhibit a most promising appearance. 

Turnips hold out equal to the most sanguine expectations upon dry and 
proper soils; on the wet and unfavourable the root is found exhausted, 
whilst the tops have run up to flowering. The stock of hay is every where 
so great, that should the next crop also prove abundant, old hay will be un- 
saleable. The quality of beans has been much improved by keeping, but the 
crop being large, and markets of late plentifully supplied, they have all the 
appearance of a declining article; not so of peas, the crop of which was more 
valuable for quality than acreable quantity. The clovers, broad, Dutch and 
hop-clover, yielded well last season, the last most remarkably so. 
' Hops have at length rallied, and are in demand; but the want of money 
has so cleared off the stocks in most parts of the country, that little remains 
to take the benefit of a probable advance in price. The general low prices of 
produce, compared with the expences of culture and of taxation, are described, 
in many letters from the country, as ‘ distracting.’ It is said to be nearly 
certain, that great numbers of farmers, in the western poor land districts 
especially, must be sold up by next Michaelmas. Among too many of them, 
their whole property has gradually ebbed out, whilst they are, besides, 
deeply in debt. Their melancholy case must go near the heart of every man 
of feeling. 

The import of wheat having ceased about harvest time, (and we have since 
been rather an exporting country,) markets improved to the extent of 5s. per 
quarter; but the want of money for the usual Christmas demand, brought 
such supplies of grain to market, as, with the assistance of considerable 
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quantities of the bonded corn, soon reduced prices to the former standard. 
The demand for money was so pressing, that the threshing machines, which 
had been crippled by the insurgent labourers, were repaired and set going, in 
order to expedite the supplies. Barley, also, has been unusually plentiful at 
market, with the prospect of considerable decline of price, even for those of 
the finest quality, notwithstanding its scarcity. Oats, a plentiful home- 
ares crop, are deluging our markets by the aid of enormous imports from 

reland, reducing the price much below that which can be afforded by the 
British farmer. 

Cattle and Sheep experience a demand in the country markets, with, per- 
haps, some advance of price. As to Pigs, they are usually on the alert, 
although such herds are constantly imported from Ireland. Cattle, where 
confined to the rotten straw of last year, have done badly: abroad, with the 
daily assistance of a moderate quantity of good hay, they have thriven, as if 
in the spring. But we have heard, with much satisfaction, the opinion of 
several West-country graziers, that it is a great help to the improvement of 
cattle wintered abroad, to take them up by night to the homestall. The 
neglect in the material point of shelter, with both sheep and cattle, is one 
great defect in the-practice of the British farmer. We have lately heard of 
several wet-land farmers, who have rotted their sheep in three successive 
seasons. In former days, this misfortune, in great part the result of erro- 
neous practice, was common and ruinous. Sheep, during the present season, 
have done’ well on dry land and sound turnips. Lambing commenced with 
the present month, chiefly with the South-Downs and New Leicesters. We 
have as yet heard no complaints. The labour-rate, it is said, is under expe- 
riment in the western counties, with immediate relief; but the alleged defect 
is, that all being comprehended, the worthless and idle are employed at equal 
wages with the most meritorious. 

We have received a very pleasing account, from a friend who was present, 
of the dinner at Norwich, given for the exhibition of the portrait of T. W. 
Coke, Esq., of Holkham, intended to be placed at the upper end of the Corn 
Exchange, by the side of that of Mr. Cuiley, the once eminent cattle breeder 
and author in that line. Mr. Coke had the late eminent Mr. Bakewell for 
his preceptor. ‘ The great Coke of Holkham’—but why not yet Earl of 
Leicester ?—is the man who has made blades, not of grass, but of corn, to 
grew where none grew before. We rode over those barren (almost) wastes 
of Norfolk, which Mr. Coke describes as not worth a rent of half-a-crown 
per acre, when he first succeeded to his estates, in the year 1769; and our 
then young eyes noticed them, as we now well recollect. With Mr. Coke 
originated the great and wonderful improvements of Norfolk—now one of 
the granaries of England. 


The Dead Markets, by the carcase, per stone of 8lbs.—Beef, 2s, Od. to 
3s. 10d.—Mutton, 3s. 8d. to 4s. 6d.— Veal, 3s. 4d. to 5s. 4d.—Pork, 3s. 6d. 
to-5s..6d. dairy. 

_ Game at Leadenhall—little difference in prices from our last. Hares very 
plentiful, and reasonable. Pea-Fowl, very fine in quality, at 12s. each. 
- Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 42s. to 62s.—Barley, 21s. to 34s.—Oats, 12s. to 
23s.—London Loaf, 4lb. 8d. to 9d.—Hay, 50s. to 80s.—Clover ditto, 60s. 
to 115s.—Straw, 25s. to 30s. 

Coal Exchange.—Coals in the Pool 13s, to 17s. per ton. 


Middlesex, Feb, 25. 
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